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— Release of Flyers 


Rocks ‘China Lobby’ 


By ROB F. HALL 


WANG PING-NAN, ambassador for the Chinese People’s Republic to Poland who 
is representing his government in the talks with the U.S. at Geneva, ec ‘ered the con- 
ference room last Monday quietly, as is his custom. None of the newsmen observing 


his arrival could have guessed 
the significance of the message 
he carried, nor gauge its reper- 
cussions around the world. 


A few minutes later, however, 
the cables and the wireless sang 
with his news—the Chinese 
People’s Republic had released 
the eleven U.S. airmen im- 
prisoned as spies; | 

“I hope that this measure 
taken by the Chinese govern- 
ment will have favorable effects 
on our present talks,” said Wang. 

U.S. ambassador U,-~ Alexis 
Johnson, representing our coun- 
try, expressed gratification, and 
the two delegations proceeded 
to examine thes issues. which 
were to be the subject of their. 
talks. 

In Western Europe and in 
Asia, this action by Peking was 
greeted warmly as confirmation 
of the Chinese government's de- 
sire to facilitate the negotiations 


A Man-Made Moon to Circle the Earth 


Reaching into the Outer Space 


By JOHN STACHEL 


AT LAST it has come. After centuries of gazing longingly out into space, man is 
riow ready to take the first step on the long, hard path outward. And just as the patriarch 
Noah sent out a dove from his ark in search of the land, so our scientists are readying a 


“bird” to be the first messenger 
to report on the new world of 
outer space. 

For that is the nickname that 
has been given to the artificial 
satellite which is now being 
planned, a miniature moon which 
will circle the earth, as part of 
America’s participation in the In- 

ational Geophysical Year of 
1957-58, 
‘And like the bird sent out by 


Noah this “bird” will never re- 


turn if it is successful: not be- 
cause it has found land, but be- 
cause it will be burnt up by the 
frictional heat when it finally hits 
the earth's atmosphere on its 
way down. 
imagination of millions 

has been stirred by this prospect. 
and indeed it is hard to restrain 
the imagination in discussing it. 
But before we discuss the fancies 
and the future prospects that it 
raises, let us see oe facts of the 
satellite project first. For onl 
these facts can give soeuinione ‘$0 
our. speculations. 
BL gouge 4 to _" a rather 

nall object, perhaps the size of 

basketball, and weighing some- 


a 
where around 100 pounds ac- 
cording to the scientists who 


’ 
¥ - i 


path around the earth at the stag- 

pering speed of 18,000 miles per 

our—about ten times the speed 
of fast jet planes. 
* 


IF YOU WANT to. under- 
stand how a rocket works, there 
is no. better way than by per- 


forming a simple experiment that 
will cost you no more than a 
nickel. Blow up a toy balloon 
and then, instead of tying the 
end, just let go. You will see it 
take off, careen around the 
room crazily, and finally settle 
to the ground. Why does it do 
this? The gas you have blown 
into the balloon is compressed 
and as it rushes to escape 
through the hole, there is a kick- 
back reaction on the balloon that 
drives it in exactly the opposite 
direction to that in which the 


_ Zas is escaping at any moment. 


A rocket is simply a device 
to harness this kickback motion 
to- drive the gas container for- 
ward, 


As far as ts publicly known, 
the top speed at which a rocket 
has flown is about 6,000. m.p.h. 
and the highest a single rocket 
has gotten is about 150 miles 
up. Both are still far from the 
goals for the satellite. But here 
Swift's jingle about the fleas 
with. smaller fleas upon ‘em 
comes to the rescue. A smaller 
rocket can be piled onto a large 
one, and a still smaller one piled 


onto that one, etc., each one being - 


launched when the last one nears 
the end of its: climb. 

Thus each starts with the speed 
and altitude of the last, and goes 
on from there. A two-state rocket 
has already gene 250 miles high— 


{Continued on Page 4) 
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Communist Part : 
Worker Drive for Circulation 


from which, it was hoped, a 
settlement of Far East frictions 
would eventually come. 

* 

IN OUR -OWN country, the 

news was headlined in virtually 
every daily paper. President 
Eisenhower was described as 
“expressing the nation’s relief 
and joy.’ The Airforce proceéd- 
ed. to make arrangements to fly 
the airmen from Hong Kong to 
west .coast stations and to fly 
their families to these same sta- 
tions for the happy reunions of 
loved ones. 
_ Only Sen. Joe McCarthy in 
our country and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa were unhappy 
about this development. The 
somewhat shopworn fuehrer 
from Wisconsin professed to see 
in the release of. the airmen a 
“deal”, And Chiang’s~ aides at 
Taipei complained ‘that by re- 
moving one of the issues divid- 
ing the U.S. and China, Peking 
had paved the way for discuss- 
ing other issues, such as For- 
mosa, recognition and a UN 
seat. 

For the fact is that while an 
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almost unanimous humanity is 
jubilant over the possibilities for 
a Pacific settlement which flow 
from the. Big Four talks at Ge- 
neva, neither Joe McCarthy nor 
Chiang Kai-shek (nor their pay- 
rollers and satellites) want the 
cold war in the Far East ended 
nor the threat of a hot war re- 


moved. 
+ 


THE ATTITUDE of the Eis- 
enhower administration, on the 
other hand, is less simple. While 
they: are reluctant to permit the 


development of such harmony 
and concord as would make their 
retention of bases and arma- 
ments obviously unwarranted, 
they cannot ignore either the 
urge for settlement expressed by 
other Western powers, nor the 
incessant clamor of the American 
people for an end to the cold 
war everywhere. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles is thus 
giving the world an exhibition of 


- a diplomat determined to pre- 


serve a sort of “cold peace” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Heads Support 


Fifty Communist Party leaders, gathered last week 
at 4 two-day conference to map a stepped-up drive ta de- 
fend civil liberties decided to throw the full weight of 


their Party behind the gummer 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker 
subscriptions. They say the. 
drive is an aid in — ping 
the struggle to preserve the Bi 
of Rights, and specifically “the 
rights of the workingclass and 
the Commurffist Party. 

They also viewed the expan- 
sion a Daily Worker circulation 
nw as.a way of equipping the 
a 4° it se “more os 
y help the American pie to 
realize the promise of the his- 
toric Geneva conference. 

Here is how they put it: 

“The Daily Worker has pro- 
jected a special summer push 
for 1,200 subscriptions between 
June 15 and Labor Day. So far, 
it Seon succeeded e — 
only a small part of its goal. 

convinced, ho 


people’.to realize the promise of 
the historic Geneva Conference. 
It is essential in preparing the 
Left for the vital’ 1956 elec- 
tions. 

“The special drive for DW 
subs is timely for another reason, 
too. All active supporters of the 
paper agree the effort to: build 
circulation must be all-year- 
round. So far, this has not n 
the case in practice, and cireula- . 
tien continues to decline. The 
drive for DW subs, especially 
among Worker readers who do 
not read the DW regularly, will 
help to restore circulation ac- - 
tively generally. : : 

“We are determined, there- 
fore, tu give all possible support 
to this drive, and to see it 
through successfully. We call on 
the entire Party organization— 
state, county, regional and. sec- 
tion leaders, as well as every 
club and member—to get into it 
full-blast at once.” 

So far, little more than 200 cé€ 
the 1,200 DW subs-have been ov- 
tained. But there are signs we are. 
breaking through, and with the 
aid of Communist Party leaders . 
and organizations . throughout. 
the land, we expect to put if 
over. . | 
(More on the above-mentioned 
conference on ‘civil liberties will 


_ appear in-next week's Worker.) - 
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By ERIK BERT | 
‘ THE BRIGHTENING 


of the political scene at home 


WASHINGTON. 
and abroad cannot be credited 


to the men and women of the 84th Congress, who have just returned home from its first 


session. Only a few Senators 
or even to fulfill the promises which 
they made to the voter. 


The Republicans stuck close to 
the Eisenhower program of melons 
to the wealthy and crumbs to the 
people. The Dixieerats stuck close 
to the Republicans. and jimerow. 
And ‘the Democratic leadership, 
first Lyndon Johnson, and then 
Earle Clements, as Senate major- 
ity leader, and Sam Ravburm, as 
House Speaker, stuck close to the 
Dixiectats in the interest of “party 
unity.” . , | 

The Democrats boasted they had 
done more for the Eisenhower pro- 
‘ _ than the Republicans had, 

or some of the latter kept up a 
barrage from the pro-fascist far 


right on the President. 
* 


THE FATE of three issues is 
typical of the manner in which the 
demands of the people’ were 
treated. 

Republicans and Dixiecrats join- 
ed hands to limit the minimum 
wage to $1, instead of the $1.25 
which laber had demanded, and te 
ban extension of minimum pay 
coverage. : 

Aided by some northern Dem- 
ocrats this same alliance. barred 
any action on the scores of civil 
rights bills that were introduced. 


Although unprecedented labor 


support had won House approval 
of a 90 percent farm parity bill, 
by tacit.bipartisan agreement the 


issue was submerged in hearings| 


in the Senate. 

Other labor demands such as re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley and repeal of 
its state right-to-work section were 
disregarded, and the demand for 
the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage provision was 
scuttled when the highway and 
school construction bills went down 
the drain. 

* 


however, in taking the first major 
‘step toward universal military 


mer UMT-opponents 
sides. The White House exerted 
tremendous pressure when public 
resistance balked action in the 
House, especially on the segrega- 
‘tion issue raised by Rep. Adam 
iClayton Powell. The bill as adopt- 
‘ed compels all men inducted into 


The Administration . succeeded, 


'training, when a number of for-! 
switched | 


and Representatives did anything to lighten the atmosphere, 


been taxed under the Democratic 
bill, moved onto~the House with 
some 2,000 lobbyists. Here Demo- 
crats joined Republicans to kill 
the pay-as-you-go bill. The session 
ended without any highway. con- 
struction authorized. 


°® Urge Raise. for 
PHELPS-DODGE Corp. and 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union reached an agree- 
ment on a new contract after a 
month-long strike. It was first 
break in strike of 35,000 mem- 
bers of the union employed by 


Phelps-Dodge, Kennecott Cop- 
per and American Smelting and 


Refining Co. Federal conciliator 


W. P. Halloran said contract pro- 
vides wage ihcreases of 11%2 to 
17% cents an hour and expanded 
welfare benefits. 


* 


TWO EMERGENCY boards 
recommended wage increases for 
certain railroad and Railway Ex- 
press employees. One board pro- 
posed a formula for maintaining 


| earnings of yard Service engine 


employees who convert to 40 
hours a week by putting them on 
a parity with non-operating em- 

loyees who already havé a 40- 
ee week. This would give them 
an increase of 20 percent over 
basic daily rates in effect in 
September 1948. The workers 
were represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen. Another board 
ig an increase of 11. 
cents an hour for Railway Ex- 
press employees in metropolitan 
New York represented by Team- 


sters union. 
— 


ORGANIZED building and 
construction trade workers won 
wage increases averaging § six 
cents an hour during the second 
quarter of 1955, the Labor De- 
partment reported. For, the year 
ending July 1, 1955, union wage 
scales in the building trades 
were up 3.3 percent, or about 
nine cents an hour, with increas- 
es in individual trades ranging 
from six to ten cents an hour. 

* 


GEORGE HAMPEL, : 
member of the AFL teachers 


i ze > 
= he ye Eales _ . - 
< 4a 3? i 2 ed 

> 


Railroaders 


union, was named president of 
the Milwaukee school. board. 
* i 

UNITED Mine Workers suc- 
ceeded im pushing through Con- 
‘gress legislation to get some of 

- government's huge stocks of sur- 
lus ins ground into edible 
orm distribution to hungry 
Americans. 

* 

NLRB announced it will hold 
hearings ._in Washington Ante 
9 to determine whether it shou 
assert jurisdiction over Miami 


hotel strike. 
* 


SOME 30,000 employees _of~ 


Aluminum Co. of America won 
average wage increases of 15 
cents an hour when Alcoa sign- 
ed contracts with CIO United 
Steelworkers for 17,000 union 
members and with AFL Alumin- 
um Workers for 14,000 mem- 
bers. New contract provides 11% 
cents across the board and 3% 
cents representing revision of job 
classifications. 
* 

JOINT negotiations with Ar- 
mour Co. conducted by AFL 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men and CIO United Packing- 
house Workers won a 14-cent 
hourly raise for 35,000 employ- 
ees. | 

* a0 

GENERAL ELECTRIC will 
lay off 1,650 workers at its plants 
at River Works and Everett, 
Mass., company spokesmen said. 
Layoff to start at rate of 100 
a week, will affect two divisions, 
lighting and motor. Lighting di-" 
vision will be moved te new 
plant at Henderson, N. C. Motor 
division is being absorbed by 
GE plants in Erie and Schenec- | 
tady. CIO-IUE has called emer- 
gency meeting to map plans for. 
protection of seniority rights of 
transferred workers. 


Merger Plans Slated for Discussion 


ar Le 


ae Psi FORCED | resignation of the armed forces to become part = aa 3 
pot 1 E. Talbott as. Secretary of of the ready reserves after two r anizi rive 
the Air Force, and the cancella-| vears of active duty are completed. | 7 7 | 


tion of the Dixon-Yates contract,|" The Administration succeeded 
both the results of public outrage,'j, the face of phlasieana popular, By HERBERT SIGNER 


— epic one on tea Ad-| demand, and Democratic pledges, THE COMING CIO-AFL merger will be in for major discussion and action this 
een Way | program.'in blocking an across-the-board week in Chicago. The AFL is due to hold an Executive ‘Council meeting, a special con- 


Public opinion also stalled a bi-' f = ’ 
partisan attempt to remove natweall Rope tiches aera age ve | vention and a conference of the officers of all affiliated unions running from Monday 


gas prices from federal control. {Democratic Senators bolted in the| ‘rough Friday, Aug."8 to 12, 


Rin. eo Re at ms ~ 


ey ne 


The looting of federal property One of the issues the AFL is quences of AFL-CIO merger agree-| convention scheduled to take place . 

‘ment to date. It played a vital part 
in the long, hard fought railroad 
and phone strikes early this year, 
ak produced a big upsurge in 
labor sentiment and militancy. in 
the South. - 

IT IS likewise apparent in the 
national attention being given by 
AFL and CIO to the 110-day old 
Miami hotel strike, which is to- 
day regarded as a key. test and 
challenge to labor as to all future 
plans for cracking the open shop 
South. | 

Likewise, the 16-week-old Louis-: 
iana sugar refinery strike of CIO 
Packinghouse workers is becoming 
a key issue to labor nationally. The 


scored a victory, however, when 
Congress voted to sell the govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber plants to 
private enterprise which benefitted 
to the tune of several 
millions of dollars. 

* 
-~-~THE DEEP-FELT yearning for 
peace throughout the nation did 
awaken some response on the Hill. 
Most significant was the statement 


of 29 House Democrats greeting} After the Senate had voted for izing fund with contributions from 


the Geneva conference. It was a 
far cry from the unanimous. House 
action at the beginning of the ses- 
sion _ giving Eisenhower .a_ free 
hand military intervention in 
the Formosa Straits. 


THE U. S. CIRCUIT Court 


of “Appeal vided abe “con. 
: ' gentences against San 
Franeisco Communist leader 


Oleta O’Connor Yates: from three 


years to one. Mrs. Yates hailed - 


the decision as a. partial victory 
and an indication that witch- 


‘editor of: the National 
a x * 2° ; £ = sole ; 
. ee f 3 aaa? | eee AF Gee) 8} by 


hundred 


crucial vote. 
_ 


THE BIG money lobbies scored 


two major victories. The Housing 


; bill as it emerged from a Senate- 
| House conference included a nom- 
inal 45,000 units, after the real 
‘ estate lobby moved into action. 
‘The Senate approval of a Demo- 
cratic bill to authorize 135,000 
units a year for five years was the 
signal for the lobby to move. 


a Democratic pay-as-you-go high- 
way bill, and had defeated the 
Eisenhower propesal for bond f- 
oe the trucking lobby acted. 
This lobby represents the big over- 
the-road shippers, who would have 


LIBERTIES 


Justice John M. Harlan of the 
Supreme Court, leaving an a 
peal to the full court as the only 
course. The British born news- 
man ‘has been in jail since May 
13 under a deportation: order. 
Usually in such cases’ nominal 
bail is granted during’ appeal. 
* 


FLORIDA FIGHTERS for 


civil liberties celebrated-a state 


court decision on over- 

ing the disbarment of Leo 
ee eee Miami at- 
tomey ha summarily 
barred by a Cixeuit judge after 
invoking the Fifth Amendment 


before a Senate witchhunt com-' |i 


'the industrial union department of 
ithe new merged labor body to 
Jaunch what Walter Reuther call- 
ed “the most effective comprehen- 
Sive orgahizing campaign ever 
undertaken in the history of the 
trade union movement.” 


The CIO plan calls for the crea- 
tion of a multi-million doflar a. 


: 


‘both CIO-and AFL unions. The 
‘biggest CIO unions have already 
agreed to give $1 per member to 
start this fund~off. 

* 


dent who. is slated to head t 
AFL-CIO, has indicated he will 
suppert the organizing plan. As to 


expected to consider is the CIO) 
‘plan adopted two weeks ago for, 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL pst CIO executive board said that no- 


where in the South is the struggle 
to maintain “an almost feudal pat- 
tern of economy more bitterly 


what response to expect from AFL 


waged than’ in the sugar growing 


unions, Meany said there would 
‘be “a generally favorable reaction 
because everyone feels that a 
strong organizing campaign is one 
of the basic objectives of the merg- 


er. 

The AFL-CIO merger paet pro- 
vides for appointment of a director 
‘of organization from’ CIQ ranks. 
‘However, while a 


refining areas of Louisiana.” . 
The Louisiana strike will high- 
light a special CIO Packinghouse 


| have an 
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its ciesta reat 
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in Chicago Monday, .Aug. 8, the 

same day as the opening of the 

AFL Executive Council meeting. 
* 


THE PROSPECTIVE organiz- 
ing drives of the new merged labor 
body are expected to take in, in 
addition to the South, such major 
unorganized industries as retail, 
wholesale, department ‘store, of- 
fices, seaiial. and others. The 
new AFL-CIO will start off with 
sOme 15,000,000 membérs. A new 
organizing drive of the scope out- 
lined by the CIO plan could bring 
millions of new members into labor 
ranks in the South and nationally. 

This Friday, Aug. 12, as a wind- 
up to the week of sessions, the AFL 
has scheduled a meeting of officers 
of. all affiliated international and 
national unions for discussion of 
the merger, and to enable Meany to 
answer questions. aoa 

It is expected the draft merger 
constitution may. come in for some 
examination and eae gs l- 
though only two unions, ypo- 

ical and. Patternmakers, have 
= indicated they have some 
ges to. recommend. 

Nowhere in the AFL a 
unions or officia 
some of the worst reactionary 
tures of the draft constitution and 

‘strengthening’ along 
cratic lines. te i 


of the: merger discussion Friday, 


. although, considering the bureau- 


cratic makeup of the bulk of AFL 
officialdom, it: hardly seems- likely. 
tess ¢ 
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= It remains to’ be seen whether 
.- Lanything ‘like «this will come out 
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U E Blocks Westinghon: 
_ Violate Contract Through Speedup 


IT WAS UE LOCAL 107 at the 
big Lester, Pa., plant of the Wes-|M 
tinghouse Electric Corp. that con-: 
tributed the third significant vic- 
tory. 7 

There it became a bitter-end 


fight to block the corporation from 
carrying out what the executive 


‘committee of the local termed “a 


nae nr attempt to force the} 
om i on the street” in order to 
n” them up for the “coming 


7 pana negotiations.” 


For a week the management 
sent its time-study experts into de- 
partments in violation of the 
union contract. Workers were com- 
manded to run additional machines 
so the experts could shew by pic- 


tures that this would not coristi- 


tuté an overload. 


The company bosses arrogantly 


assumed they had the right to|greatly diminished work. situation 
\generally in the shop to put over 


time-study any job they picked 
out: Objections by the workers |a 
precipitated summary layoffs, re-| 
gardless of seniority. 


“MANAGEMENT,” wrote Presi- 
dent Carl Gray of the union in its 
official Seen k aeek 107 News—. 
“evidently felt the (union) mem- 
bers were ripe for plucking be- 
cause there is. very little work in 
the shop and prospects for the im- 
mediate future are quite dark. 

“Numerous layoffs had taken 


place until there . are roughtly for further company attacks. 


ithe huge plant, 


jthough officials of the local warn 


use Plot le 


1,800 people on. the recall list. 
Most departments were in the 
middle of or about to complete a 
four-day week. 


“But the company sitialaaianad 
the temper of the membership and 
the long established tradition of 
solidarity in UE Local 107 to de- 
fend hard-won gains. 


“The entire membership was 
‘aroused by management's actions. 
When management ‘started its dis- 
‘ciplinary firknigh policy, depant- 
ment after department went home 
to support those people furloughed 
out of seniority. The entire fur- 
lough policy of. the company was 
an additional] violation of the con- 
tract, . 

* 

AS GRAY emphasizes “the man- 
agement’s attempts to take advan- 
tage of widespread layoffs and a 


program of outright violations 
of tle UE contract met a brick 
wall of united resistance from the 
union members.” 
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|Bowles’ Follower 
|\Spreads Racist 
|\Poison in Md. 


ELLENDALE, Del. — Nelson 
W. Abbott, of this town, who is| 
admittedly a member of Bryant 
Bowles KKK outfit—the National 
Assn. for Advancement of White 
People,—got himself into the lime- 
4' light July 28 at a meeting of Dor- 
chester County, Md., residents 
who are opposed to Negro children 
attending “white” schools, 

“We had them (Negrees) in our 
schools (in Delaware), and the 
courts got them out,” he told the 
crowd of about a hundred. “Our 
local school boards have been 
handed down an ultimatum that 
they must have their reports in by 
August 15 for speedy integration. 


“I hope,” he shouted defiantly, 
“that enough of our local school 


boards will ignore the mandate of, 
the state school board te keep our 


schools as they are.” 


It is evident that Bowles. suc- 
cess in getting away unpunished 
for his incitations te violence 
against the Negroes and his brazen 
defiance of the U.S. Supreme 
Court's -anti-segregation decision | 
is creating imitators ameng his 
followers. Abbott’s provocations 
would seem to merit attention of 
the law enforcement officers of 


After a week of the daily closing 
down of virtually all operations in| 
the corporation 
agreed to withdraw the time-study 
men. Work returned to normal, 


that its members must be ready 


————— 


End Spy Racket, 


Committee Urges 


pended by the Steel Cit 


PITTSBURGH. —A_ folder ex- 
posing the latest facts about the 
notorious local stoolpigeons— | 


Indus- 


Tax Struggle 


‘Labor in this state—with few ex- 


trial Union Council for his -anti- 
labor activities. He was at that 
time trying to break up the United 


Delaware. , | 
~e J 


(Continued from Page 16) 


start from scratch!” 

“Smith, with that statement, 
conceded for the first time that 
the Republicans view the tax solu-| 
tion as between the income tax 
and the sales tax,” observed the. 
Harrisburg Evening News, a rock-) 
ribbed Republican paper. 


It was the recognition of this 
fact that had caused Organized 


ceptions—to prefer the Governor’s 
solution to what they were sure 


was what would be offered by the} ‘ 


Republicans. 
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Nerth Star *. 
On South Street 


oo Seman eeeereersanesnesssneses=ssesss By R. i. B. 


FEPC . . . Tobacco Chewing Senafors . . . 


‘School Boy Tricks’ .. . and the GOP ... 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY of Pennsylvania ... 1865. 
the central point of the struggle of the Negro for equality in Penn- 
sylvania at that time was winning of the right of colored citizens 
to ride on the street cars. of Philadelphia. . . . Legislatien was in- 
troduced into the State Legislature giving all persons the right. to 
ride on the means of public transportation . . . the bill was passed m 
the Senate, but in the Lower House the legislators went to the 
“Passenger and Railway Committee” where it was “smothered.” 

Twelve of the 15 aenilidien of the P&R Committee were Re- 
publicans. ; 

Tide’ wes dd Uink-dpeing 26 Oh |. cand 1h0e Sal 0 ea 
year ... some of the GOP Legislators would have to face the veters 
come fall . ... something had to be done. .. . It was done. .. . 7 

The story of how the slick GOP politicos of that day attempted 
to get themselves off the hook is recoréed in a booklet written in 


| 1866 “Why Colored Peopie in Philadelphia Are Exeluded from the 


Street Cars” The booklet quotes a one Representative Lee, who 
was the chairman of the P&R Committe, as Bags “The ‘school 
boy trick was resorted to of stealing the bill” . from his file... 
“in order that it might be said that there was no such bill in the 
hands of the Committee.” 


1955 ... History sort of repeats itself... . 


Today FEPC is the focal point of fight for full citizenship for 
the Negro in Pennsylvania. .. . 


For the past several years both political parties have carried 
FEPC as a campaign pledge . .. and the Democrats have pulled 
their share of deals, fence sitting and legislative shenanigans . . . 
but at this stage of the fight . . . for outright dirty deals, political 
trickery and callous disregard for campaign promises .. . the Penn- 
sylvania GOP wins the silver skates. . . . 


Today's Republican legislators when trying to get off the hook 

on a campaign promise resort te no such “school boy tricks” as 
filching a bill from a committee file . . . no siree . . . not they. . 
He men—they are . . . tobacco chewing he men . .. who by secret 
ballot vote down a . ‘Jong-standing promise to the voters of the 
Commonwealth . . . then tear up the ballot slips . . . throw them 
into a waste basket and spit tobacco juice over ‘then te hide 
their hypecrisy . . . but when the tobacco juice runs over their lip 
and down the chin for all the voters to see... something must 
be done . . . the whole state is uP in arms and 1956 is an election 
year . _ FEPC becomes a must . . . the issue can not be dueked. . 


Cet FEPC out of Ginnie .. « even’ pass the law .. . ate 
fall voters will have to be faced. . . . “And we want YOU 
PEOPLE to kiiow that our party made FEPC law in Pennsylvania.” 

So FEPC is passed . .. but amendments . . . on FEPC for the 
aged . . . amendents eliminating employers who employ less 
than 25 workers . . . throw in everything this time . . . next time 
strip the bill bare . . . but get off the hook . the hope. ... 


-' Joseph Mazzei and Matt Cvetic— 
ar. and Lillian Harding and the 
roles of Harry Alan Sherman and 
State Supreme Court Justice Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno in the destruc- 
tion of civil liberties in this area 
is getting wide circulation through | 
the efforts of the Committee to |him by the very Court on which 
End the Stoolpigeon Racket. Some ‘he sits. - - 

10,000 copies have .been mailed| The committee calls for letters 
out. to Senator Thomas Henning, chair- 

The circular points out the. anti-|man,. Senate Sub-Committee on. 
labor nature of the stoolpigeon Constitutional Rights, Sena‘e Office | 
racket, Mazzei, Cyetic and the/Bldg, Washington, D.C., urging 


Electrical Workers Union. 
Justice Musmanno’s “patriotism” 
which he continually parades, is 


After all, ’55 is ret 65! 


i otedllieentetinnmennatienteaie —e —~ 


Header for Trip te Russia 


PHILADELPHIA. — This letter{ This I believe to be very good. 
appeared in Bulletin of July 30:'But I also believe that the effort 

I see where Rep. Carnahan (D- would be doubled if we’ would 
Mo) introduced a bill to provide|send 300 Americans under the 
up to $2,000 each to. bring 300|same conditions to Russia. 
Russians to. this country for a My wife, son and I would like 
'two-month visit. _In a demonstra-|te be three of the 300. 
tion of America’s peaceful intents, : 100% for Peace.’ 


A 4-page 9x12 folder now being 
, | distributed—repor tedly in a million 


an ‘alias for his politica ambition. copies—by the unions anticipated 
it is charged. Examples are given|Smiths confession. In big print 


of the severe . reprimands given | heavily emphasized and several 
hard-hitting illustrations, .the cir- 


cular hammers away at the “Cham- 
ber of Commerce 3 percent’ sales 
tax,’ as the Republican alternative 
to the Leader tax program. 


At the same time the state: lead- 
ers of the Big Four of labor—the 


Hardings have been used repeat- 
edly against the ‘unions and to 


“finger” union members. Sherman, 


whom the folder characterizes as 
“attorney and local organizer of 
the stoolpigeon racket, was sys- 


an end to the employment of pai 
informers by the Government. 

Senator William Langer of the 
committee has asked that all viola- 
tions of constitutional rights be 
brought. to its attention. 


Order Steel City Food Worker 
Deported to Fascist Homeland 


PITTSBURGH. — Immigration 
Dept. officials are still persecuting 


foreign-born workers in this area. 
One of the worst cases is that of 


the examiner had found Santes en- 
gaged in “Communist activities” 
within. the past 10. years. 


tr 


AFL, CIO, UMWA and Brother-|@ ~~ 


hood of Railroad Trainmen—tele- 
graphed the Senators of both. par- 
ties urging support for the House- 
approved bill. The UMWA is 
bringing all its influence to bear 
on four Republican Senators from 
heavy coal mining areas. All four 
Labor groups are pressuring Re- 
publican Senator Frank Kepriver, 
who is also Mayor of Du- 
quesne. 


Replace Fear and Hate Between 
U.S. and USSR by Talks—Reader 


CHESTER, Pa.—The following létter appeared in the Chester 
Times July 28. The newspaper is a most conservative Republiean 
sheet. : 

Editor, Chester Times: 

The fear of Russia makes the U. S. arm and the fear of the 
U. S. makes Russia arm. Each side becomes more and more eon- 
vinced that the other side wants war. After all, they are preparing 
for it. 


Each side becomes more and mere convinced that war is 


inevitable and therefore is eager not to be caught naping. 


There is another reason to distrust peace through strength. 
‘In attempting to deal with Communism through force we overlook 


* © 
arronney “v. y, ste AW Readies 
a Greek-born food —worker—Gus BERG, who represents: Santes, has 3 


Santes. 
titioned the A ls Board fo a 
Santes is 67 years old and- has rehearing gg asics of “ar tates 


raised a family here.. His) wife is| 
now suffering from severe. anemia 
and arthritis in both legs, so she 


is practically. bedridden. 
Although 


igration Appesls ow a hearing 


this was brought to o lliability of his testimony. 
; tol attention of the the Board of 


‘tion net available at the previous 
hearing that reveals the sordid past| 
of Joseph Mazzei, the main witness 
- lagainst the Greek, and the unre- 


The Western Pensylvania Com- 
mitte for Protection of Foreign- 
Born is calling for letters to. Charles 
Garfinkel, - Immigration Directo 
Fedéral Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, 0. & 
posing the deportation. Santes, 
would be in a se of death. in 
fascist Greece. 


19 Form Tool Strike Vote 


The, United Auto. Workers has begun 


_ CHIGAGO (FP). — 
ities wilin heweated at 


East Moline, HL, plants of the 


Tractor Strike 


PEORIA, Illinois. — The C.1.0. 
United Auto Workers prepared to 
call 12,500 employes out-on strike 
at midnight against the John Deere 
Tractor Co. 

The union already is on strike]. 
against the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

John Deere and union officials|. 
met at Moline, Ill., in last-ditch). 


negotiations. ‘The union ‘is seeking] being 
{a guaranteed annual wage for the 
employes in eight plants in Iowa!.. 


and Illinois. 
Union and Caterpillar’ Co. off-| 


the necessity for understanding Cammunism. 

Communism is an idea ‘which is offeréd as a way to a better 
life. We cannot threaten an idea with an H-bomb. You can eppese 
it only. with better ideas. . You cannot force democracy on a people. 


|* If it is not freely chosen, it is not démocracy. 


At best the Geneva | ean only make a beginning. 
The achievement of peace thtough disarmament, through freedom 
of communication, travel and. ‘rade, and through helping the im- 

pveished peogle af. the ‘a to sats gon Hy will be a 
and difficult job. 

* There isa great deal to be done to insure that we will under- 
“take. to carry through our shaté' of the job. Right now it is espe- 
‘cially: important for us to help:our leaders overcome their fear of 

considered “soft” on the; Russians if they continue strong for 
agreement and show a c to’ make mutual coneessiens. 
-\. ARTHUR GCL , 915 Harvard Ave., Swarthmere. 
DAVID HUNTINGTON, $11 .Elm Ave., Swarthmore, 


rr | Question for Bishop Sheen 


-PHELADELPHIA.—A reader of Sheen: Why can't. you let. Me- 
the Daily News wrote its editor Carthyism lie. peacefully buried? 
; the anti-Soviet Pact a or a let “aye solve 
it ways done? 

|contract provision fer the union paper. : ‘Ne can get get along aie well 
shop. Agreement had been reached |igs - - _lwithout MeCarthyism or Sheenism. 
i PE Do you want. anather World, War? 

1 wih to sk Bishop Futon J ate’ Odes '—Jacob Eslinger 


TYP. SPT ee” eer ena oo ave. 


cials met with government medi- 
letors today to try to end a strike}, 


that began Friday. 
The main issue appears to be a 


Jotenaiaol Harvester: ‘Corp. as contract negotiations with the | 
company: continued. 

: SMGaE ies the wibe até. seme 60,000. UAW. workers msking 
farm equipment: ~The negotiations began July 11 and can last as 
long as Aug. 25, when: the nt contract expires. . 

. ~o -‘The union isseeking a of guaranteed. annual wage plan, | 
ae the union shop, - retroactive pay raises in line - with: agreements 
Ss reached between the UAW and the automotive industry and fringe 
Z : y Denefitss« TAIW PNG Ark (fiFet sis ese. ahs 8S Ow Pe ) 
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PHILADELPHIA. _Quistandin 
'|three biggest unions—the CIO: United 
|dependent United Electrical Workers. 


{ UAW 


IN A FIVE-DAY strike against 
the Budd Co. the two UAW ocals: 


Lender Urges GOP Appoint Friends 
Of FEPC to Conference Committee 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Governor 
Leader has put the Republican 
leaders .in the Senate, where they 
have a majority, on the hot spot 
in the matter of FEPC legislation. 

With the House and Senate 
each backing their own version, 
the legislation will go to a joint 
conferenec committee for final ac- 
tion. The makeup of this commit- 
tee will decide what, if. any, bill 
gets through for the Governor's 


| 


signature. 

His action in urging the Repub- 
licans to appoint conferees favor- 
able to an rte FEPC means 
that the N gps at who are 
most affected, together with the 


state labor movement which back- 


ed the House-passed bill, will 
judge the Republican party by 
what stand its conferees take in 
the committee. 


With both parties maneuvering 


the demand for an effect 


for position already in next year’s 
Presidential election, sa 63 
bill will not be popular, especial 
ly if—as we hope-t e Negro 
will keep the issue on their 
page. 

We repeat the admonition given 
our readers in last week's issue: 
Get busy on your legislators and 
make them come across with the 
pars vote mem a 1 strong FEPC 

i 


ont 


Penna. lax 


Brings Class Lineup 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Passage by 
the House of the Leader “classified 
income” tax pregram dumped into 
the lap of the Republican major- 
ity in the Senate the responsibility 
for “what happens next” in the 
ever more urgent problem of f- 
nancing the State for this bien- 

nium, dating back to June 1. 


As the lead-off article on the 
state taxation situation predicted 
in the Pennsylvania Worker of 


June 5, the course of the struggle} 


over what kind of taxes should 
be levied thas crystallized into a 
CLASS LINEUP, with Big Busi- 


ness and its supporters fighting the 


Struggle 


Governors plan with every re- 
source at their disposal and Or- 
ganized Labor, with its supporters, 
gradually rallying behind his plan. 

Now with the bill before the 
Senate this class alignment is in-| 
tensified. The Old Guard of Re- 
publican members are dyed-in- 
the-wool servants.of the Big Busi- 
ness interests that have so. long}. 
ruled Pennsylvania with an iron 


perty” and the rankest. kind of| 
“creeping socialism.” The Gover- 
nor’s attempt to exempt the wage 
earners, who are the bulk of our 


victories Lave inna wen senna lath tees be te 
Auto Workers, CIO Transport Workers and the in- 


involved secured a “mutually sat- 
isfactory” agreement on the key 
issue of “down-time” pay. This 
covers the hourly rate at which 
employes on: plecework are paid 
while their machines stand idle for 
no. fault of theirs. 


The company had paid nothin 
for the first 45 minutes of suc 
enforced idleness. The union de- 
manded the non-paid period be 
cut to 24 minute or less, 

* 


IN THE FINAL settlement the 
corporation conceded a number of 
other adjustments in working 
€S$| schedules and conditions, together 
with a- “package” raise under a 
new three-year contract amounting 
to more than 20 cents an hour. 
The raise actually had been of- 
fered on the second day of the 
strike, but Local 92, representing 
the 4 000 production workers at 
the corporation’s Red Lion plang; 
rejected it because it did not 
factorily settle-the “downtime” 
pute. 


A spokesman for Budd’s claims 


™ 


population, from having to pay. 
taxes on the first thousand dollars’ 
of their income is “class discrimina- 
tion.” 

Their fingers have been itching 
with the desire to strangle the'th 
measure and now apparently the 
opportunity is theirs, What then? 


Inadvertently . Charles Smith, 
Republican leader in the House, 
let- the cat out of the bag in a 
remark shouted at Hiram Andrews, 
Democratic .Speaker of that body, 
in the heat of the debate during) 
passage of the tax bill. 


hand. 

To them the distinction made 
by the Leader tax plan between 
“earned” and “unearned” income 
and the heavier rate imposed on 
the latter is “confiscation of pro-| 


“You are killing the SALES 
'TAX,” he-told Andrews. “That's 


your privilege. Our privilege is to 
kill the INCOME TAX. Well 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Gev’t Lends Hand 


to Open-Shop... 


Court Orders AFL Officials 
Must OK Work With Scabs 


‘from someone who heard from 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


PHILADELPHIA 

Officers of three AFL locals— 
two teainsters and one longshore- 
man—were commanded by — the 
government last week to tell their 
members its OK to load. scab- 
trucks, 

The legal phrase to dress up 
this ugly attack on labor is “an 


injunction against a secondary boy- 
xott.” It was issued by Chief Judge 
William H. Kirkpatrick of the 
U. S. District Court at the request 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and is designed to help 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co. (H 3 
H) here smash attempts to organize 
its employes. 

“Here are the facts. 

This past May Teamsters Local 
107, with three other 
AFL. locals—bakers, butchers and. 
' restaurant workers—started a cam- 
paign to organize 4,100 workers 
in H & H's big commissary at 10th 
and Locust Sts. and 78 bake 
and restaurants throughout 
area. H & H imme- 
diately fired some workers at the' 
commissary for wearing union but- 
tons, whereupon the unions de- 
— a Strike and set up picket 


A few days later when a truck} 


with a non-union driver a 

at the Industrial Cold: Storag 
Warehouse to pick up meat for! 
H & H, the union men there—who' 
\ belong to Teamsters Local 169; 
ao a to load it. Another 


WH, were served with 


| 


Co. got the same cold-shoulder 
treatment from the union men 
there, who belong to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men, Local 1650, AFL. 


* 
NEITHER .169 nor 1650 are on 


someone else, etc. It was supplied 
by cops and management repre- 
sentatives. 

When the union attorneys ob- 
jected that hearsay evidence is not 
admissible in a court of law the 
government attorney argued that 


strike a t H & H. But the of- 
ficers of these locals, together with | 


the officers of Teamsters Local’ 


107 which is on strike against H & 
e Federal: 
injunction. Here is why. 

When the H & H_ began to get, 
hurt through the refusal of 169 
and 1650 to load scab trucks the 
government moved in to declare} 
thatt he action of these union 
workers was only to help Team- 
sters Local 107 in its stroke against 
H & H, and for no other reason. 
This is called a secondary boycett, 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley. 
Act. So the. three unions were 
jtaken into court to answer the in- 
junction suit. 


But members of 169 and 1650, 


need to be told by their officers 


lother blowst he anti-union forces 
}' von Mochziscker, attorney for Lo- 


ordinary rules of law need not ‘be 
followed in cases where the NLRB 
seeks an injunction against labor. 


¥ 

THE INJUNCTION issued by 
Judge Kirkpatrick commands the 
union. officers to post notices over 
their signatures informing their 
members that no disciplinary ac- 
tion or retaliation of any kind. 
would be brought against any 
member for handling H & Hs) .— 
goods. 

How much of a victory this will! 
be for H & H remains to be seen, 
since the evidence in this case 
shows pretty clearly. that in this 
day age union workers don't 


jwhat to do or not to do when a 
}seab truck pulls up to be loaded. 
But this injunction is fouler than 


have used in this strike. Michael 


cal 107, condemned the court de-. 
cision 6a —— humilat- 
ing.” witz, attorney. 
for 1650 and 596, called it “vin- 
dictive and unfair.” 

Workers at H & H are miserably 
Y_Sit panera and shamefully . jim-| Geor 
y|crowed. This AFL organizing cam-: 


a 


pst on “asses more © than ordinary |y 
ost i 


Right Now! 


the settlement is for. the workers 
‘the best wage schedule in the auto 
parts industry.” The company 
‘makes automobile bodies and 
stainless steel railroad cars. It ‘is 
the biggest industrial employer. in 


the city. 
« 
THE NEW contract provides 


tification for the wholesale dis- 
charges. 

In a a Token Jufy bes the 
company a either to retire on 
pensions to’ which — had be- 
come entitled or to find. jobs in 
other departments for 86 whom 
the PTC had previously announced 
would be laid off in accordance 
with management’s “prerogative” 
of deciding the size of its labor 
force. The union acquiesced: in the 
layof of 71, 


* 

“THIS is the first time a Na- 
tional City Lines company has met 
with us,” emph TWU Na- 
tional vice-president Lewis Dwyer, 
who participated in the negotia- 
tions, 


The NCL, big national holding 
and operating company, took over 
PTC last March. President Paul W. 
O'Rourke, of Local 234, has re- 
 peatedly castigated the new own- 
ers of PTC. as having “a total dis- 
regard for its civic responsibility 
and the rights of working people. 


|. “We showed them .our union 
meant business,” 
ing that the local would insist the 
company furnish the people of 
Philadelphia with good transporta- 
tion. “We are not going to let them 
curtail service or short-cut. their 
maintenance forces.” 
* 


WHILE the CIO~ Transport 


for a supplemental unemployment} Workers Union was forcing the 


plan along the lines of the Ford 
modified guaranteed annual wage, 
an annual “improvement” wage in- 
crease, a “cost-of-living allowance, 
improved vacations and pensions, 
wage hikes for skilled workers, and 
other minor adjustments. 


For the Red Lion employes, it 
is their first CIO contract. _, Until 
last F ebruary they were 
sented” by an “independent” fa. 

That the corporation can well 
afford the concessions for which 
its 9,000 employes had to sacrifice 
five days pay is revealed in its fi- 
nancial report for the first six 
months of this year. It has just 
been made public, 

It shows the company made a 
gain of more than $6,000,000 in 
| profits over those for the first half 
of last year. Its prosperity is re- 
flected in the jump in prices of its 


common stock from $1.31 a share 
in 1954 to $2:57 now quoted. 
* 


TWU 


THE VICTORY won by the 
Transport. Workers Union came as 
the result of a five-month tig 6 
of Local 234, which represents 
8,800 ting and maintenance 
employes of the PTC, to save the 
jobs of 213 maintenance workers. 

Three: times since last February 
whne the dismissals were an- 
nounced the local had to threaten 
» peg: strikes in order to force 

management to confer with 
union representatives over the. jus- 


__.| union, 


PTC to back down -from its pro- 
jected wholesale dismissals, AFL 
Teamsters Union Local 187, which 
represents the corporation's office 
employes, won reinstatement of 30 
out of 42 office workers who ‘had 
been summarily fired for picketing 
the headquarters of the concern. 
PTC had very reluctantly agreed 
to arbitration of the dischar - 
The arbitrator—U.S. District J 
Thomas f. Clary—ordered that 13 
of the 30 should receive back 
wages to the date of their lavoffs 
last May, with restoration of their 
seniority. The other. 17 are to be 
reinstated to that date also but 
without back pay. 
PTC revealed, 


Eleven more, the 
had been slated for layoffs before 
the picketing. Clary ruled that 
these therefore had not been dis- 
charged for “cause.” The decision 
makes them eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation and rehiring 
with restoration of all their rights. 

Out of the 42: discharges he sus- 
tained the PTC on only one. The 
company has no appeal from his 
decision since it bound itself to 
accept his findings. 


e|M. B. Folsom Sworn in 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 1.—Ma- 
rion B. Folsom was sworn in as 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare at a White House 
ceremony toda 

Folsom, 61, ah been Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury. He former- 
ly was an official of Eastman Kodak 

0. Folsom succeeds Mrs. Oveta 


hated Hobby. 


Free Ingrams | 


The Philadelphia Women’s 
Committee for Equal Justice has. 
‘been..conducting an active. cam- 
paign for the release of Mrs. Rosa 
Ingram, who has been. serving a 
term of life imprisonment in: a jail 
in Georgia for the alleged mur- 
der of a Shite farmer. 

It has been conclusively proven 
that the white farmer had attempt- 
ed to rape her and did physically 
essault Ker. Her two sons came to 
her help and in the struggle the 
white man was killed. 

The family is now eligible for 


pent ‘We urge Ye age to. write oo 


Pace, Atlanta, (sa poet the 


| at once. 


he declared, stat- - 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the 1 
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ial <h Pron 
Rocks ‘China Lobby’ 


By ROB F. HALL 


WANG PING-NAN, ambassador for the Chinese People’s Republic to Poland who 
is representing his government in the talks with the U.S. at Geneva, entered the con- 
ferenee room last Monday quietly, as. is his custom. None of the nen observing- 
his arrival. could have guessed ae 
the significance of the message 
he carried, nor gauge its reper- 
cussions around the world. 
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almost unanimous -humanity is 
jubilant over the possibilities for 
a‘ Pacific settlement which flow 
from the Big Four talks at Ge- 


from which, it was hoped, a- 
settlement of Far East. frictions 
would ean come, 
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A few minutes later, however, 
the cables and the wireless sang 
with his news—the Chinese 
- People’s Republic had _ released 
the eleven U.S. airmen im- 
prisoned as spies. 
~“I hope that this measure 
taken by the Chinese govern- 
ment will have favorable effects 
on our present talks,” said Wane. 

U.S. ambassador U,. Alexis 
Johnson, representing our coun- 
try, expressed gratification, and 
the two delegations proceeded 
to examine thé issues which 
were to be the subject of their 
talks. 

In Western Europe and in 
Asia, this action by Peking was 
greeted warmly as confirmation 
of the Chinese government’s de- 


sire to facilitate the negotiations 


Made Moon to Cirele the Earth 


~~ 


By JOHN STACHEL — 


F __ Reaching into the Outer Space 


AT LAST it has come. After centuries of gazing longingly out into space, man is 


now ready to take the first step on the long, hard path outward. And just as the patriarch Commun 
Noah sent out a dove from his ark in searci of the land, so our scientists are readying a 


“bird” to be the first messenger 
to report on the new world of 
Outer space, : 

For that is the nickname that 
has been given to the artificial 
satellite. which is now bein 


planned, a miniature moon whic 


will circle the earth, as part of 
America’s participation in the In- 


‘ternational Geophysical Year of 


, OUT sf 


smal 


1957-58. : 

And like the bird sent out by 
Noah this “bird” will never re- 
turn if it is successful; not be- 
cause it has found land, : but be- 
cause it will be burnt up by the 
frictional heat when it finally hits 
the earth's: atmosphere on its 


way down. 
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path around the earth at the stag- 

pering speed of 18,000 miles per 

our—about ten times the speed 
of fast jet planes. 
. 


IF YOU WANT to under- 
stand how a rocket works, there 
is no better way than by per- 


forming a simple experiment that 
will cost you no more than a 
nickel. Blow up a toy balloon 
and then, instead of tying the 
end, just let go. You will see it 
take off; careen around the 
room crazily, and finally settle 
to the ground, Why does it do 
this? The yas you. have blown 


into the balloon is compressed 


and as it rushes to escape 
through the. hole, there is a kick- 
back reaction on the balloon that 


drives it in exactly the 


. oepowe 
direction to that in which the 
gas is escaping at any moment, 


A rocket is simply a device 
to harness this kickback motion 
to drive the gas container for- 
ward. } 

As far as ts publicly known, 
the top speed at which a rocket 
has flown is about 6,000 m.p.h. 
and the highest a single rocket 
has gotten is about 150 miles 
up. Both are still far from the. 
goals for the satellite, But here 
“wifts jingle about the fleas 
with. smaller fleas upon ‘em 
comes to the\rescue. A smaller 
rocket can be piled onto a large 
one, and a still smaller one piled 

onto that one, etc.,.each one being 
Jannched\when the last one nears 
the end of its climb. 

Thus each starts with the speed 
and altitude of the last, and goes 
on from there. A two-state rocket 
has already gone 250 miles high— 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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‘from Wisconsin 


IN OUR OWN Country, the 


_ news was headlined in virtually 


every daily . paper. President 
Eisenhower was described as 
“ex ing the mation’s relief 
and joy.” ~The Airforce proceed- 
ed to-make arrangements to fly 
the airmen from Hong Kong to 
west coast stations and to fly 


- their families. to these’same. sta- 
tions for the happy ‘reunions of 


- 
. 


loved ones. Es 

Only Sen. Joe McCarthy in 
our country and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa were unhappy 
about is “adlevelopment. The 
somewhat shopworn~ fuehrer 
rofessed to see 
in the release of the airmen a 
“deal”. And Chiang’s aides at 
Taipei complained that by~re- 
moving one of the issues divid- 
ing the U.S. and China, Peking 
had paved the way for discuss- 
ing other issues, such as For- 
mosa, recognition and a UN 


- Seat. 


For the fact is that while an 


~* 
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~nor the threat of a hot war re- 


st Party He 
Worker Drive tor Circulation 


néva, neither Joe McCarthy nor | 


Chiang Kai-shek (nor their pay- 
rollers and _ satellites) want the 
cold war in the Far East ended 


moved. 
* 


‘ 


THE ATTITUDE of the Eis- 


enhower administration, on the 
other hand, is less simple. While 


they are reluctant to permit the 


development of such harmony 
and concord as would nage their 
retention of bases amd arma- 
ments obviously whrwarranted, 
they cannot ignore either the 
urge for settlement expressed by 
other Western powers, nor the 
incessant clamor of the American 
people for an end to the cold 
war everywhere. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles is thus 
giving the world an exhibition of 
a diplomat determined to pre- 
serve a sort of “cold peace” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Fifty Communist Party leaders, gathered last week 
at a two-day conference to map a stepped-up drive to de- 
fend civil liberties decided to throw the full weight of 


their Party. behind the summer 


. push for 1,200 Daily Worker 


Subscriptions. They say the 
drive is an aid in developing 
the struggle to preserve the Bill 
of Rights, and specifically “the 
rights of the workingclass and 
the Communist Party. 

They also viewed the expan- 
sion of Daily Worker circulation 
how as a way of equipping the 


“Left” so it can “more eftective- - 


ly help the American: le to 
realize the promise of the his- 
toric Geneva conference. 


Here is how they put it: 

“The Daily Worker has pro- 
jected a’ special summer push 
for 1,200 subscriptions between 
June 15 and Labor Day. So far, 


it has succeeded in obtaining — 


only a small part of its goal. - 
“We are convinced, however, 


‘that if the Party throws its 


weight into this effort, the Daily 
Worker can reach its goal even 
though little more than four 
weeks remain until Labor. Day. 
“We welcome the. effort oe 
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people to realize the promise of 
the historic Geneva Conference. 
It is essential in —— the 
Left for the vital 1956 elec- 
tions, 

“The- special drive for DW 
subs is timely for another reason, 
too. All active supporters of the 
paper agree the effort to build 
circulation must be all-year- 
round. So far, this has not ‘wera 
the case in practice, and circula- 
tion continues to decline. The 
drive for DW _ subs, especially 
among Worker readers who do 
not read the: DW regularly, will 
help to restore circulation ac- 
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Leaves Promises Unfilh 


By ERIK BERT 


THE BRIGHTENING of the political scene at home and abroad cannot be credited 
to the men and women of the 84th Congress, who have just returned home from its first 
session. Only a few Senators and Representatives did anything to lighten the atmosphere, 


or even to fulfill the promises which 
they made to the voter. 


The Republicans stuck close to 
the Eisenhower program of melons 
to the wealthy and crumbs to the 
people. The Dixiecrats stuck close 
to the Republicans and jimcrow. 
And the Democratic leadership, 
first Lyndon Johnson, and then 
Earle Clements, as Senate major- 
ity leader, and Sam Rayburn, as 
House Speaker, stuck close to the 
Dixiecrats in the interest of “party 
unity.” | 

The Democrats boasted they had 
dene more for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram than the Republicans had, 
for some of the latter kept up a 


barrage from the pro-fascist far 


right on the President. 
* 


THE FATE of three issues is 


- typical of the manner in which the 


demands of the people were 
treated. 

Republicans and Dixiecrats join- 
ed hands to limit the minimum 
wage to $1, instead of the $1.25 


which labor had demanded, and to 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 1955 


ban. extension of minimum pay | 


coverage. 


Aided by some northern Dem- } 


- ocrats this same alliance barred 


any action on the scores of civil 
rights bills that were intr6duced. 
_ Although unprecedented labor 
support had won House approval 
of a 90 percent farm parity bill, 
by tacit nertigan agreement the 


WASHINGTON. 


. 


THE WEEK IN 


_ PHELPS-DODGE Corp. and 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union reached an agree- 
ment on a new contract after a 
month-long strike. It was first 
break in strike of 35,000 mem- 
bers of the union employed by 


Phelps-Dodge, Kennecott Cop- 
per and American Smelting and 
Refining Co. Federal conciliator 
W. P. Halloran said contract pro- 
vides wage increases of 11%2 to 
17% cents an hour and expanded 
welfare benefits. 


* 


TWO EMERGENCY boards 
recommended wage increases for 
certain railroad and Railway Ex- 
press — One board pro- 
posed a formula for maintaining 
earnings of yard service engine 
employees who convert to 40 
hours a week by putting them on 
a -parity with non-operating em- 

loyees who already have a 40- 
seat week. This would give them 
an increase of 20 percent over 
basic daily rates in effect in 
September 1948. The workers 
were represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engine- ° 
men and Firemen. Another board 
recommended an increase of 11 
cents an hour for Railway Ex- 
press employees in metropolitan 
New York represented by Team- 
$ters union. 


* 


ORGANIZED buildiug and_ 
construction trade workers won 
wage increases averaging six 
cents an hour during the second 
quarter of 1955, the Labor De- 
partment reported. For the year 
ending July 1, 1955, union wage 
scales in the building trades 


issue avas submerged in hearings’ 
in the .Senete. 
Other labor demands such as re- 


The Administration succeeded, 
however, in taking the first major, 
“step toward  universal._ military’ 

peal of Taft-Hartley and repeal of training, when a numbér-df for-. 
its state right-to-work section were! mer UMT-opponents switched | 
disregarded, and the demand for cides : 


prevailing wage provision WaSi resistance balked action in the 


; The White House exerted} 
Ahe inclusion of the Davis-Bacon| tremendous pressure when public 


been taxed under the Democratic: 
bill, moved onto the House with 


some 2,000 lobbyists. Here Demo-) 


crats joined Republicans to kill 
the pay-as-you-go bill’ The session} 


ended without any highway con-| 
struction authorized. 


were up 3.3 percent, or about 
nine cents an hour, with increas- 
es in individual trades ranging 


from six te ten cents an hour. 
* 


GEORGE HAMPEL, JR, 
member of the AFL teachers’ 


-ABOR AFFAIRS 


® Urge Raise for Railroaders 


union, was named president of 
the Milwaukee ‘school board, 


* 


UNITED Mine Workers suc- 
ceeded in ing through Con- 
gress legislation to get some of 
government's huge stocks of sur- 

lus grains ground into edible 
orm a distribution to hungry 
Americans, 


4 


NLRB announced it will hold 
hearings in Washington Aug. 
9 to determine whether it should 
assert jurisdiction over Miami 
hotel strike. 

* 

SOME 30,000 employees of 
Aluminum Co. of America won 
average wage increases of 15 
cents an hour when Alcoa sign- 
ed contracts with CIO United 
Steelworkers for 17,000 union 
members and with AFL Alumin- 
um Workers for 14,000 mem- 
bers. New contract provides 11% 
cents across the board and 3% 
cents representing revision of job 


classifications. ri 


JOINT negotiations with Ar- 
mour Co. conducted by AFL 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men and CIO United Packing- 
house Workers won a 14-cent 
hourly raise for 35,000 employ- 
ees. 5 


GENERAL ELECTRIC will 

_ lay off 1,650 workers at its plants 
at River Works and Everett, 
Mass., company spokesmen said. 
Layoff to start at rate of 100 
a week, will affect two divisions, 
lighting and motor. Lighting di- 
vision will be moved to new 


lant at Henderson, N. C. Motor — 
division is being absorbed by 
GE plants in Erie and Schenec- 
tady. CIO-IVE has called eme:- 
gency res to map ae ¥r 
protection of seniority rights o 
transferred workers. 


scuttled when the highway and Hoyse: especially on the segrega- 
school construction bills went down tion issue raised by Rep. Adam 


? Merger Plans Slated for Discussion e 
the drain. ‘. Clayton Powell. The bill as adopt- | } | 
_ ., * ed compels all men inducted into , ~@ ® 8 
THE FORCED resignation ofthe armed forces to become part. . 
Harold E. Talbott as Secretary of of the ready reserves after two, 3 r aniZzin rive 
ve pr ete aac! = ——— years of active duty are competent) | | | | : 3 
: e Dixon-Yates contract,, The Administrati ‘eeded, | t 3 : 
both the results of public outrage, jp “id ‘aad adulenroand.ofiaedes 08 HERBERT SIGNER 3 
inflicted sharp blows on the Ad-\demand, and’ Democratic pledges, THE COMING CIO-AFL merger will. be in for major discussion and action this 
_ ministration giveaway program. in blocking an across-the-board) week in Chicago. The AFL is due to hold an Executive Council meeting, a special con- 
Public opinion also stalled a bi- cut of $20 in income taxes. T he| . . . : : 
aie ERE IIRY x4 vention and a conference of the officers of all affiliated unions running from Monday 
partisan 6S i ri remove natural Republicans won . when a five ‘] gh Frid A 8 to 19 . | “5 
apa ee dies) conte: | Laer sey 1reu riday, Aug. 8 to 12. 
. the lation of Seliad weapery oe aa ema bolted ‘in the One of the issues the AFL is quences of AFL-CIO merger agree-| convention scheduled to take place 
~seored a victory, however, when! expected to consider is the CIO, ment to date. It played a vital part 
plan adopted two weeks ago for|it the long, hard fought railroad 


in Chicago Monday, Aug. 8, the 


. same day as the opening of the 


Congress voted to sell the goyern- 
ments synthetic- rubber. plants to 
private enterprise which benefitted 
to the tune of several hundred 
millions of dollars. : 
+ 7 

_-THE DEEP-FELT yearning for 
peace throughout the nation did 
awaken some response on the Hill. 
Most significant was the statement 


of 29 House Democrats greeting 


the Geneva conference. It was a 


| THE BIG money lobbies scored 
two major victories. The Housing 
bill as it emerged from a. Senate- 
House conference included a nom- 
‘inal 45,000 units, after the real 
‘estate lobby moved into action. 
iThe Senate approval of'a Demo- 
‘cratic bill to authorize 135,000 
units a year fer five years was the 
signal for the lobby to move. 


After the Sertate had voted for 


far ery from the unanimous House way bill, and had defeated the 


a Democratic pay-as-you-go high- 


the industrial union department of 
the new merged labor body to 
launch what Walter Reuther call- 


sive organizmg campaign ever 
lundertaken in the history of the 
trade union movement.” | 


~The CIO plan calls forthe crea- 
tion of a multi-million dollar organ- 
izing fund with contributions 0 
iboth CIO and AFL unions. The 
biggest CIO unions have already 


ed “the most effective comprehen-| 


and phone strikes early this year, 
| which produced a big upsurge in 
labor sentiment and militancy in 
the South. 

IT: IS likewise apparent in the 
/national attention being given by 
AFL and CIO te the 110-day old 
‘Miami hotel strike, which is to- 
day regarded as .a key test and 
challenge to labor as to. all future 
|plans for cracking the open shop 
South. | 
Likewise, the 16-week-old Louis- 


AFL. Executive Council meeting. 
* 


THE PROSPECTIVE organiz- 
ing drives of the new merged labor 
body are: e ed to take in, in 
addition to the’ South, such major 
a “ ; industries as apr 

olesaie, department store, of- 
fices; Ghienicat and’ others. The 
new AFL-CIO will start off with 
‘some 15,000,000 members. A new 


organizing drive of the scope out- 
lined by the CIO plan could bring 


agreed to give $1 per member (Ol iana sugar refiner ike - 
3 : ry strike -of CIO 
start this fund os 'Packin a see workers is becoming 


millions of new metnbers into labor 


_aetion at the beginning of the ses-| Eisenhower proposal for bond fi- 
ranks ‘in the South and nationally. 


‘sion giving Eisenhower a free nancing, the trucking lobby acted. 


dP 


hand for military intervention in| This lobby represents the big over- 


.a key issue.to lxbor nationally. The 


grade as the 


: 3 : : 
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the Formosa Straits. 
“THE WEEK 


THE U. S. CIRCUIT Court 


‘ of Appeals reduced the “con- 
tempt sentencés against San ~ 


Francisco Communist leader 


- Oleta O’Connor Yates from three 


years to one. Mrs. Yates hailed 
the decision as a partial victory 


and an indication that witch- 


hunt hysteria is on* the. down- 
: eople show oppo- 
sition, but : “It is still iron- 


~ ical to claim a victory, because 


one has to spend a year, in jail 


_ for refusing to be a stoo)pigeon 


after a trial that should never 


have been held.” 
7 ae 
BELFRAGE, 


im- 


IN. GIVIL 


_ civil liberties celebrated a state 


the-road shippers, who would have 
LIBERTIES 


Justice John M. Harlan of the 
Supreme Court, leaving an ap- 
peal to the full court as the only 
course. The British born news- 
man has been in jail since. May 
13° under a deportation order. 
Usually in such cases- nominal 
bail is granted during appeal. 
a; 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL. presi- 
‘dent who is slated to head -the 


support the organizing plan. As to 
what response to expect from AFL 
unions, Meany said there would 


because everyone feels that a 
strong. organizing campaign is one 
of the basic objectives of the merg- 
er. ney ; 

The AFL-CIO merger pact pro- 
vides for appointment of a director 
of. organization from CIO_ ranks. 
However;. while ~ has 


been reached on the post of presi-| . 


FLORIDA FIGHTERS for 


_ supreme court decision on over- 
ruling the disbarment of. Leo 
Sheiber, prominent . Miami at- 
torney who had been summarily 
barred. by a Circuit judge after 


dent and -treasurer of the 
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AFL-CIO, has indicated he will, 


be “a generally favorable zeaction| 


\CIO executive board. said that. no- 
where in the South is. the 
to maintain “an almost feudal pat- 
| tern of economy more bitterly 
waged than in the sugar growing 
refining areas of Louisiana.” 
The Louisiana strike will high- 
light a special CIO Packinghouse 
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- This Friday, Aug. 12, as a wind- 
up to the week of sessions, the AFL 


struggle | has scheduled a meeting of officers 


of all affiliated international and 
national whions for discussion of 
the merger, and to enable Meany to 

It is expected the draft merger. 
constitution may come in for some 
examination and questioning, al- 
though only two unions, Typo- 
graphical.and Patternmakers, have 
publicly 
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- Selected TV and =Witchhunters’ New Target; 
Movie Guide Defenders of Rosenbergs 


| Saturday, Aug. 6 night 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. Good) Yankees—Detroit WINS 1:55 By VIRGINIA GARDNER WASHINGTON... - 
Bet yrens sig . |Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:25 MORE THAN TWO YEARS too late to crucify Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, Chair- 
<3 i aa ) en a : Pena aaga, sales oy | man Francis E. Walter of the Un-American Activities Committee last week went dogged- 
taken? (7) is EXCELLENT 9 tas ins eh ly about the job of crucifying the courageous men and women who sought clemency and 
ae ' to 3 justice for them. But it is possible|-~ {gRMME FEE 2 
Baseball: Yankees-Detroit (11) . we an Lomax, sports won iho the ghoulish task had little appeal |cago appealing a Smith Act con- | State Department. As The Worker 
Stories of the Century (2) 5. Chief|Disk Derby WCBS 8:30 : PRS Ban? q ’ ci otate, 1 Sea wae 
Crazy Horse : Stratford Shakespearean. Festival for members of the House Com- | viction under the. members ip | ent to press, the comunittee yt 
The: Fighter: with Richard Conte| - WOR 10 mittee, } clause, replied he was used to not requested the advice of John 
(9) 5:30, 7:30 & 10 4 RADIO At any rate, with almost each | Snickers. - Wexley, author of “The Judgment 
News, Sports (2) 6 Sunday, Aug. 6 — sitting the subcommittee changed : of Julius and _ Rosenbess. 
Laurel and. Hardy (2) 6:15 Beethoven’s Fifth ~Symphony!composition. As Congress adjourn- | AS THE hearings wore a LATE WEDNESDAY peppery 

Hopalong Cassidy (4) 6:30 WNYC 9 a.m. d her _Q).|Chairman Walter _ himself, thin-| + ; Eile: 
Movie: M d Si 11) ; . ed, Rep. Gordon Scherer (R-O), petite Mrs. Josephine Granat, of 
an on and Sixpence (11) cIo Viewpoint WABC Noon __iiuud in his acclaim for the first| featured, his face flushed beneath Chicago, save the coualittes & had 
Thrills in Sports (13) 7:30 a . ee Co day’s lone stoolpigeon, had leéft|his shock of white hair, took on a time. Asked if she had been scec- 
Americas Greatest Bands (2) 8 i n Affairs Report weps'the hunt for “Communism” and| haunted look about the eyes. When retary of the Chicago osenberg 
‘ The Soldiers—Hal March, Tom 19-30 sae |beat it home. After some delay | this reporter approached him in aoe the wee Negro gy wit 
Dianates (4) 8 Festival of OperaTogca WOR|'#,oPEning the second day: Chair recess and asked him if he adam began, OMs, Tavennen, 1. fa 
2 : ; : é t if . i 

Carnival Hisgano (13) 9 : ogee WWRNS 1:55 pointed new members of the Be ov Pa Plc Pant witness, | CAS: | 
Donald O’Connor Show (4) 9:30 B’kvn Museum Concert WNYC 9 | committee and a quorum Was|he said he might have. that he! The chairman interrupted her, 
Movie: Private Life of Don Juan} Gjants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:95 present. aes 8 with ase 'would have said, if asked, he was declaring pi, Ma: _ " wie 
with Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. and | Nodgers-Chicago WMCM 2-95 “ Rep. Clyde Doyle (D-Ca )i not far: their-csbalnton” aid would )Sjatement or "ago rivet, | e 
_ Merle Oberon (7) 10 World Music Festival WCBS 2:30/9""Y* ‘say so today. “I long ago came to)>'© ,WERt OM, Her Vole Tismig: 

‘Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30} Campus Press Conference WNYC 3 . ‘the conclusion, based on my ex- dont need you to put words in my 
Movie: Spitfire (2) 11:15 (British).'~},. Lively Arts—Gilbert Seldes) BY LATE afternoon the chair-, perience,” he said, “that what pq|mouth. . . . Inasmuch as you've 
~ Leslie Howard, David Niven | WNYC 4:30 eats Bravedigging crew ita aug-| accepted in law school as Spe gn: Rtacvgnae Fa ~pi0' ste 
ie: 11:45. French) News mented. The ceremony of thank- | 9. ,;+. “ ‘ ure in axpayers 
Movie: Panique (4) 1 rencn| News WABC 6 capital punishment, was wrong. I |money. PDR a re tg OS 


film with Michel Simon & .Vi-' ‘wal WNYC ‘ing the third stoolpigeon witness; bia silk vias 2% , 
j 9 Folksong Festival WNYC 6 ‘wap-taken vex! tee-Binp. Seitwie E.|o° ey believe in capital punish latin tx” Sieh ak. Ce Menke See 


vian Romance. Good ‘Harry Wis ts WOR 6:45 . 
Movie: Teen Biswh’s Schoo! Days jake’Box Jury WCBS 4 6 , | Willis (D-La). In Southern rate op a ' at mittee to Secure Justice for the 
(9) Midnight. Cood \Masterwork Hour—German Com-|P@g2 oratory style he said the sub-! | - casos Nea , a jucge Rosenbergs, she invoked the Fifth 
ee ‘committee represented—and it did)!" My ‘ome town, the reporter! Amendment as to her connection 


: WINTY ° “6 9 ~~ © ee ‘ : 
TV posers WNYC 7 ‘if the Congressmen who came and | told him, “He, too, was against! and activities with the commit- 


Sunday, Aug. 7 oomle Ae ‘bg sa went were counted—north, south, capital ‘punishment—but he "tee. 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. ; * least and west, and all 475 mem-|C@me known as_ Hanging Judge} When asked by Rep. Edwin EF. 
ot thc Guggenheim | Memorial CONT: are of Congress. There are 435) Parker. You may have read a book wi}}is (D-La), who was silent for 


- Baseball: Yankees-Detroit (11) 1:55) WNYC 8:30 | : supine 
Movie: Hue and Cry (9) 2 British’ y..1......1 vtecterc.. members, but in other ways, too, ;#bout him called that. the most part, why she didn’t stavd 
| | y Keyboard Masters—Etelka Freund, Rep. Willis strove to bolster up the! But Chairman Walter and hisjon the First Amendment. she 


© a Th e 2) 3:30 Hg T ; 
Rc Riibings on WV (2) 4 | si croup thd: taro oes informer A, A. Czarnowsky, haunted = gaze—possibly haunted | thundered at him: “You will not 
Teaching Animals To Be “Your MOVIES He twice pleaded with him, by November 1956—turned away. tell me how to answer.” 


Friends 4 4:30 Marty, Sutton “Don’t give up.” And he told him| + | The hearings were scheduled to 


Pastor Hall (5) 4:30 British, Anti-| Mr. Roberts, Radio City further: “Don't let the snickers! ALL THREE stoolpigeons sing. ne tomorrow. Accompanying 


. . ssi ‘ . . ba . SS, | most ‘ | ae A 
Nazi ‘Devotion (Russian) Stanley bother you.” The witness, who hac duced. by. Wednesday. evening had of the witnesses was attorney 


Movie: The Fighter (9) 5:30, 7:30;|Not As A Stranger, Capitol boasted he was the star witness | ny " aC Joseph Forer of Washington. 
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FLEMINGTON.—A terrific anti-. 
union campaign has been unleash- 
ed by local open shoppers against 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Teamsters, Local 56, AFL, 
because of the union's efforts to 
organize workers at the N. J. Poul- 


try and Egg Co-Op Marketing As- 
sociation, 
The executive board of Hunter- 


don County Local 3 of the Eastern 


‘Farmers Union issued a statement 


‘press as saying he would seek an 


calling on all parties to sit down 
and try, to settle the dispute on 
the hasis of collective bargaining. 
The Fatm group said; “Union or- 
ganization is not detrimental to our 


community or to the farmer. . . 
organized labor is not an enemy 
of the farmer.” 

The marketing group has hired 
Lloyd Fisher a _ local attorney. 
Fisher was quoted in the local 


AFL Strikes N. J. Poultry Co-op 


injunction, sue the union for dam- 
ages, and- “would hate the union 
all down the line.” As the Farm- 
ers Union points out it is refusal 
of the management of the Co-op 
to deal with the union that is 
causing all the trouble. Everything 


that the-union has done is “legal, 
{peaceful and in complete keeping 
with the law” says the executive 
board statement of Local 3 of the 


Farmers Union. 


_ Martha Stone Speaks 


- On Results 


NEWARK.—Martha Stone, state 
chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
munist Party, and a defendant in 
the Connecticut Smith Act Case, 
will speak in Newark on Friday, ' 
Aug. 12. Miss Stone’s subject will 
be the “Geneva Conference.” 

Miss Stone is scheduled to go 


- on trial in New Haven on Sept. 21 


along- with ‘seven Connecticut 
working-class. leaders. All eight 
were indicted on the familiar 


framewp charge of “conspiracy to: 
teach and advocate force and vio- 


lence.” Protests against the at- 
tempted frameup should be sent to 
Attorney General Herbert Brow- 


of Geneva 


nell, Justice Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Miss Stone will discuss the. sig- 
nificance of the.Geneva Conter- 
ence, and analyze its results. Are 
we closer to world peace? Can the 
leold war be ended? How does the 
Conference at the summit affect 
American life? What are the tasks 


and other vital questions will be 
dealt with. 


evening, Aug. 12, 8:30 p.m,, at 
516 Clinton Ave., Newark. Admi- 
sion is free and the general public 
is invited. 


of the peace forces now? These: 


The forum will be held Friday 


PERTH AMBOY.—The . strike. 
committee of Local 365, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill’ & 
Smelter Workers (Ind., last week 
lashed out at Attofney General 
Herbert Brownell’s move to brand 
their union “Communist dominat- 
ed.” Members of Local 365 are 
on strike against the American 
Smelting & Refining Company. 
Their statement said: 

“The Brownell charges against 
our union is a ‘simple. strike- 
breaking maneuver. It has no im-| 


[medians legal effect, but is de- 


lsigned to intimidate us into ac- 


cepting a cheap settlement. We 
are not intimidated by Brownell, 
and we still-intend to get a settle- 
ment equal-to the settlements in 
the rest of the industry.” 

STRIKE SOLID 

The Brownell move had no ef- 
fect -as far as the strike of the 
workers against AS&R is _ con- 
cerned. Morale remains high and 
the company’s attempt to influence 
workers to accept thei eir last offer 


BROWNELL STRIKEBREAKING 


statement completely exposes the 
company’s cries about the “poor 
little AS&R Company,” 

The union’s letter to the -work- 


ers points out. that ASR profits 
have doubled this year, that the 
company is the second largest in 
the non-ferrous. metal industry, 
and -is the largest lead smelter and 
refinery in the U. S. 


A membership of 1,200 workers 


was meeting with. little success. 
‘The union countered the corpora 
tion’s letter to all its employes 
Iwith one .of theit own. The union 


NAACP OPPOSES APPOINTMENT OF 
TRENTON 6 PROSECUTOR TO JUDGESHIP 


NAACP cited 17 first-degree mur-! 


TRENTON, N.J.—The nomina- 
tion of Mario Volpe, prosecutor of 
the Trenton Six,.as a Mercer Coun- 
ty judge drew a sharp challenge 
from two groups of the “National 


Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People. 


Both the Trenton branch and 


the State Conference of the 
NAACP announced to the State’s 
Senate Judiciary ‘Committee that 
they challenge Volpe’s fitness to be 
a judge because of his “methods 
of prosecution” in the case which 
sent six Negro mento the death 
honse on.a fr 

A new trial overturned the verdict 
and freed four of them. 

Even without the Trenton Six 
case, Volpe’s record is shoddy. 
When Negro and white office work- 
ers sued Trenton’s Casa Lido cafe 


for violating New .Jersey’s- new 


= rights law, the managers got 


Volpe’s law firm to defend them. 
In its letter to the Senate, the 


amed murder charge. : 


der cases for the seven years end- 
ing in 1953 in which defendants 
were allowed pleas to guilt pleas 
involving lesser charges. 

Volpes appointment to the 
county bench by Gov. Robert Mey- 
ner was widely understood to be a 


ecutors office and four more posts 
for replacement of Republicans by 
Democrats. Volpes seven-year 
term does not expire for several 
years. 
MEYNER’ § POSITION 

Governor Meyner in replying -to 
protests by the Mercer and Cum- 
|berland County NAACP branches, 
said he was concerned with “facts, 
not conclusions ...° In a telegram 
sto J. A. Miles, president of the 
Cumberland chapter, Méyner de- 
nied that Volpe was prejudiced 
and said “I will be interested in any 
factual evidence you have.” 


CiO OK’S 8 BILLS 

The State CIO Council has urg- 
ed members ‘of the state Senate to 
push enactment of eight bills pass- 
ed earlier by the assembly. Among 


the measures are bills boosting: 


maximum workmen's compensation 


benefits to $35 weekly, and a bill 


_ zen to know what his elected of. tion 
doing,” said Kranz. Last’ Commission 


raising the state minimum wage’ 


from .75¢ to $1 an hour. 


KRANZ TO SUE 

Harrv Kranz, state CIO. legisla-/fun 
tive director and Democratic candi-; 
date for councilman from East 


Orange's Srd ward, will file suit 


against East Orange Mayor Wil- 
liam McConnell to open ge" city 
records to public inspection. 
The Mayor's refusal to do so 
is “un-American,” and ‘titers “at 
the very basic right of every citi- 


ficials are 


week 22 Essex County lawyers 


ee action was illegal 


called on the mayor to reverse his 
stand. The opinion was 


a hibosl. jini : cites 


Aesth: HD cad 


recent months. 


(plants as result of a strike called 


by Local 13 of the union: Wages 
are the center of the dispute. A 3 
week strike early last month in 
Essex and Passaic counties won a 


and another 15¢ next year for, 
more than 500 members of Local 
10; The contract also calls for an 
|employer contribution of 2 percent 
or the gross payroll for a vacation 


EIGHT CIO LEADERS 
NAMED BY MEYNER 

Eight CIO members have been 
appointed to various state agéncies 
‘by the Meyner Administration in 
Among the agen- 
‘cies are the Governor's Refugee 
‘Advisory Committee, Newark 
‘Housing Authority, State Media- 
tion Board, Migrant Labor Board. 
for Rehabilitation of 
Handicapped Persqns, pean 


the Advisory Council: on Dis- 
nn Benefits. 


political move to vacate the pros- 


The 
protest by the two chapters urged. 


| Hear EUGENE GORDON 


a public hearing to “test Volpe's 
fitness for judicial office which af- 
|fects not only Mercer County but 
the state as a whole.” 

The Mercer County chapter of 
the Negro rights organization 
charged that Volpe suppressed an 
affidavit by a Robbjnsville trucker 
proving that one of the Trenton 6 
defendants, Horace Wilson, was 
working for him at the time the 
crime .was committed. They also 
‘charged that Volpe introduced “a 
bottle in a sock” as the murder 
weapon. Testimony subsequently 
showed hat-the alleged murder 
“weapon” was manufactured two 
‘years after the crime had taken 
place. 

Volpe, when questioned by re- 
porters about the charge of preju- 
dice in the Trenton 6 case, tried 
to weasel off the spot, and ‘ended 
up by further slandering the six 
‘Innocent Negro men he tried_to 
send to the electric chair. Claiming 


—_—— wee ee. 


A First Hand Report 
ON THE 
Bandung Conference 


(Writer and Lecturer) 


‘nocent, and the entire case was 


the world. 


Stewart of Montclair last week: won 


\elair, won the women’s division 


FRI., AUG. 12, 8:30 pm 
ROGER SMITH HOTEL 


15¢ an hour increase this year, 


Livingston Ave. & George St. 
New Brunswick 


+} 


—s 


3,400 workers get a 22¢ an hour}. 
package and plant wide seniority. 


. »CIO Ship workers ‘in Hoboken’s 
Bethlehem yard got an 11% to 15¢ 
an hour package. . . . Federal 
Judge Smith in Newark granted an 
injunction against the AFL Ma- 
chinists restraining the union from 
“unfair labor practices” against 
Flying Tigers freight service . at 
Newark airport. .. . One thousand 
workers at Okonite-in Passaic voted 
| unanimously. to leave their ‘inde- 


“hore bber Workers. . . . AFL Essex 


ment Security Advisory Council for a 25¢ an hour. Ww 
|Governor Meyner pension fin the bill 


— union and join the CIO 
u 


ty Carpenters aya a strike, 
Seats to continue | 3, eee | 
e 


a 3 percent pension 


Be Sey sor mengtto ond 


that he “didn’t want to retry the 
case, Volpe repeated the slander: 
“that all six were guilty.” This in 
spite of the fact that the jury even- 
tually found four of the men in- 


$0 clearly a. frameup that Jersey 
justice received a black eye all over. 


Protests against Volpe’s appoint- 
ment and demands for a public 
hearing should be sent to Governor 
Meyner, State House, Trenton, 
N. J. They should pour in from all 
over the state. The appointment of 
Volpe is an insult, not only to the 
thousands of Negro citizens of our 
state, but to every decent person 
living in New Jersey. Let the Goy- 
ernor hear from the people. Volpe 
is unfit to be a judge! 


SPORTS NOTES 


SCOTCH PLAINS — George 


his fifth Eastern Negro tennis, 
championship. Stewart is a lorena! 
National Negro tennis champion. 
Miss Rose Darben, ‘also of Mont- 


crown, 


~ ELIZABETH — Richie Jones, 
who pitched Thomas Jefferson 


High School to titles in State} 
Group 4 and the Greater Newark 
Baseball Tournament last spring, 
has signed:a contract with the De- 
troit Tigers. He will report next 
spring to the Tigers training camp 
iin Lakeland, Florida. The young 
Negro pitching sensation, in . his |~ 
senior year at Jefferson, won 10 
games and lost three, and had an 
earned run average ‘of only 1.08 
runs per game; 


WE SALUTE! 


A young South Jersey Worker 
reader, who in the face of. severe 
personal problems arising. from the: 
unfortunate. death: of Wns husband, 
raised: $125 for the Worker .in his 
memory, » from friends and acquain- 
tances, ‘ 


A Worker: reader. in Atlahtic 
ho. raised we — support- 


last week. unamiously adopted a 
resolution stating “We reject the 


‘effort of AS&R to force us to take 


a cheaper séttlemient than the rest 
of the non-ferrous metal workers 
are being offered by the other 
eompanies. -We. insist that the 
AS&R Company ‘recognizes the 
principle of “Equal Pay for Equal 
Work. There is no.reason why a 
Perth* Amboy refinery. worker 


‘should get less money than a Car- 


teret Refinery worker,.or a Kenne- 
cott “or Phelps. Dodge worker. 
These, other companies have al- 
ready offered more than 15 cents. 
We demand an equal settlement 
with the rest. of the industry; and 
va intend to. fight on the picket 
line until we get it.” 

The*tompany is— to sell 
the workers” the idea t they 
should get “less and less. every 
year from now oh’ .as compared 
with other workers in the indus- 
try, the union statement says. 
However, a determined stand by 


j| AS&R workers will force the com- 


pany to back down. They can’t 
make metal without us, and they 
wont make metal until they are 
willing to offer us a decent settle- 
ment,” the union statement con- 
cludes. 

The union's statement signed 
by.the local strike committee, was 
featured prominently in the local. 
press along with its denunciation 
of Brownell’s Someunepaing ettorts. 


POLIO IN N.J. 
CUT SHARPLY 


TRENTON. — The number of 
polio cases reported in July to the 
State Health Department was just 
half of that reported in July 1954. 
July usually marks the beginning 
of the polio season in Jersey. For 
the. entire year the num of 
polio cases was running about 20 
percent below last year, 

Meanwhile, the State -Health 
Department made public the fact 
that only .70,000 of. the State’s 
200,000 doses of Salk vaccine were - 
used this spring to inoculate chil- 
dren. Donald Benson, spokesman 
for the Department, attributed this 
Sey ion”. over policy state- 
ments emanating’ from Washing- 
ton, accompanied by recall of some 
vaccine, including the first ship- 
ment to Jersey, for retesting. 

Some of the vaccine remaining 
will be used to inoculate second — 
and third grade school children 
with second shots. The’ National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
which paid: for the vaccine, has 
not decided what to do with what- 
ever is left over. 

Throug May there were four 
deaths police reported’ last — 
year for -the first seven months of . 
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Release of Flyers 


~ Rocks ‘China Lobby’ | 


By ROB F. HALL 


WANG PING-NAN, ambassador for the Chinese People’s Republic to Poland who 
is representing his government in the talks with the U.S. at Geneva, entered the con- 
ference room last Monday quietly, as-is his custom. None of the newsmen observing 


his arrival could have guessed 
the significance of the message 
he carried, nor gauge its reper- 
cussions around the world. 


A few minutes later, however, 
the cables and the wireless sang 
with his news—the Chinese 
People’s Republic had released 
the eleven U.S. ‘airmen im- 
prisoned as spies, 

“I hope that this measure 
taken by the Chinese govern- 
ment will have favorable effects 
on our present talks,” said Wang. 

U.S. ambassador U, Alexis 
Johnson, representing our coun- 
try, expressed gratification, and 
the two delegations proceeded 
to examine the issues which 
were to be the subject of their 
talks. 

“In Western Europe and _ in 
Asia, this action by Peking was 
greeted warmly as confirmation 
of the Chinese government’s de- 
sire to facilitate the negotiations 


A Man-Made Moon to Cirele the Earth 


Reaching into the Outer Space 


_ By JOHN STACHEL 


AT LAST it has come. After centuries of gazing longingly out into space, man is 
now réady to take the first step on the long, hard path outward. And just as the patriarch 


“bird” to be the first messenger 
to report on the new world of 
* outer space. ~- 7 


For that is the nickname that 
has been given to the artificial 
satellite which is now being 
planned, a miniature moon which 
‘will circle the earth, as part of 
America’s participation in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year of 
1957-58. 

And like the bird sent out-by 
Noah this “bird” will never re- 
turn if it is successful; not be- 
cause it has found land, but be- 
cause it will be burnt up by the 
frictional heat when it finally hits 
the earth’s atmosphere on its 
way down. : : 

The imagination of millions 
has been stirred by this prospect. 
and indeed it is hard to restrain 
the imagination in diseussing it. 
But before we discuss the fancies 
- and the future prospects that it 
raises, let-us see the facts of the 


- gatellite project first. For only 
these facts ean give meaning to 


our specula 

The satellite is to be a rather 
small object, perhaps the size of 
a basketball, and weighing some- 


where around 100 pounds ac- _ 


cording to the scientists who 
Je-the announcement at the 
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path around the earth at the stag- 

pering speed of 18,000 miles per 

our—about ten times the speed 
of fast jet planes. 
* 


IF YOU WANT to under- 
stand how a rocket works, there 
is no better way than by per- 


forming a simple experiment that 
will cost- you no more than a 
nickel. Blow up a toy balloon 
and then, instead of tying the 
end, just let go. You will see it 
take off, careen around the 
room. crazily, and finally settle 
to the ground, Why does it do 
this? The gas you have blown 
into the balloon is compressed 
and as it rushes to escape 
through the hole, there is a kick- 
back reaction on the balloon that 
drives it in exactly the opposite 
direction to that in which the 
gas is escaping at any moment. 


A rocket is simply a device 
to-harness this kickback motion 
to drive the gas container for- 
ward, 


As far as Is publicly known, 
the top speed at which a rocket 
has flown is about 6,000 m.p.h. 
and the highest a single rocket 
has gotten is about 150 miles 
up. Both are still far from the 
goals for the satellite. But here 
Swift's jingle about the fleas 
with smaller fleas upon .’em 
comes to the rescue. A smaller 
rocket can be piled onto a large 
one, and a still smaller one piled 

onto that one, etc., each one being 
launched when the last one nears 
the end of its climb. 

Thus each starts with the speed 
and altitude of the last, and goes 
on from there. A two-state rocket 
has already gone 250 miles high— 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Noah sent out a dove from his ark in search of the land, so our scientists are readying a Worker Drive 


( en 
the Left 


from which, it was hoped, a 
settlement of Far East frictions 
would eventually come. 

* 

IN OUR OWN country, the 
news was headlined in virtually 
every daily paper. President 
Eisenhower was described as 
“expressing the nation’s -reliet 
and joy.” The Airforce proceed- 
ed to make arrangements to fly 
the airmen from. Hong Kong to 
west coast stations and to fly 
their families to these same sta- 
tions for the happy reunions of 
loved ones, 

Only Sen. Joe McCarthy in 
our country and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa were unhappy 
about this development. The 
somewhat shopworn  fuehrer 


from Wisconsin Spee to see 
O 


in the release the airmen a 
“deal”, And Chiang’s aides at 
Taipei complained that by re- 
moving one of the issues divid- 
ing the U.S. and China, Peking 
had paved the-way for discuss- 
ing other issues, such_as For- 
mosa, recognition and a UN 
seat, 

For the fact is that while an 
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almost unanimous humanity is 
jubilant over.the possibilities for 
a Pacific settlement which flow 
from the-Big Four talks at Ge- 
neva, neither Joe McCarthy nor 
Chiang Kai-shek (nor their pay- 
rollers and satellites) want the 
cold war in the Far East ended 
nor the threat of a hot war re- 


moved, 
* 


THE ATTITUDE of the Eis- 
enhower administration, on the 
other hand, is less simple. While 


they are reluctant to permit the 


development of such harmony 
and concord as would make their 
retention of bases and arma- 
ments obviously unwarranted, 
they cannot ignore either the 
urge for settlement expressed by 
other Western powers, nor the 
incessant elamor of the American 
people for an end to the cold 
war everywhere. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles is thus 
giving the world an exhibition of 
a diplomat determined to pre- 
serve a sort of “cold peace’ 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Fifty Communist Party leaders, gathered last week 
at a two-day conference to map a stepped-up drive to de- 
fend civil liberties decided to throw the full weight of 


their Party behind the summer 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker 
subscriptions. They say the 
drive is an aid in developing 
the struggle to preserve the Bill 
of Rights, and specifically “the 
rights of the workingclass and 
the.Communist Party. 


They also viewed the expan- 
sion of Daily, Worker circulation 
now as a way of equipping the 
“Left” so it can “more effective- 
ly help the American people to 
realize the promise of the his- 
toric Geneva conference. 


Here is how they put it: 

“The Daily Worker has pro- 
jected a special summer push 
for 1,200 subscriptions between 
June 15 and Labor Day. So far, 
it has succeeded in obtaining 
only a small ‘part of its goal. 

“We are convinced, however, 
that if the P throws _ its 
weight into this effort, the Daily 
Worker can reach its goal even 
though little more than four 
weeks remain until Labor Day, 

“We welcome the effort - to 
expand D.W. circulation at this 


. time. It will aid in Sevens 


the stru to preserve the Bi 
agg cifically the 


- 


roaching a crucial stage, It will 
ormously in equipping 
to assist the American 


people to realize the promise of 
the historic Geneva Conference. 
It is essential in ag oy the 
Left for the vital 1956 elec- 
tions. 

“The. special drive for DW 
subs is timely for another reason, 
too. All active supporters of the 
paper agree the effort to build 
circulation must. be all-year- 
round. So far, this has not been 
the case in practice, and circula- 
tion continues to decline. The 
drive for DW _ subs, ~especially 
among Worker readers who do 
not read the DW regularly, will 
help to restore circulation. ac- 
tively eaemery. | ; : 

“We are determined, there- 
fore, to give all possible support 
to this drive, to see it 
through successfully. We call on 
the entire Party organization— 
state, county, regional and sec- 
tion leaders, as well as every 
club and member—to get into it 
full-blast at once.” 

So far, little more than 200 of 
the 1,200 DW subs have been ob- 
tained. But there are signs we are 
bréaking through, and with the 
aid of Commands Party leaders 
and organizations out 
the land, we expect to put it 
over. 

(More on the above-mentioned 
conference on civil liberties will 
appear in next week's” Worker.) 
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By ERIK BERT 


‘eaves Promises 


‘ongress | 
Untill 


WASHINGTON. 


THE BRIGHTENING of the political scene at home and abroad cannot be credited 
to the men and women of the 84th Congress,-who have just returned home from its first 
session. Only a few Senators and Representatives did anything to lighten the atmosphere, 


or even to fulfill the promises which 


they made to the voter. 


The Republicans stuck close to 
the Eisenhower program of melons 
to the wealthy and crumbs to the 
people. The Dixiecrats. stuck close 
to the Republicans and jimcrow, 
And the Democratic leadership, 
first Lyndon Johnson, and then 
Earle Clements, as Senate major- 
ity leader, and Sam Raybum, as 
House Speaker, stuck close to the 
Dixiecrats in the interest of “party 
unity.” 

The Democrats boasted they had 
done mere for the Eisenhoweér pro- 
gram than the Republicans had; 
for some of the latter kept up a 
barrage from the pro-fascist far 
right on the President. 

* 

THE FATE of three issues is 
typical of the manner in which the 
demands of the people were 
treated. — 

Republicans and Dixiecrats join- 
ed hands to limit.the minimum 
wage to $1, instead of the $1.25 
which labor had demanded, and to 


-ban extension of minimum pay 


coverage. 

Aided by some northern Dem- 
ocrats this same alliance barred 
any action on the scores of civil 
rights bills that were introduced. 

Although unprecedented labor 
support had won House approval 
of a 90- percent farm parity bill, 
by tacit bipartisan agreement the 


issue was submerged in héarings| 


in the Senate. 
Other labor demands such as re- 


peal of Taft-Hartley and repeal of : 
disregarded, and the demand for 
the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
was 
scuttled. when the highway and | 
school construction bills wgnt down! 


its state right-to-work section were 
prevailing wage _ provision 


the drain.. 
+ : 

THE FORCED resignation of 
Harold E, Talbott as Secretary of 
the Air Force, and the cancella- 
tion of the Dixon-Yates contract, 
both the results of public outrage;' 
inflicted ‘sharp blows on the Ad-| 
ministration giveaway program.' 
Public pinion also ‘stalled a bi-' 
partisan attempt to remove natural 


|Clayton Powell. The bill as adopt- 


The Administration succeeded,, 
however, in taking the first major 
step toward universal military’ 
trainmg, when a number of: for-| 
mer UMT-opponents — switched, 
sides. The White House exerted! 
tremendous pressure when public: 
resistance balked action . 
House, especially on the segrega- 
tion issue raised by Rep. Adam 


ed compels all-men inducted into 
the. armed forces to become part’ 
of the ready, reserves after two. 
years of active duty are completed. | 

The ‘Administration - succeeded, ' 
in the face of widespread popular 
demand, and Democratic pledges, 
in blocking an across-the-board 
cut of $20 in income taxes. The 
Republicans won “when a five 


im the:* 


been taxed under the Democratic 
bill, moved onto the House with 


some 2,000 lobbyists. Here Demo-' 


crats joined Republicans to kill 
the pay-as-you-go bill. The session 


° Urge Raise for 


PHELPS-DODGE Corp. and 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union reached an agree- 
ment on a new contract after a 
month-long strike. It was first 
break in strike of 35,000 mem- 
bers of the union ‘emploved by 


Phelps-Dodge, Kennecott Cop- 
per and American Smelting and 
Refining Co. Federal conciliator 
W. P. Halloran said contract pro- 
vides wage increases of 11% to 
17% cents an hour and expanded 
welfare benefits. 


* 


TWO EMERGENCY boards 
recommended wage increases for 
certain railroad and Railway Ex- 
press ye Su I One board pro- 
posed a formula for maintaining 
earnings of yard service engine 
employees who convert to 40 
hours a week by putting them on 
a parity with non-operating em- 

loyees who already have a 40- 
ais week. This would give them 
an increase of 20 pércent over 
basic: daily rates in effect in 
September 1948. The workers 
were represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen. Another board 
recommended an increase of 11 
cents an hour for Railway. Ex- 

_ press employees in metropolitan 
New York represented by Team- 
sters union. 
* 

ORGANIZED building and 
construction trade workers won 
Wage increases averaging six 
cents an heur during the second 
quatter of 1955, the Labor De- 
partment reported. For the year 
ending July 1, 1955, union wage 
scales inthe building trades 
were up 3.3 percent, or about 
nine cents an hour, with increas-_ 
es in individual trades ranging 
from six to ten cents an hour. 


* 


ended without any highway con- 
struction author‘zed. 


GEORGE HAMPEL, - JR., 


BOR AFFA 
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Railreaders 
union, was named president of 


the Milwaukee school board. 
* 


UNITED Mime Workers suc- . 
ceeded in pushing through Con- 
gress legislation to get some of 
government's huge stocks of sur- 

lus grains ground into edible 
or distribution to hungry 


Americans. 
* 


NLRB announced it will hold 
hearings in Washington Aug. | 
9 to determine whether it should 
assert jurisdiction over Miami 
hotel strike. ‘ 


SOME 30,000 employees of 
Aluminum Co. of America won 
average wage increases of 15 
cents an hour when Alcoa sign- 
ed contracts with CIO United 
Steelworkers for 17,006- union 
members and with AFL Alumin- 
um Workers for 14,000 mem- 
bers. New contract provides 11% 
cents across the board and 3% 
cents representing revision of job 
classifications. 

* 

JOINT negotiations with Ar- 
mour Co. conducted by. AFL 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men and CIO United Packing- 
house Workers won a 14-cent 
hourly raise for 35,000 employ- 
= Ee 

* 


GENERAL ELECTRIC will 
lay off 1,650 workers at its plants 
at River Works and Everett, 
Mass., company spokesmen said. 
Layoff to start at rate of 100 
a week, will affect two divisions, 

ighting. and moter. Lighting di- 
at will be moved to new 
plant at Henderson, N. C. Motor 
division is being absorbed by 
GE plants in Erie and Schenec- 
tady. CIO-IUE has called emer- 
gency meeting to map plans for 
protection of seniority rights of 
transferred workers. 


member of the AFL teachers 


Merger Plans Slated for Discussion 


AFL, C10 OK Organizing Drive 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
THE COMING CIO-A 


gas prices from federal control. |Democratic Senators ‘bolted in the| through Friday, Aug. 8 to 12. 


The looting of federal property 
scored a victory, however, when 
Congress voted to sell the govern- 


ments synthetic rubber plants to two major victories. The Housing | the industrial union department of 
private enterprise which benefitted bill as it emerged from a Senate-|the new merged labor body to 
to the tune of several hundred| House conference included a nom.| launch what Walter Reuther call- 
inal 45,000 units, after the real|ed “the most effective comprehen- 


millions of dollars. 

* | 
--THE DEEP-FELT yearning for, 
peace throughout. the nation did 
awaken some response on the Hill. 
Most significant was the statement 


of 29 House Democrats greeting| 


the Geneva conference. It was a 
far cry from the unanimous House 
action at the beginning of the ses- 
sion giving: Eisenhower a free 
hand for military intervention in 
the Formosa Straits. sie 


iN 


been held.” ; 
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CIVIL 


crucial vote. 
| * | 
THE BIG money. lobbies scored | 


estate lobby moved into action. 
The Senate approval of a Demo- 
cratic bill to authosize 135,000 
units a year for five years was the: 
signal for the lobby to move. 
After the Senate had voted for 
a Democratic pay-as-you-go high-| 
way bill, and had defeated. the 
Eisenhower proposal for bond fi- 


nancing, the trucking lobby acted. Start this fund off: 


This lobby represents the big over- 
the-road shippers, who would have 


LIBERTIES 


Justice John M. Harlan of the 


Supreme Court, leaving an. ap- 
peal to the full court as the only 
course. The British born news- 
man has been in jail since May 
13. under a deportation order. 
Usually in .such cases’ nominal 
bail is granted during appeal. 
A | 
FLORIDA . FIGHTERS | for 
civil liberties celebrated’ a state 
supreme court decision .on over- 
ruling the disbarment of Leo 
Sheiber, -_prominent Miami at- 


ec : 


dent and secretary-treasurer of ‘the 


get this key post 


One of the issues the AFL is 
expected to consider is the CIO 
plan adopted two weeks ago for 


sive organizing campaign ~ ever 
undertaken in the history of the’ 
trade union movement,” 


The CIO plan calls for the crea- 
tion of a multi-million dollar organ- 
izing fund with contributions from 
both CIO and AFL unions. The 
biggest CIO unions have already 
agreed:to give $1 per member to 


: * 

GEORGE MEANY, AFL presi- 
dent who is: slated to head the 
AFL-CIO, has: indicated he will. 
support the organizing plan. As to 
what response to expect.from AFL 
unions, Meany. said there would 
be -“a generally favorable reaction 
because everyone feels that a 
strong organizing campaign is one 
of the basic objectives of the merg- 


r. 
The AFL-CIO merger pact pro- 
vides for appointment of a director 
~ freon gegen ses, CIO ranks. 
owevet, while agreement has 
been reached on the post of presi- 


new labor body (Meany and Schnit- 
zler of the AFL), no decision has 
been reached as ye 


' 


“quences of AFL-CIO merger agree-! convention scheduled to take place 


‘ment to date. It played. a vital part 


FL merger will be in for major discussion and action: this 
week in Chicago. The AFL is due to hold an Executive Council meeting; a special con- 
vention and a conference of the officers of all affiliated unions running from Monday 


in the Jong, hard fought railroad 
and phone strikes. early. this year, 


|\CIO executive board said that no- 


which produced a big upsurge in 
labor sentiment and militancy in 
the South: . 

IT IS likewise apparent in the 
national attention being given by 
AFL and CIQ-to the 110-day old: 
Miami hotel strike, which is to- 
day: regarded as a key test and 
challenge to labor as to all future 
plans for cracking the ‘open shop 
South. 

Likewise, the 16-week-old Louis- 
iana sugar refinery strike of CIO 
Pactiliohoass workers is becoming 
a key issue to labor nationally. The 


where in the South is the struggle 
to maintain “an almest feudal ‘pat- 
tern. of economy more bitterly 
waged than in the sugar growing. 
refining areas of Louisiana.” - 
The Louisiana strike will high- 
light a special CIO’ Packinghouse 


in Chicago Monday, Aug. 8, the 

same day as the opening of the 

AFL Executive Council meeting. 
* 


THE PROSPECTIVE organiz- 
‘ing drives of the new merged labor 
body are expected to take in, in 
addition to the South, such major 
unorganized industries as_ retail, 
wholesale, department. store, of- 
fices, chemi and others. The 
‘new AFL-CIO will start off with 
some 15,000,000 members. A new 
organizing drive of the scépe out- 
lined by the CIO plan could bring 
millions of new members. into labor 
ranks in the South and nationally. 

This Friday, Aug. 12, as a wind- 
‘up to the week of sessions, the AFL 
has scheduled a meeting of officers 
of all affiliated international and 
national unions for \discussion of 
the merger, and:to enable Meany to 

‘It is expected the draft. merger 
constitution may come infor some 
examination and questioning, al- 
though only: two unions, Typo- 
graphical and Patternmakers, have 
publicly indicated they have some 
changes to rec ' 

Nowhere in the AFL apparently 
have unions or officials tackled 
some of the worst reactionary fea- 


|tures of the draft constitution and 


 strengtheniig along 


It remains to be seen whether. 


™ 
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IGAN 
€ AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
> by THE OLD-TIMER 


y FEPC. The people who are not anxious to see a UAW Model 

FEPC clause written into the Chrysler contract, or those that seek 
to trade off the FEPC clause for some crumbs, were not to happy 
about all the UAW-FEPC committees in Chrysler having a meeting: 
at Dodge Local 3. They said it as the beginning of steady pressure 
to get a FEPC clause into the contratt. If this course had been 
followed in GM and Ford, FEPC might net have been ditched. So 


Soar 
| now the spotlight is on the Chrysler negotiators, the job is ‘to keep 
Ike Indicts ae cd a 


“PROMOTION.” Wally Quillico, wh lots of times saw eye to 
(Continued from Page 16) eye ‘with the crew around the “Anierican Socialist” sheet has now 
to the damage, injury and prej-| went to “work” for a government mediation setup. Quillico was 
meg of the masters employing, former chairman of the “B” Building in Rouge plant. 
them.” : 


ro) ° - 

six plants in Canada, and. manu- General Motors to reach the astro-| This, “friendly legal test” also 
facturing and assembly plants in 19 nomical profit figures yee opens the door to the frameup of 
countries abroad, Its assets are over | Will have spent by the end of 1955, the union on combined economic- 
four billion dollars. It employs|some $4 billion on new plants and/ political grounds, under Taft- 
"512,000 workers or almost half the| equipment, in which automation Hartley, the Smith Act, the Com- 
automobile workers in the United hive a big role. /munist-control, union licensing 
States. It recently settled with the| By the end of 1956 Ford will) act of 1954, etc. It was just 14 
- UAW-CIO which represents 350,-|also have spent $2,325,000,000 on) years ago that the Federal Court 
000 of its workers for a claimed|a similar boosting of production, of the late Judge Tuttle in De- 
20° cents an hour package and/reducing costs, improving effi-|troit tried the UAW on the charge! took the beating, and these choppers now shed crocodile tears. 
three-year contract. ‘ciency (speedup) program. The|madeby the Ford Motor Co. and; We will wait to see if the workers get other jobs, promised them. 

How GM has been salting it away Ford company announced recently! backed by professional false wit- 4 ? 4 ss 


Be Oia lial | doubled output at} nes: at it was j ‘ ir- , a 
is seen by the financial report for that they have doubled outpu nesses that it was ine | conspit PACKARD. The recent union paper at Packard devotes 4 out 


ithe Rouge, while manpower drop-|acy” with the CIO C - : 
six months which reveals that net ug ee P pes mean a nto Ry cae of 8 pages to a issue that has nothing to do with working condi- 
tions, and you lose your eyesight trying to find —— in the 


working capital on June 30, ge Lg This is ge a of wore we . a ap 
000.000 as| gram at ofits for|industry i : iet , 

was reported at $2,150,000, we ee vee “tas ed nssanpattins bears ec rest of the pages about speedup, health hazards, wage demands, 

the new contract coming up or suggestions by the local officers on 


against $1,351,000,000 last Decem- | the first six months of 1955, which 
Its against our Bill of Rights that. Is everything so perfect in Packard. How about at the new 


ber 31. 8 they don’t reveal are estimated by 
spokesman wryly com-| UAW officials to top over $329,- I eR Be 
& AN 4 . mean sl amg mie “te plant where there should have been 150 fans in one section doing 
mal proceeding for using MS fre€; the heat wave there were only 15 and the workers roasted. 


mented, “they sure are doing al-| 000,000 after taxes. 
speech rights in any sphere of its What about the wagécut proposal Studebaker-Packard management 


Autemation will Bring Greater fea ne one oe Bisse might have up its iitelierag sank — sik it don't reveal. 
| & | a 
Speedup, Writer Predicts 
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DETROIT.—The world’s largest, right.” 

Y monoply General Motors reports} Meanwhile with a goal of ever 
} ~~. profits after taxes for the first six ‘higher profits at the expense of the 
: - months of 1955 of $661,000,000 a| workers, GM prepares a $500 mil- 

. gain of $236,000,000 over the first | lion program to boost production 
six months of 1954, when they/and reduce costs and imcrease ef- 
sweated out of the workers, $425,-| ficiency, familiar words to the 
000,000 after taxes in profits. speedup driven auto work-r3. 
GM has 119 plants in 19 states,| Since the end of World War IT, 


eed 


“PAINFUL, FOR WHO?” The giveaway by certain union 
leaders to employers on workers wages and working conditions, is 
again revealed in the report of the Bargaining Committee of UAW 
Packard Local 190, in the July issue of the union paper. The bar- 
gaining committee admits to calling many meeting of forge shop 
workers and selling them an concessions to the employers, such 
as cutting down fatigue time (in the foundry, imagine). Now 
Studebaker, Packard sold the Forge shop. The bargaining com- 
mittee says, “its ironic and painful” to report this. This workers 


7 
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MOTOR PRODUCTS... That “paradise” for the working man, 
Motor Products is now dishing out heavy layoffs to its workers. 
Seems only yesterday we remember reading a company blurb that 
said something about “increased production: on the part of the em- 
ployees ...” would mean “steady employment.” This is the man-- 
agement that together with some naive characters in the local UAW 
leadership sold stock to the workers to “help the boss out.” The 
Wall Street Journal praised these “saviours’ of the boss, they went 
to New York and were on exhibit before manufacturers groups. 
Now ihe workers are‘out on the street, the contract talks are slowed 
to a trickle with. the stall “we are waiting for Chrysler.” 


id 


‘views of the UAW, regardless of 
whether they support Republicans, GOSSER. Brother Richard T. Gosser, UAW veep, might be in 
‘Democrats or Independents; re-| hotter water than that of Sand Lake if he continues to go through 
gardless whether they oppose the; with proves poner oe —— aap os with naar in prée 
ae ! ) : ran Republican McCartbyites or their} mstead of shorter work weeks with no reduction in pay from the, 
(Sixth m a Series) beameming rs A (b) Sees, aise ear eos Party pl at 40 hour week pay. After all Kaiser reported over -$1,000,000 in 
Vil. Will automation “lighten la-; £° ie he lity ss vnin.| the Dixiecrats, have to be tried by profits for the first three months of 1955 and from reports it will be 
bor s burden?” How. come the ue SOP age S the people in the market place of more than that for the second three months. So whose security — 
ers in Ford's Automated Engine’ \'- h adiction that .th ‘ideas and not in a criminal court, is Gosser looking after? 
- Plant (Cleveland) had to. take a Hence t e contra iction t at-the) -roceeding. It was already a po- 
strike vote against speedup? Industrial Revolution~in England) fi. state tactic for the FBI to pry 
Let us begin to reply by asking! was followed at once by a length-|into the UAW’s election campaign 
a question: If new machinery and’ ening of the work-day! Hence the|expenditures and for Warren Ol- 
technological improvements Can’ «ntradiction that when labor andjney III, assistant to ttorney Gen- 
under capitalism ten labor's people’s struggles forced a seduc-|eral Herbert Brownell, to person- 
burden, then how does it come/iign of the work-day, the capital-!ally direct the loaded grand jury 
about that after 50 years or more! i+. resorted to every means of in-| proceedings that issued the in- 
of great advance in the’ most high- | tensifying labor—the “speedup!” j|dictment against the UAW. The 
ly developed gone ge — By the operation of this eco-| issue is untriable in a court of! 
of the Seco af oetage Bex sie nomic law, the great technological) /@W. Labor and the people should 
co —there exists now “ae CMP iuverne’ ii mase production me- therefore flood Eisenhower ‘with 3 
such killing speedup, — fen. \thods in the U. S. A. during the} the demand that this indictment The press runs’ no pictures, or stories now of the laid off 
we exploitation of labor? = som 1920s was accompanied by the in- be quashed! Motor Products workers. According to reports Motors Products 
ave jo those industries where a tfoduction of time-study methods} The indictment is also an ef-! from Jan. 1, 1954 to March, 1955 got out of the workers m profits 
aoa seliestion te "basic | Calculated to drain the utmost out/fort to browbeat the UAW from| $2,921,236 after taxes: The stock selling UAW president Don 
depen 8° Psi alestrion! of human labor ina given time;| aggressively carrying out its 15th} Cessna just got re-elected by 14 votes. 
1, 2 eater eating agg _., |and the work itself reduced to a'convention mandate for the 1956 es Ra ° 
| hee aie i: Stine the tha] eadening srg to Presidential elections, to build 1a- SUPPORT. The Cotillon Club in Detroit, made up of many 
chine which ean liberate the work-| debe, seats mag “i a Deen.’ se Ponca political action Negro business men, lawyers, doctors and others has set up a 13 
sar ead the inetruvaent of hisi Com aty * the alluring line of pret sew gerne vate a ch com dis-| man committee to break down discrimination in hiring of Negro 
sone ag conic ei be | alist spokesmen, automation is now |tricts and to call a spring confer-| workers. } | 
res ‘an-abbtoutine ne Sag ss | and will even more in the future}ence of labor-farm-liberal forces ° ° ° 
wits laws ol tee or | be accompanjed by breater speed-|to influence the platforms of the DISCRIMINATION. According to a report from the U of M, 
aw of Capi €conomy up drives on the part oP the bosses.| major parties. This must not hap- Negro families “median” income was $3,800 last year ($73 a week). 
relates to the factors which go to) Whoever tells the workers differ-| pen. The progressive Left-Center, Jy 1953 the figure was $4,000 ($77 a week). Median income is net 
make up the profit (in eaeeee | ant, is just helping to hand them! coalitions in the UAW have a quite the same as average income. Median means one half of the 
terms, actually the “surplus value’)! over like lambs for the slaughter. | special responsibility in defending families covered in the U of M ourvey fell below these figures and 
eT: ou oO . . °. . 7 . . . : 
squeezed by the employ t of To fight speedup you need a lion,| their union and in helping. . its gus. toM vee shave 
the labor of his workers. One fac-! not a lamb. political mandates come to life. 


~ develops, 


tor is the rate at which each in- 


tive surplus value). The other fac- 

tor is of course the number of work- 

ers whose labor is being exploit- 

ed. The effect of machinery is very 

plain; it increases the rate, that is 

enables the capitalist to draw: more 
each. workers labor, 


— from : 
but simultaneously has the effect. 


‘ of reducing the number of segs 

y a given amount o 

.. Machinery increases one 

factor going to make up the capi- 

fo oe ofit, but at the same 
time diminishes the other factor. 

This inherent contradiction, as it 


dividual worker is squeezed (rela-. 


his | 
the 


Ticonderoga Stamps 

WASHINGTON. — The Post! 
Office Department announced 
today it has authorized printing of 
120,000,000 special three - cent 
stamps to commemorate the bi- 
centennial anniversary of Fort Ti- 
conderoga. 

The stamps will go on sale Sept. 


Here is what white families got. Last year a white family got 


The Marxist Left doesn't see, $5700 ($110 a week) a differential of $1900 for the year or $37 


eye to eye with the UAW leaders 
on all their political views. It’s 
especially critical of tail-ending 
behind the Big Business .Demo- 
cratic Party politicians. Neverthe- 
less, the Marxist Left will defend 
with all. it has, the UAW’s right 
to freely express its political views 
on its TV and radio programs. 
The rights of the UAW is wrapped 
up in ene package with the rights 
of all of us! 


18. “ge | 
‘DETROIT. — A special invita-,to the MCFPFB picnic at ‘Arcadia | 


| theit many months of;trying:to' stay in the home they bought. 


j 


tion to the many thousands of 
union. men and women: who wi 
‘march Labor Day, is being extend- 
‘ed by the Michigan Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, who 


Park, Wick Road, off Telegraph 


ll; Road, Sept. 5. 


picnic will be reireshments, inter- 
national food, baseball and other 
sports, also beer. Pensioners, chil- 


are invitmg the marchers to come 
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dren will be admitted free. 


Available to : marchers at the aeutenne 
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a week, more than Negro families. To show hew discrimination 
increases each year, in 1951: Negro families had a median income 
of $3,500 to a white families $4,800, a difference of $1,300. In 1952 
the differential was greater, it was $1,600. A white family on the 
median basis in 1952 got $2,100 morc a year than a Negro family. 
The reason for $1,900 difference in 1954, was the recessions says 
the U of M. | : 


KU KLUX KLAN’ WORK. Dodge Local 3 member, Easby 
Wilson; his wife and five year old son have moved from 18199 
Riopelle, the home this: Negro worker purchased in a “white” 
neighborhood. Mobs, stones, intimidation, all were hurled at this — 
Negro family for months: The doctor has told World War II veteran 
Wilson that for his child’s health and his wife's he should take them 
out.from under this pressure; “That's the only teasen Wilson. moved. 
‘Wilson himself has a heart ailtbent. Pat C. Quinn, veep of Dedge 
Jocal- and‘ the Dodge FEPG;eommittee aided the family during 
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Read New Books and Pamphlets 
| “While You're Vacationing! — 
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NEGOTIATIONS 
New Chrysler Pact 
Got to Curb Speedup 


DETROIT. — A Dodge-Chrysler 
worker writes his union newspaper 
that the new contract wiht Chrys-; 
ler must do something about the 
drive for more and more produc- 
tion being forced on the workers. 

The worker wants the clause on 
curbing agrees spelled out be- 
cause its speedup that’s getting 
workers sent home now for days 
at a time. He writes that some- 
thing has to be in the new contract 
to guard the workers against un- 


just a: because they don't 
make production. 
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By NAT GANLEY \Carthy by entering into peace ne- friendly test of the legality of 
When the first thought-control gotiations in the world arena, At-| statute. Even if you lose the 
persecutions of Communists un-|torney General Brownell, Ike's! courtroom test, they say, no-one 
der the Smith Act took place injappointee, plays: McCarthy's game) goes to jail_and your union pays 
1948 we urged organizations like|by his indictment of the UAW-|a measly fine of $20,000, mere 
the UAW-CIO, regardless of their/CIO on the home front. chicken feed: Baloney! 
anti-Communist views, to. support}; More people can now see the! If the UAW is adjudged “crim- 
the Bill of Rights for Communists|issue. Now you can't defend the) inal” for engaging in its political 
as the only way of defending Bill of “Rights for all Americans) activities you open the flood-gates 
these rights for all Americans, We) without one it for the! for declaring it “criminal” in its 
cited. the Hitler experience as| UAW-CIO too. The UAW Board! economic activities, as well. You 
proof that you can’t deny freedom said if the reactionaries get away) turn the clock back half a century 
to the Communists without deny-/with this persecution it “would to ‘the famous Danbury. Hatter’s. 
ing freedom to all non-fascists. [ultimately represent a threat tO! ease. where‘a union and its mem- 
| Was this plea an exaggeration? everyones freedom as guaranteed | hers had to pay through the nose 
The proof of the pudding is in the;by the Bill of Rights,” because) for losses sustained by an em- 
‘eating. The White House has now,freedom “is an indivisible value ployer-in a strike, of a century and 
indicted the entire UAW-CIO,\and no one’s freedom. is secure s0\q half -hack ‘to hs Philadelphia 
142 million strong, on the thought-|long as anyone's freedom is in! shoe workers. union held by the 
control charge of engaging in po-| jeopardy.” | courts to be a “criminal conspir- 
litical activities through its broad-| In this case the White House} acy” because these workers agreed 
casts. and Big Business press play the | “together that they hot work but 
‘at certain large prices and rates 


parlor said the spider to) 
All they want is a nice (Continued on Page 15) 


clause and set of rights for the 
workers to curb speedup. 


A letter writer in the UAW- 


Dodge Main News makes the de- 
mand for the guaranteed 40-hour 
week and says that Ford and GM 
workers have been. getting. better 
than 40 hours work each week but 
the Dodge workers: have not. The 
10,000 on short work weeks since 
last May being an example. 


Meanwhile the agreed blackout 
on news of what's going on in ne- 
gotiations practiced in the GM and: 
Ford negotiations has been in force} e 
in Chivae talks. The membership} 
of the UAW locals are completely 
in the dark as to what their. nego- 
tiators* are doing, what the com- 
pany is replying or what the com- 
pany has proposed. 

This secret negotiations has long 


Picard Named as Judge 
been an eyesore in UAW rank and: 


=eaoc= In Coming Trial of UAW 


What a slick division of laborsold game of: “Come in to my 
While President Ike, under the| pretty 


peoples’ pressures, displeases Mc- the fly. 


A FRIENDLY TEST’ | 


A serious demand being made 
by the Chrysler-Dodge workers is 
also for the. guaranteed 40 hours 
pay. The reason behind this de- 
mand being pushed strongly by 
Dodge workers is that 10,000 work- 
ers in the Main plant haven't work- 
ed a full week since early May. 
They are called in, work possibly 
several days and then sent home 
on the phony excuse of ‘shortages.” 

Negotiators report that while 
Chrysler is ready to offer the 20. 
cent package on economic demands 

| 


granted Ford and GM worker¢ its 

balking on granting a strengthened 
HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — UAW- 

* FEPC members from ail Chrysler 
locals in this area are being call- 
ed into a meeting to discuss ways 
and means of helping the top ne- 
gotiaters win FEPC in the Chrysler stru les won by Dodge Local 3 
contract talks. jin the fight against discrimination, 

To the meeting in Dodge Main’ but urges renewed effort for a full 
Hall, Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-| seale ight by all Chrysler locals 
treasurer, Norm Matthews, UAW| for the UAW model clause to be 
veep and Bill Oliver, FEPC co-di-| written into the new contract. He 
rector with Walter Reuther, have! says: 
been invited. “Chrysler discrimiates. Discrim- 

The clause on FEPC that may! ination ‘splits us, and weakens our 
get ditched or traded off says: “The! ability to break through on all our 
company agrees that it will not dis-| contract demands. In fighting for 
criminate against any applicant for|the model clause, we weld the unity 
employment, promotion, transfer,| of all our members in the struggle 
layoff, discipline, discharge, or|for-all our 1955 demands. Let's get 
otherwise because or race, creed, together and fight for the. model 
color, national origin, political af-| clause to end discrimination.” 


filiation, sex or marital status.” 3 
The Dodge management, long/Bolivia Offered Ports 
LIMA, Peru. — Peru has 


a target of criticism by the work- 
offered landlocked Bolivia unre- 


ers for its discriminatory policies 
GAR all workers gets roasted in! stricted use of its ports, highways 
‘and railroads, including three new 


2 latest issue’ of the Dodge Main 
tet unig newspaper, A. woiker land links contemplated between 
“The ieinden: iahity Aitled sto the two countries, it was an- 
uarantee against discrimination in: gees pany. 
Eten. romotion, or transfer. We Peruvian President Manual Od- 
know shameful record of the|ti@ 2nd Bolivian President Victor 
past. The segregation of race and Paz Estenssoro, now here on a 
nationality, the  discrimination|Stte visit, announced that their 
against foreign born Americans, so|8°Ver™ments will soon begin for- 


the: members passive. It results as/ 
in GM and Ford in the "S0-page 


finally one day getting a 20-page 
document to vote on in a meeting,’ 
with little time to réad it—thats ® ° 
Ike Hits Credit 
° 
Union — 6 Get 
dicted 
Indicted | 


the new contract. 

DEARBORN. — Continued. in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
labor unions by the Eisenhower 
Administration was seen here with 
the U. S. indictment for conspir- 
acy being levelled against six indi- 


viduals connected with the Ford 
River Rouge Credit Union. 


Last March, FBI agents seized 
the premises at Eagle and Wyom- 
ing, locked the doors and kept 
possession of the assets and prem- 
ises for several weeks, barring of- 
ficials from eonducting business, re- 
sult'in a loss of many thousands of 
dollars of business, Meanwhile the 
kept press sought to whip up a 
hysteria and panic to cause a “run” 
on the Credit Union by workers 
which never materialized. . Tall 
tales; all untrue were thrown 
around by “spokesmen” for the 
government, then picked up. and 
blown up by the banker. controlled 
press, all about the “instability” of 
the Credit Union. The game here. 
was to cast into disrepute this or- 
ganization of workers which has 
worker funds on deposit, loans it 
out at a low rate of interest which 
is used extensively by workers at 
low linterest rates which kee 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

| DETROIT.—When the UAW 
comes to.trial September 30, in 
Federal Court, brought there by 


a frameup indictment of the Ei- ‘UAW believes that human freedom 
senhower Government, the judge is an indivisible value. If 

will be none other than Frank) freedoms are being curtailed Yhen 
Picard. Picard is the one who ruled the freedom of everyone are m 
against the union in the famous Jeopardy. This case deals with the 
portal to portal pay case, and v.ho| right of people to express them- 
sentenced the Michigan six to 4 to| Selves freely in the epen market- 
5 years in jail on a Smith Act place of ideas, .. .” 

frameup set of charges last spring. At that point he was stopped 
That case is now before the U.S. and told by Judge Kosinski that 
“most of us are acquainted with 
that viewpoint but this is no place 
for a talk of that nature.” It sound- 
ed just like the heckling of defend- 
ants by Picard during the Smith 
Act frameup. 

Meanwhile the labor press was 
opening up all barrels and letting 
go. at the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, state Republicans. and GM's 
Dingell (Dem) blistered the Ad- postmaster general Arthur Sum- 
ministration’s attempt to attack merfield, charging that. this was an 
the UAW. He wired Guy Nunnn, opening gun m the 1956 elections, 
‘UAW radio commentator and, of-|an attack on the First Amendment, 
fered a $10 contribution to start a the Bill of Rights and the U. S. 
National Defense Fund to combat} Constitution. 

“the spurious Republican imdict-} The choice of Picard as judge 
ment against labor who supported in this case took away some of the 
a tried and true progressive, U:S.|“friendly” court test a@ 

Senator Pat, McNamara.” He -call-| that had been pervading the at- 
ed for an investigation of Congres-| mosphere of the Federal Building 
sional districts to give them more gince the indictment came out. 
seats. ) The choice of Picard makes the 
. UAW president Walter Reuther! foes of labor happy and reveals 
entered the plea of “Not Guilty”) further the real reason for the in- 
before Federal Judge®Arthur Kos-! dictment, to smash at labor. 


330.98. There are 14,627 account, | is part. of a deliberate campaign 


|inski who was hearing the arreign- 
‘ment. Reuther tried to read a state- 
‘ment on the case but was stopped 
|after a start by the judge. 


| Reuther managed to say, “the 


of vicious prejudice on the part of 
the company.” 

Lee Cain, well known Dodge 
local FEPC chairman in a letter 
to the editor tells of many of the 


Court of Appeals, Cincinnati. 

The union is aceused by U.S. 
Attorney General Brownell in the 
frameup of using its general funds 
to support political candidates in 
the 1954 elections. Specifically 
U.S. Senator Pat McNamara who 
defeated Ike’s choice Homer. Fer- 
guson. : 

Michigan Congressman John 


vicious that old timers tell me of 
the time when the company for- 
bade any workers to speak Polish 
at Dodge, thus preventing them 
from discussion of -their common 


mal negotiations for a “treaty of| 


common traffic.” | 

The joint declaration also an- 
nounced plans for construction of 
three transportation routes from 


problem. We need a FEPC model 
- Clause to guard against this type’ 


Peru, converging on the Bolivian 
capital of La Paz. © 


IF YOU OWE US MONEY, 


Sit: 


PLEASE PAY YOUR DEBT 


. We have 


the New York office of the 


yg Rouge Credit! Union: are’ $3)355, 


them away from bank and loan’ 
sharks. 


A recent report on the status of 
‘the Ford Rouge 
pearing in UAW-CIO Lacol 600's 
newspaper, Ford Facts reveals that 
15,000 members. of that local are 
members of the Credit Union. The 
Story says that such attempts to 
close the credit ‘union have. 
ca great concern as to the 
safety of the workers deposits. The 
workers had faith in their union 


PS! loans made this year totalled $1,- 
oly control of our: saving and loan 


Credit Union ap-} 


132,456.56. 

The examination of the books by 
the Bureau of Federal examiners 
sent in by the Eisenhower govern- 
ment’s Mrs. Hobby cost the Ford 
‘Rouge: Federal Credit Union $11,- 
000 in costs. 

Among the six. connected with 
the Ford Rouge Credit Union who 
are indicted are Arthur Bowman, 
attorney; Robert Vezzosi, G. Cap- 
rara, G. DeSantis, Franklin L. Loh- 


which reassured them the Credit 
sep was okay as they were be- 


The total assets of the Ford 


_ The recent UAW convention had 
this to. say about the whole attack 
on the Ford. Rouge Credit Union; 

“This attempt to undermine and: 


~ ee 


< 


~ = 


a 
- 


a 


| in the U, S.. 


to strengthen the big bank mnop-. 


institutions. This is another case of 
the Eisenhower Adrhinistration pay- 
ing off the business bankers who 
dominate and control the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Resolved: - 
That. this convention be alert. to- - 
protect credit unions 
warranted. sees by p 
anti-coop-lobbyists, bankers’ 
and the arbitrary practices of the® 
Credit Unions 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
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Rocks ‘China Lobby’ 


By ROB F. HALL 


WANG PING-NAN, ambassador for the Chinese People’s Republic to Poland who 
is representing his government in the talks with the U.S. at Geneva, entered the con- 
ference room last Monday quietly, as is his custom. None of the. newsmen observing 


his arrival could have guessed 
the significance of the message 
he carried, nor gauge its reper- 
cussions around the world. 


»A few minutes later, however, 
the cables and the wireless sang 
with his news-—the Chinese 
People’s Republic had released 
the eleven U.S. airmen im- 
prisoned as spies. 

“I hope that this measure 
taken by the Chinese govern- 
ment will have favorable effects 
on our present talks,” said Wang. 

U.S. ambassador U.- Alexis 
Johnson, representing our. coun- 
try, expressed gratification, and 
the two delegations proceeded 
to examine the issues which 
were to be the subject of their 
talks. 

In Western Europe and _ in 
Asia, this action by Peking was 
greeted warmly as confirmation 
of the Chinese goverhment’s de- 
sire to facilitate the negotiations 


A Man-Made Moon to Circle the Ea 
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- Reaching into the Outer Space 
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By JOHN STACHEL 


AT LAST it has come. After centuries of gazing longingly out into space, man is 
now ready to take the first step on the long, hard path outward. And just as the patriarch 
Noah sent out a dove from his ark in search of the land, so our scientists are readying a 


“bird” to be the first messenger 
to report on the new world of 
outer space. 


For that is the nickname that 


* has been given to the artificial 


satellite which is now bemg 
planned, a miniature moon whi 

will circle the earth, as part of 
America’s a in the In- 


‘ternational Geophysical Year of 


1957-58. 

And like the bird sent out by 
Noah this “bird” will never re- 
turn if it is successful; not be- 


. cause it has found land, but be- 


cause it will be burnt up by the 
frictional heat when it finally hits 
the earth's atmosphere on its 
way down, 

imagination of millions 


_ has been stirred by this prospect. 


and indeed it is hard to restrain 
the imagination ir. discussing it. 
But before we discuss the fancies 
and the future prospects that it 
raises, let us see the facts of the 
satellite project first. For only 
these facts can give meaning to 

our speéulations. | 
The satellite is to be a rather 
small object, perhaps the size of 
: weighing some- 


a 
where: around 100° pounds ac- 


cording to the scientists who 
made the announcement at the 


path around the earth at the stag- 

ering speed of 18,000 miles per 

ur—about ten times the speed 
of fast jet planes. 


* 
IF YOU WANT to under- 


stand how a rocket works, there 
is no better way than by per- 


forming a simple experiment that 
will cost you no more than a 
nickel. Blow up a toy balloon 
and then, instead of tying the 
end, just let go. You will see it 
take off, careen around the 
room crazily, and finally settle 
to the ground. Why does it do 
this? The gas you have blown 
into the balloon is compressed 
and as it rushes to escape 
through the hole, there is a kick- 
back reaction on the balloon that 
drives it in exactly the opposite 
direction to that in which the 
gas is escaping at any moment. 


A rocket is simply a device 
to harness this ki 
to drive the gas container for- 
ward. 


As far as {s publicly known, 
the top speed at which a rocket 
has flown is about 6,000 m-.p.h: 
and the highest a single rocket 
has gotten is about 150 miles 
up. Both are still far from the 
goals for the satellite. But here 
Swifts jingle about -the fleas 
with smaller fleas upon ‘em 
comes to the rescue. A smaller 
rocket can be piled onto a large 
one, and a ‘still smaller one piled 

onto that one, etc., each one being 
launched when the last one nears 
the end of its climb. 

Thus each starts with the speed 
and altitude of the last, and goes 
on from there. A two-state rocket 
has already gone 250 miles high— 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Commun 
Worker Drive fer Circulation 


back motion 


from which, it was hoped, a 
settlement of Far East frictions 
would eventually come. 

ee da 

IN OUR OWN country, the 
news was headlined in virtually 
every daily paper. President 
Eisenhower was described as 
“expressing the nation’s relief 
and joy.” The Airforce proceed- 
ed to make arrangements to fly 
the airmen from fa. Kong to 
west coast stations and to fly 
their families to these same sta- 
tions for the happy reunions of 
loved ones. 

Only Sen. Joe McCarthy in 
our. country and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa were unhappy 
about this development. The 
somewhat shopworn  fuehrer 
from. Wisconsin professed to see 
in the release of the airmen a 
“deal”. And Chiang’s aides at 
Taipei complained that by —re- 
moving one of the issues divid- 
ing the U.S. and China, Peking 
had paved the way for discuss- 
ing other issues, such as For- 
mosa, recognition and a UN 
seat, 

For the fact is that while an 
55 SBS oG0So0 Sa gop IG0> 4 5 


poss Sere + 
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t Party 


ete eee sees 
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almost unanimous humanity is 
jubilant over the possibilities for 
a Pacific settlement which flow 
from the Big Four talks at Ge- 
neva, neither Joe McCarthy nor 
Chiang Kai-shek (nor their pay- 
rollers and satellites) want the 
cold war in the Far East ended 
nor the threat of a hot war re- 


moved. 
* 


THE ATTITUDE of the Eis- 
enhower administration, on the 
other hand, is less simple. While 
they are reluctant to permit the 


development of such harmony 
and concord as would make their 
retention of bases and arma- 
ments obviously unwarranted, 
they cannot ignore either the 
urge for settlement expressed by 
other Western powers, nor the 
incessant clamor of the American 
people for an end to the cold 
war everywhere. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles is thus 
giving the world an exhibition of 
a diplomat determinéd to. pre- 
serve a sort of “cold peace” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Heads Support 


Fifty Communist Party leaders, gathered last week 


_at a two-day conference to map a ste 


-up drive to de- 


fend civil liberties: decided to throw the full weight of 


their Party behind the summer 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker 
subscriptions. They say the 
drive is an aid in deve oping 
the struggle to preserve the Bil 
of Rights; and specifically “the 
rights of the workingclass and 
the Communist Party. 


They also vieWed the expan- 
sion of Daily Worker circulation 
now as a way of equipping the 
“Left” so it can “more effective- 
ly help the American ple. to 
realize the promise of the his- 
toric Geneva conference. 


Here is how they put it: 

iy, Daily b exe has ci 
jected a special summer pus 
for 1,900 sabscripti between 
June 15. and Labor Day. So far, 
it has succeeded in. obtaining 
only a small part of- its goal. 

We are convinced, however, 
that if the P throws it: 
weight into this effort, the Daily 
Worker can reach its. goal even 


. though little more than four 


“We welcome the effort to S 
-. the 1,200 DW ‘subs have been ob- 


a “expand D.W. circulation at this 
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ople to realize the promise of 

the historic Geneva Conference. 
It is essential in So the 
Left for the vital 1956 elec- 
tions. , 
“The special drive for DW 
subs is timely for another reason, 
too. All active supporters of the 
paper agree the effort to build 
circulation must be all-year- 
round. So far, this has not been 
the case in practice, and circula- 
tion continues to decline. The 
drive for DW _ subs, especially 
among Worker readers who do 
not read the DW regularly, will 
help to restore circulation ac- 
tively. generally. 

“We are , there- 
fore, to give all possible support 
to this drive, and to see it 
through successfully, We call on 
the entire Party organization— 
state, county, regional and sec- 


_ tien leaders, as well as every 


and member—to get ‘into it 
So far, little more than 200 of 
tained. But there are signs 


we are 


: boenng. Saeeee, and with the 


aid. of munist Party leaders 
and se goers throughout 
the , We expect 3 to. put it 
over. a = oP 

(More on the above-mentioned 
conference on civil liberties will 
appear in next week's Worker.) 


~~ 
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By ERIK BERT 


THE BRIGHTENING of the political 
to the men and‘ women of the 84th Congress, who have just returned home: from its first: 


‘session. Only a few Senators 
or even to fulfill the promises which 
they made to the voter. 


The Republicans stuck close to 
the Eisenhower program of melons 
to the wealthy and. crumbs to the 
people. The Dixiecrats stuck close 
to the Republicans and jimcrow. 
And the Democratic leadership, 
first Lyndon Johnson, and then 
Earle Clements, as Senate major- 
ity leader, and Sam Rayburn, as 
House Speaker, stuck close to the 
Dixiecrats in thé interest of “party 
unity.” 

The Bemocrats boasted they had 
done more for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram than the Republicans had, 
for some of the latter kept up a 
barrage from the pro-fascist far 
right on the President. — 

* 

THE FATE of three issues is 
typical of the manner in which the 
demands of the people were 
treated. 

Republicans and Dixiecrats join- 
ed hands to limit the minimum 
wage to $1, instead of the $1.25 
which labor had demanded, and to 
ban extension of minimum pay 
coverage. 

Aided by some northern Dem- 
ocrats this same allfance barred 
any action on the scores of civil 
rights bills that were introduced. 

Although unprecedented labor 
support had won House approval 
of a 90 percent farm parity bill, 
by tacit bipartisan agreement the 


issue was submerged in hearings, 


in the Senate. 


Other labor demands such as re-' 


| 


its state right-to-work section were’ 
disregarded, and the demand for) cidec 
the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon| : 
was| 
and! 


peal of Taft-Hartley and repeal of 


prevailing wage provision 

scuttled when the highway 
school construction bills went d 
the drain. 


own. 


THE FORCED resignation of, 
Harold E. Talbott as Secretary of! 
the Air Forcé, and the cancella-' 
tion of the Dixon-Yates contract,| 
both the results of public outrage 
inflicted sharp blows..on the Ad 
ministration giveaway program.' 
Public opinion also stalled a bi-| 
partisan attempt to remove natural) 
gas prices from federal control. | 

The looting of. federal property, 
scored a victory, however, when 
Congress voted to sell the sovern-| 
ment’s synthetic rubber plants to. 
private enterprise which benefitted, 
to. the tune of several hundred 
millions of dollars. 

* 
_~THE DEEP-FELT yearning for 
peace throughout the nation did 
awaken some response on the Hill. 
Most significant was the statement 
of 29 House Democrats greetin g 
the ‘Geneva conference. It was a 
far-ery from the unanimous House 
action at the beginning of the ses- 
sion giving Eisenhower a free 
hand for military. intervention in 
the Formosa Straits. : 


| 


: 
' 
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“It is-still iron- 
a victory because 
to spend a year in jail 
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| Adjourning 84th Congress: 
Leaves Promises Unfilh 


scene at home 


WASHINGTON. 
ad cannot be credited 


and abro 


and Representatives did anything to lighten the atmosphere, 


The. Administration succeeded, 
however, in taking the first major 
step toward universal military 
training, when a number of for- 
mer UMT-opponents — switch 
The White House exerted 
tremendous pressure when public 
resistance balked action “in the 
House, especially on the segrega- 
tion issue raised by Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell. The bill as adopt- 
ed compels ali men inducted into 
the armed forces to become part 
of the ready reserves after two 
years of active duty are completed. 


The - Administration succeeded, | 


in the face of widespread popular 
demand, and Democratic pledges, 
in’ blocking «an across-the-board 
cut of $20 in income taxes... The 
Republicans won when a © five 
Democratic Senators bolted in the 


‘been taxed under the Democratic 
bill, moved onto the House with 


‘some 2,000 lobbyists. Here Demo-' 


‘crats joined Republicans to _ kill 
the pay-as-you-go bill. The session 
‘ended without any highway con- 


‘struction authorized. : 


Aj 
-» . 
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THE WEEK 


© Urge Raise for 


PHELPS-DODGE Corp. and 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union reached an agree- 
ment on a new contract after a 
month-long strike. It was first 
break in strike of 35,000 mem- 
bers of the union employed by 


Phelps-Dodge, Kennecott Cop- 
per and American Smelting and 
Refining Co. Federal conciliator 
W. P. Halloran said contract pro- 
vides wage increases of 11% to 
17% cents an hour and expanded 
welfare benefits. 


* 


TWO EMERGENCY boards 
recommended wage increases for 
certain railroad and Railway Ex- 
press employees. One board pro- 
posed a formula for maintaining 
earnings of yard service engine 
employees who convert to 40 
hours a week by putting them’on 
a parity with non-operating em- 

loyees who already have a 40- 
ai week. This would give them 
an increase of 20 percent over 
basic daily rates in effect in 
September 1948. The workers 
were represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen. Another board 
recommended an increase of 11 
certs an hour for Railway Ex- 
press employees in metropolitan 
New York represented by Team- 
sters union. 


; 


* 


ORGANIZED building and 
construction trade workers won 
wage increases averaging six 
cents an hour during the second 
quarter of 1955, the Labor De- 
partment reported. For the year 
ending July 1, 1955, union wage 
scales in the building trades 
were up 3.3 percent, or about 
nine cents an hour, with increas- 
es. in individual trades ranging 
from six to ten cents an hour. 


* 


GEORGE HAMPEL,  JR., 
member of the AFL teachers 


ABOR 


Railroaders 


union, was named president of 
the Milwaukee school board. 


* 


UNITED Mine Workers suc- 
ceeded in pushing through Con- 
gress legislation to get-some of 
government’s huge stocks of sur- 

lus grafhs ground into edible 
orm for distribution to hungry 
Americans. 


NLRB announced it will hold 
hearings in Washington Aug. 
9 to determine whether ‘it should 
assert jurisdiction over Miami 
hotel strike. 

* 

SOME 30,000 employees of 
Aluminum Co. of America won 
average wage increases of 15 
cents an hour when Alcoa sign- 
ed contracts with CIO United | 
Steelworkers for 17,000 union’ 
members and.with AFL Alumin- 
um Workers for 14,000 mem- 
bers. New contract provides 11% 
cents across the board and 3% 
cents representing revision of job 
classifications. : 


JOINT negotiations with Ar- 
mour Co. conducted by AFL 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men and CIO United Packing- 
house Workers won a 14-cent 
hourly raise for 35,000 employ- 
ees. 


——— 


* 

GENERAL ELECTRIC will 
lay off 1,650 workers at its plants 
at River Works and Everett, 
Mass., company spokesmen said. 
Layoff to start at rate of 100 
a week, will affect two divisions, 
lighting and motor. Lighting di- 
vision will be moved to new 
plant at Henderson, N. C. Motor 
division is being absorbed by 
GE plants in Erie and Schenec- 
tady. CIO-IUE has called emer- 
gency meeting to map plans for 
protection of seniority rights of 
transferred workers. 


‘ 
— 


Merger Plans Slated fer Discussion 


AFL 


| 
By HERBERT SIGNER 


through Friday, Aug. 8 to 12. 
‘One of the issues the AFL. is 


crucial vote. 
! * 


THE BIG money lobbies scored 
two major victories. The Housing 
bill as it emerged from a Senate- 
Hiouse conference included ‘a nom- 


‘inal 45,000 units, after the real} 


estate lobby moved inte action. 
The Senate approval of a Demo- 
cratic. bill to authorize ~ 135,000 
units a year-for five years was the 
signal for the lobby to move. ~' 
After the Senate had voted for 
a Democratic pay-as-you-go high- 
way bill, and had. defeated the 
Eisenhower proposal for bond fi- 
nancing, the trucking lobby acted. 
This lobby represents the big over- 
the-road shippers, who would have 


LIBERTIES 


Justice John M. Harlan of the 

Supreme Court, leaving an ap- 

peal to the full court as the ps 

course. The British born news- 

man has been in jail since May 

13 under a deportation order. 

Usually in such cases nominal 

bail is granted during appeal. 

* 

_ FLORIDA . FIGHTERS for 

civil liberties celebrated a state 

St court decision on over- 
ruling the disbarment of Leo 

Sheiber, prominent Miami at- 
torney ‘who: had been summarily 

barred by a Circuit - 


before 


te ‘after | } 


invoking thé Fifth: Améndment / 


aera een ; aid : 


expected to consider is the CIO 


plan adopted two weeks ago for 
the industrial union department of 
ithe new merged labor body. to: 
Taunch what Walter Reuther call- 
ed “the. most effective comprehen- 
sive organizing campaign ever 
undertaken in the history of the 
trade union movement.” 

The CIO plan calls for the crea- 
tion of a multi-million dollar organ- 
izing fund with contributions from 
both CIO and AFL unions.: The 
biggest CJO unions have already 
agreed to give $1 per member to 
start this fund . 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL presi- 
dent who is. slated to -head the 
AFL-CIO, has indicated he will 


_ |support the organizing plan. As to 


what response to ex from AFL. 
unions,” Meany said there would 
‘be “a generally favorable reaction 
because everyone feels that a 
strong organizing campaign is ‘one 
of the basic objectives of the merg- 


er. a aa 
The AFL-CIO merger ‘pact prb- 
vides for appointment of a director 
of organization from CIO ‘ranks. 
greement has 


, (10 OK Organizing Drive 


THE COMING CIO-AFL merger will be in for major discussion and action this 
week in Chicago. The AFL is due to hold an Executive Council meeting, a special con- 
vention and a conference of the officers of all affiliated unions running from Monday 


ment to date. It played a vital part 
in ‘the long, hard fought railroad 
and phone strikes early this year, 
which produced a big upsurge in 
labor sentiment and militancy. in 
the South. 

IT IS likewise apparent in the 
national attention being given by 
AFL and CIO to the 110-day old 
Miami hotel strike, which is to- 
day regarded as a key test and 
challenge to labor as to all future 
plans for cracking the open shop 
South. 

Likewise, the 16-week-old Louis- 
jana sugat refinery strike of CIO 
Packinghouse workers is becoming 
'a key. issue to labor nationally. The 
CIO executive board, said that no- 
where in the Southiis the stra 
‘to maintain “an almost feudal pat-| 
tern of economy more ‘bitterly 
waged than in the sugar growing 
refining areas ,of Louisiana.” — 

: The Louisiana ‘strike will high- 
light a special CHO Packinghouse 


; 
' 


| quences of AFL-CIO merger agree- | convention scheduled to take place 


in Chicago Monday, Aug. 8, the 

same day as the opening of the 

AFL Executive Council meeting. 
* 


THE PROSPECTIVE organiz- 


ling drives of the new merged labor 


body are expected to take in, in 
addition to South, such major 
unorganized industries as retail, 
wholesale, department store, of- 
fices, Giciedl and others. The 
‘new AFL-CIO will start off with 
some 15,000,000 members. A new 
organizing drive of the scope out- 
lined by the CIO plan could bring 
millions ef new members into labor. 
ranks in the South and nationally. 

This Friday, Aug. 12, as a wind- 
up to the week of sessions, the AFL 


ggle| has scheduled a meeting of officers 


of all affiliated international and 
national unions for discussion of 
the merger, and to enable Meany to 
answer questions. : 

It is expected the draft merger 
constitution may come in for some 
examination and questioning, al- 
though only: two unions, Typo- 
graphical and Patternmakers, have 
publicly indicated they have some 
changes to recommend. 

Nowhere in the AFL pare 
have any unions or officials tackled 
some of the worst reactionary fea- 


| tures of the draft constitution and 


of 


proposed strengthening . along 
democratic lines. | 

It. remains ta ‘be seen. whether 
“the 
although, 


.. | officiajdom, it hastlly-seems. likely. 


cratic makeup of the.bulk of AFL 


' 


‘ jn the Trumbull situation, it is then 


1 Mo Rule at Trumbull ie 


(Centhiiied from Page 16) THESE do not add up, however, 
Daily C.lumet, as making a as the kind of powerful res 
violence-inciting speech before | Which the brutal Trumbull vio 
a January 1954 meeting of the {might have evoked from demo- 
‘Seuth Deering Improverhent As- cratic-minded groups. Nor has there 
sociation. “It is an inspiring |been as yet the kind of massive 
_. sight to see a community fight {movement which is required to put 
for what it thinks is right” stat- ja stop to this “shame of Chicago.” 
ed Henneberger, adding that | The vigorous and consistent ef- 

“the Republican Party stands (fort has come only thus far from 
. ready to lend its hand to afy /the Negro community itself, from 
group of citizens engaged in a |some of the unions on the South 
. struggle for a ove cause. Side and from such grougs as the/ 


National Association for the Ad- 
ANOTHER such figure -is Carl vancement of Colored People. | 
GC. Buck, vice-president of the AFL} One of the most effective ac- 
Painters Loca] 225 and a leader in|tions was the City Hall demonstra- 
the AFL South Chicago Central|tion in March 1954, initiated. by. 
Trades Assembly. It was Buck who 


ce" 


: 
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Strike at Harvester 


CHICAGO.—A strike vote was 
being taken throughout the Inter- 
national Harvester plants this 
week as CIO United Auto Work- 
ers officials reported little progress 
in the contract negotiations with 
the giant farm implement com- 
pany. 

Union leaders said 47 locals 
with some 50,000 members would 
participate. in the voting. An af- 
firmative vote would authorize the 
calling of a strike throughout the 


the Chicago Negro Chamber of 
was president of the realtor-dom- 


Commerce, 
inated South Reering Improve-| However, the proposal to fol- 
ment Association at the time of|low this with daily and continuous 
the Trumbull outbreak. Typical ot! picketing fell through for lack “of 
the racist appeals from Buck was support te other groups-.This has 
one quoted in the Daily Calumet'also been the fate of a series of 
of August 31, 1953, three weeks broad emergency citizens’ action 
after one Negro family has moved committees, several of them initi- 
into the project: ated by the ah “eh 

“It is hard to ask a real American. 
| THE. growing PO here is 
that a great counter-movement 


citizen, one who has slaved for 

years to own a home, to sit quiet 

in the face of losing all their pos- against the Trumbull violence must) 
sessions.” ‘come within the next weeks and) 

Figures like Buck and Henne-|months. . 

berger are the tiny minority in the’ “We don't need any new gim- 
labor movement, kindling racist micks and new programs, nor ‘is it! 
hatred in violation of the . most ‘necessary to dig up any additional 
fundamental principles of tradejlaws with which to punish the mob- 
unionism. If the role of the big em- |sters,’ 
ployers and these, agents is clear here this week. 


The city elections last. spring | 
differcult to understand why the marked what may become the turns | 


unions. thave failed to counter this ing point in the Trumbull situa-! support to its striking members at; fields conditions have. been even 
ition. One of. the main issues: that|the gates of the sugar plants of worse. The wage of approximately: 


dangerous ‘and divisive plot. - 
* ‘defeated Kennelly was Trumbull. 
IT HAS bend pointed out repeat-|This issue also figured prominently 
edly that. the CIO United Steel-|throughout the campaign and. be- 
workers could probably call a halt came important in the ‘victory of 
to the violence through its own several new aldermen 
strength and: influence in the South | * 
Chicago community and in the city! MAYOR Daley has gone no 
as a whole. ‘farther as yet than to appoint an 
But the steel union has as yet re- investigating commission. But this. 
mained in the background and left! commission is at least different in 
other unions to take action. It was’ the sense that it includes Chicago 
the two unions in the meat pack-| Federation of Labor president Wil- 
ing industry, the UPWA-CIO Saad liam A. Lee and CIO Council 
the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cut-) president Albert Towers, a steel 
ters who jointly demanded action} union leader. The commission also 
by the city administration in a includes leaders of the Negro com- | 
hard-hitting ad which appeared in| munity. 
the Chicago newspapers last Sep- What this. commission does will 
tember. ve depend largely on the kind of}: : 
“Mae Mayor, you know the facts, »? movement that develops among la- 
tein “tule anion stated to Mayor bor and the people to “End the 
Kennelly, “Enforce the law or re-| /tumbull Violence!” There has 
sign as Mayor.” been a° growing demand for open} 
Certainly this was one of the hearings of this:commission where! 
nine’ glkinh ive expressions in the, the full disgraceful story can be 
movement which Jed six months 2ited and where the souices of the | 
later to the defeat of Kennelly. violence can be brought to 
* 


ss 2 
What needs to be awakened now 
HOWEVER, the efforts of labor,| the mass indignation of Chicago 
church and civic groups over these| aoa Necessary is the unity and 
two years appear as sporadic, dis- eadership for a broad citywide 
jointed, weak. The churches have movement through which the 
done little, but enough to indicate: people can express their demand 
whet might is done if & soncert- ‘that the Trumbull] outrage must 
ed movement under strong leader- not continue into a third year. 
* 

ip covenaee Oye 45°. IT WAS Miss Elizabeth Wood 
PMs ra ag eae ie who typified this eee at a 
| if tian j sats Anil 195 4. mass meeting last fall where ston | 
Re <a nore ee a guilt 1 and th the con gre oe mc em 

and the atmosphere o McCa y- 
snl ad Sas aig cc hh 

many peop 
and constructiye action... the| “I tell you 1am fed up with this 
association lifts its voice against} yniversal lying and letting the times 
the hostility and violence current-| wash you under!” exclaimed. Miss 
ly ae —_ re ms Ne-} Wood, “I am personally deeply out» 

8) milies ving m . rum- 


rage at ‘times that permit a 

‘bull Park housing project.” ! Mayor, a housing coordinator and 

There have been similar expres-| housing authority. commissioners to 

sions by a broad -yariety of ‘oups.| buy a temporary political gain by. 

Also, some community and civic! such dealing with the legal and 
organizations have organized dele- moral rights of men. . - 

gations, petition campaigns, protest; “I am personally and deeply out- 


rallies.’ : - 
4 2 
¥ av, 
~ 
eres is, ‘ 


of those who, though equally out- 
raged, keep silent.” 

In this searmg appeal to con-| 
science, there was also a call to el? 
tion which decent-minded Chicago- 
jj ans can no longer ignore. . ° 

Said packinghouse union leader 
Russell Lasley: “It's true-that we 

of organized labor have been re- 

| miss. Our greatest challenge today 
lis te wipe out the burning Klan 
_|eross of Trumbull, a beacon for 
bay all over the country,” 

iy is the last of a@ series 0 


the contract deadline, Aug. 23. 


raged at the cowardice and apathy | close i 


| ning be me pad: 


Harvester chain some time after 


A showdown was also develop- 
ing between the UAW-CIO and 
six other major farm implement 
companies where negotiations are 


Ee: ee eee D8 CRORES & + * 


a 
a Director Pat Greathouse said 


also currently under way. 

AT Deere & Company ast 
week, it was reported that-~the 
company had made an offer which 
was turned down by the union. 
The company reportedly offered “a 
modified form of the guaranteed 
nnual wage.” UAW-CIO Region- 


that the plan did not measure up 
to the union’s demand. 

Another point flatly rejected by 
the union was Deere & Company's 
offer of a three percent annual im-|ed 
provement factor y increase, 
Union leaders said this. would not 
equal the six-cent boost won by 
Ford and General Motors workers. 


'to strike, 


dent of the UAW-CIO,. affirmed 
that the workers at International 
Harvester would not settle for the 
Ford-GM_ package. 

“That’s because the Harvester 
company did not follow the pat- 
tern set by the union in 1953,” 
declared Woodcock. “We are de- 
manding enough money to be set 
aside to pay. this pattern retroac- 
tively,” 

Woodcock declared that the: 
ary vipment workers are back- 

chy the union’s $25 million 
sirlhes: fund if they should decide 
This fund was initiated 
prior to the Ford-GM_ negotiations 
on the basis of a temporary $5 


| 


Leonard d Woodcock, vice - presi- 


~ = ' 2) Se Omer ee 


\dues increase. 


UPWA Steps Up Fight on 
Sugar Trust, Big Packers 


CHICAGO — While preparing | 
for the -kind-of contract sede 


’ declared one union Jeader! which will make this “the year of ed when they moved from the fields 
the big raise in the meat industry,” 


the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers also called this week for 


Louisiana. 


Victory in the sugar strikes was, 
seen as-an important factor ‘in the 
effort to win the current wage fight | 
with the Big Four packers. 


The UPWA has called a one-da 
convention here at the Conrad Hit.| | 
ton hotel on Aug. 8 which will deal 
with both struggles. The union will 
also vote on a national strike fund 
of $1.5 millfon and hear reports on 
the strike votes which were being! 
taken this week. 

* . 

THE UPWA executive board’ 
pointed out this week: 


“This. is a year in which we.are 
entitled to and must get a big wage 
increase. But this is also the year 
in which Big Busimess is trying to 
throw its harpoon hard and deep 
into that labor movement.” 


National attention was recently 
focused on the railroad and com- 
munications strikes in the South. 
| These strikes were part of the fer- 
ment which has-resulted from the 
effort of southern industry to at- 
tract new plants, using the bait of 
low wages and racial division. 

The most recent battle in this 
struggle is now being waged in 
Louisiana. Fifteen hundred mem- 
bers of the UPWA are on strike 
against two sugar Companies. One, 
Colonial Sugars, Inc., at Gramercy, 
is a wholly owned ' subsidiary of 
the Cuban-American Sugar Om a 
very wealthy New Yor ra- 
tion with immense lak nto, old- 
ings in Cuba. The other, Godchaux 
Sugars, nic., at Reserve, is an old 
family-owned company with wide 
plantation ownership and influence 
in Louisiana. 


Pe 


. 


’ 


RESERVE and Gramercy are es-| Yuing sensitive microphones over the adjoining fence, set up a tape- 


sentially company towns on the 
Mississippi River.. The preg 


is about equal Negro and white. 
In the past two Spee Pani ¢ 
standards have i 


proper food, and adequate Kon 

ing. Eien ne how, the schools are seg-| * 

stl com many .of the houses ar 
company-0O 
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that “the company’s customers are being asked to 


ee 


bread the AFL 


rising very slowly from the 90 cents 
a day at which many of them start- 


; 


into the plants. 


FOR workers still in the cane- 


'40 cents an-hour is in general not 
‘only the minimum but the maxi- 
mum rate. The people, mostly Ne- 
groes, live in indescribable poverty, 
endless debt, virtually without edu- 
‘cation, and practically without 
medical attention. Efforts to Or-| 
ganize them in 1953 collapsed in’ 
an unsuccessful strike by the Na-, 
tional Agricultural Workers Union, 
AFL. ; 
Renewed sugar contract negotia- 
tions in 1954 led to the formation 


of the Cooperative Committee of 
Sugar Workers (CIO, AFL and 
ILA-Ind). The first result of this 
cooperation in the South was a 
settlement in New Orleans with 
American Sugar Refinery Co., the 
giant in the industry, for a 10 cents 
an hour wage increase and almost 
five cents in fringe benefits. 

In previous years, one major 
settlement set the pattern. But the 
Godchaux and Colonial companies 
refused to offer more than five 
cents an hour wage increase—about 
one-third the American settlement. 

UPWA Locals 1124 and 1167 
finally struck. on April 14, 1955, 
after nine months of negotiations, 
and a secret ballot strike vote in 
which only 34 of about 1,000 
members were opposed. 
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THE SHIFTING of the scene of the Kohler negotiations to, 
Chicago should bring home more clearly to the trade union move- 
ment in this city what a stake ‘they have in the long and bitter 


Kohler struggle. 


Certainly, the Chicago Tribune is giving its all to break that 


strike. Unfortunately, Chicago u 


nionists are not yet expending 


any similar effort in terms of financial and moral support behind 


the embattled Kohler workers. ‘ 


THE COOK COUNTY branch of the AFL’s Labor's League 


for Political Education. has taken 


some first steps toward getting 


itself on the ball in time for next year's elections. A new county 


chairman has been elected. He 


representative ef Lecal °%4, Internatienal Brotherhoed of 


is Thomas J. Murray, ae 


trical Workers. He is also the brother of Democratic Reprensenta- 
tive James Murray, currently serving his first term in Congress 
from Chicago’s Third District after defeating Fred Busbey last 


N ovember. 


ee 


THAT HARD-FOUGHT STRIKE is still 
General Electrical plant in mre og The strikers 


near, the plant. to_use .as, a_ strike 
It ‘trained a movie camera dm the 


fyetader nearby just to do a 2g 


DEMOCRATIC SEN. PAUL 


“at pimaesnesce ameypctes 


4 


‘years Oct 10-14 j in Rock. sland, il. 
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Me UAW-CIO here: t pro 
dione for Reylonal Director Bat 


: "The UAW-CIO ‘Board, ‘which asked- for the probe, peinted ou 


ing on at the 
tom a backyard 


rs and kitchen. The 


‘company. tried its best to “join” the Ly ets’ morning coffee hour. 


Fie the roof of the plant, 


var 


spying. 
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DOUGLAS of Illinois is seeking 


the recent steel price boost which ‘the 
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double the 
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CHICAGO.—The drive to open 


reversal of the “ 

victions of Claude Lightfoot and 
Junius Scales was kicked off by an 
open-air rally in Chicago's Wash- 
ington Park. Fifteen hundred per- 
sons brayed one of the worst-heat 
waves on record to hear speeches 
by Junius Scales and Claude 
Lightfoot, the two principals in the 
historic court test of the “member- 
ship” provision of the Smith Act. 

Junius Scales, making. his first 
public appearance in the midwest, 
outlined his personal story, and 
the facts of this trial. A member 
of one of the South's oldest “lead- 
ing” families, he broke with family 
tradition and joined the movement 
for equal rights in the South while. 
a student at the University of 
North Carolina. From 1939, when 
he joined the Communist. Party, 
to the present time -(except for 
four years in the army in World 
War If) he was constantly en- 
gaged in struggles to better the 
conditions of the Southern workers 
—Negro and white. 

An unholy alfiance of jimerow, 
the open shopvand McCarthyism 
led to his indictment on_ the 
trumped up charges of “member- 
ship” in an organization allegedly 
advocating the “violent overthrow’ 
of the government. 

* 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT made 
a comprehensive analysis of the 
present struggle to defend Ameri- 
can democracy today. Some of the 
highlights of his speech were: 


The Geneva Conference is a 
“turning *point in world affairs” 
opening up “an era in which the 
fascits menace can be decisively 
crushed.” 


After outlining a series of demo- 
cratic victories, he warned against 
seeing only the favorable develop- 
ments. In the struggle between de- 
mocracy and fascism “the issue has 
not yet been decided.” 


Three questions, soon to come 
before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
will have, each of them, a far- 
reaching effect on the future of 
American democracy. These are 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(McCarran Act as amended by the 
Communist Contorl Act of 1954; 
the Lightfoot and Scales “mem- 
bership” cases; and the Steve Nel- 
son state “sedition” case. To rally 
the people to win a favorable de- 
cision on these cases is the central 
task of . all democratic forces, 
Lightfoot declared. 

» 

OTHER speakers included Rev. 
J King, chairman of the 
Washington Park Forum, John T. 
Bernard, former Minnesota con- 
gressman, Leon Katzen, acting 
chairman of the Lightfoot Defense 

Committee, and Rev. J. Cooper, 
- ‘who gave the invocation. Among. 
the platform guests were Rey. W. 
Young, Rev. P. T. Thomas, and 
Rev. ‘Harold Hester. 

- The rafly was preceded by an 


intensive campaign to’ bring the 
present status of the Lightfoot- 
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Scales cases to the people of Chi- 
cago. Over 70,000 leaflets were 
distributed threughout Chicago, a 
full page ad was run in a South 
Side paper, a sound-truck was 
toured for six evenings. 

Keeping up with this increased 


j 


\ 


tempo of work, a distribution was 
projected for. the annual 
Side children’s testival—Bud_ Bil- 
liken ._Day—of 50,000 letters ad- 
dressed to all “Billikens” and their 
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Ask Aid Against Hospital Bias 


CHICAGO.—Mayor Daley wes 


be asked to give his support to the 
Harvey-Campbell ordinance out- 
lawing any denial of admission or 
equal care for Negroes in Chicago 
hospitals. | 


A campaign in support of the movement which secured passage 


ordinance has been launched by a 
Coordinating Council of Organiza- 
tions Against Discrimination in 
Chicago Hospitals, headed by Dr. 
Arthur G, Falls. 


This drive is a follow-up on the 


oO 


EAST-WEST CULTURAL 
PROMOTED BY STATE 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Even photographs are helping to tear 
down the Iron Curtain, it was revealed this week by directors of the 
international salon of photography at the Illinois State Fair, Aug. 


12-21. 
In the competition, entries h 


Hungary, Czechosloyakia, as well as from Yugoslavia and Hong Kong. 


It was announced that more 


sent for the exhibit in the exposition building here at the State Fair- 


grounds. 


ete 


INTERCHANGE IS 
FAIR PHOTO EXHIBIT 


ave come for the first. time from 


than 700 photographs have been 


recently in the Illinois legislature 
of a bill which withdraws the tax 
exemptioin from any hospital in 
the state which practices discrimi- 
nation. 

Dr. Falls indicated this -veek 
that Mayor Daley‘s support for 
the ordinance will be sought by a 
delegation representing numerous 
civic, labor and medical groups. 
He said that a petition was also 
being circulated, addressed to. the 
| mayor, 

The Coordinating Council has 
outlined a 10-point campaign 
which will enlist the support of 
many groups in both the Negro 
and white communities. 

A letter was also being sent to 
the chief of Chicago medical ‘in- 
stitution, asking them -to support 


J 


the Harvey-Campbell ordinance. 


Labor's Leade 


rship Needed — 


To End Mob Rule at Trumbull © 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. 


This week's grim anniversary of two years of continu- 
ous racist violence at Trumbull Park Homes tears at the 


conscience of decent-minded 


Chieagoans. 


They realize that the Trumbull mob rule cannot be 
“lived with” and will not disappear by itself. It must be 


stopped. 

Many troubled organizations 
and individuals are looking for a 
“lead from somewhere in mount- 
ing the kind of struggle which 
will at last put a decisive end to 
this outrage and to the many 
threats which it holds for all of 
Chicago. 

The lead can come from the 
city’s organized labor move- 
ment, but this hasn't happened 
yet. The CIO has during these 
two tumultous years shown only 
an occasional concern over the 
Trumbull violence and the deep- 
going issues here which vitally 


affect labor. 
4 


LAST FALL, the Cook 
County CIO Industrial Union 
Council expressed “shock” over 
the firing of Miss Elizabeth 
Wood as the head of the Chi- 


"THEY STILL WANT WAR — 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE and the opening of new doors. 
to peaceful coexistence have been welcomed by peace-loving people 


_ throughout the world—and denounced by the warmongers. 
This is the — for what occurred last week 
‘Chicago's northwest side. 

__In the hall, there was an enthusiastic 
ple and others, hailing the Geneva conference 


Chopin Center on 
| In the 


anniversary of democratic Poland. 


at the 


of Polish peo- 
celebrating an 


ling themselves the United 


ay 


tried vainly to disrupt or to halt 


eting. With a handful of picket signs, they managed to attract 


__.@ large crowd of onlookers. The actual number of pro-war fanatics 
- was exaggerated by the press reports.of the incident. 


developing at last. | 


—— : iby ine ae 


. However, this incident is a warning that the pro-war forces are 


yet to be heard from. Their hysterical sa 
| kaka neem ge they feel 
ar Slipping out of their grasp. 


dangerous 


a, 


rs are all the more 


chances of provoking 


cago Housing Authority, a direct 
res: It of the Trumbull situation 
and of Miss Wood's forthright 
es on non-discriminatory 
ousing. 


The statement by CIO coun- 
cil president Albert Towers, who 
is also a leader in the steelwork- 
ers union, showed some under- 
standing of the bigger stakes in 
the Trumbull situation. In the 
firing of Miss Wood, labor had 
been set back in its long-time 
fight for public housing and in 
its effort to curb the big realty 
interests, the rent-gougers. 


But the CIO Council; as such, 
has not yet moved into the front 


. lines of this Trumbull battle; 


even though there is a growing 

realization that there are some 

life - and - death questions in- 

volved here for organized labor. 
* 


The CIO~ United se 
house Workers union, built sol- 
idly on Negro-white unity, 
pointed dramatically to one 
threat: : 

“The Chicago race riots of 
1921 led to the destruction of 
the union that was then in the 
packing industry. Trumbull 


ject are huge © steel-making, 
steel-fabricating, auto and rail- 
road equipment plants. 

* 

AS THE backdrop to Trum- 
bull is the U.S, Steel mill in 
South Chicago, the Republic 
Steel. plant where Negro and 
white pickets were killed in the 
Little Steel strike of 1937, the 
Ford. assembly plant, Interna- 
tional Harvesters: Wisconsin 
Steel plant where a company- 
dominated independent union 
still holds control, the Pullman 
plant, historic battleground in 
the struggle. against the open 
shop. 

The heads of these giant cor- 
porations have connived in the 
Trumbull violence for the profit- 
able dissension among the Ne- 
gro and white workers in the 
community and in the plants. 

Through the South Chicago 


Chamber of Commerce, the 
mobsters have received encour- 
agement and perhaps a lot more 
tangible help. Head of that or- 


ganization is Gen. James. Hilton, 


director of industrial relations 
at Wisconsin Steel. 
* 

THE racist employers heye 
also found certain aces within 
the official labor movement to 
echo: their views. 

One of the most sinister of 
these figures in the Trumbull 
situation is John Henneberger, 
a Republican Trustee of the 
Sanitary District, one-time presi 
dent of CIO United Steelwork- 
ers Local 1008 at the Youngs- 
town. Sheet & Tube plant in 
South Chicago and still ‘honor- 
ary president” of that local. 

Hennenberg was quoted in 
the racist corhmunity paper, the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Baptists to lke: 
Act on Lynching’ 


CHICAGO. — The association 
of ‘®egro Baptist Churches here 
this week demanded of President 
Eisenhower that he act immedi- 
ately in the recent murder of the 
Rev. George Wesley Lee in Bel- 
zoni, Miss. ; 

The wired demand to the 
White House waswsent by the 
Rev. J. Cooper, Dean of the 


“Unity Conference of the Baptist 


Association of Chicago and 


"Vicinity, - 


‘The church leader told Eisen- 
hower that.the answer which the 


ne the U.S, : Department of Justicé 


on this matter was “unsatisfac- 
The organization had sent a 
to. Attorney — 


‘block desegregation in 


—ocratic 


Genera] Brownell, calling for the 
immediate investigation and pun- 
ishment of those responsible for 
the murder of Rev. Lee last May 
6. The Rev. Lee defied the so- 
called White Citizens C 1 
which have been organized 
schools and “prevent Negto citi- 
zens from exercising their dem- 
ic rights... | 
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Release of Flyers 


Rocks ‘China Lobby’ 
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By ROB F. HALL 


WANG PING-NAN, ambassador for the Chinese People’s Republic to Poland who 
is representing his government in the talks-with the U.S. at Geneva, entered the con- 
ference room last Monday quietly, as is his custom. None of the newsmen observing 


his arrival could have guessed 
the significance of the message 
he carried, nor. gauge its reper- 
cussions around the world. 


A few minutes later, however, 
the cables and the wireless sang 
with his news—the Chinese 
People’s Republic had released 
the eleven U.S. airmen im- 
prisoned as spies. 7 

“I> hope that this measure 
taken by the Chinese govern- 
ment will have favorable effects ) 
on our present talks,” said Wang. 

U.S. ambassador VU. Alexis 
Johnson, representing our coun- 
try, expressed gratification, and 
the two delegations proceeded 
to examine the issues which 
were tobe the subject of their 
talks. 

In Western Europe and in 
Asia, this action by Peking was 
greeted warmly as confirmation 
of the Chinese government’s de- 
sire to facilitate the negotiations 


A Man-Made Moon to Cirele the Earth 


Reaching into the Outer Space 


By JOHN STACHEL 


AT LAST it has come. After centuries of gazing longingly out into space, man is 


now. ready to take the first step on the long, hard path outward. And just as the patriarch Communist Par 
Worker Drive for Circulation 


Noah sent out a dove from his ark in search of the land, so our scientists are readying a 


“bird” to be the first messenger 
to’ report on the new world of 
outer space. 

_ For that is. the nickname that 
has been given to the artificial 
satellite which is now vor: 
planned, a miniature moon whi 
will circle the earth, as part of 
America’s oe in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year of 
1957-58. 

‘And like the bird sent out by 
Noah this “bird” will never re- 
turn if it is successful; not be- 
cause it has found land, but be- 
cause it will be burnt up by the 
frictional heat when it finally hits 
the earth's atmosphere on its 
way down. | 

‘The imagination of millions 
has been stirred by this prospect. 
and indeed it is hard to restrain 
the imagiriation in discussing it. 
But before we discuss the fancies 
and the future prospects that it 
raises, let us see the facts of the 


- gatellite project first. For only 


these facts can give meaning to 
tions. 


path around the earth at the stag- 

ering speed of 18,000 miles per 

ur—about ten times the speed 
of fast jet planes. 
© 

IF YOU WANT to under- 

stand how a rocket works, there 

is no*better way than by per- 


forming a simple experiment that 
will cost you no more than a 
nickel. Blow up a toy balloon 
and then, instead of. tying the 
end, just let go. You will see it 
take off, careen around the 
room crazily, and finally settle 
to the ground. Why does it do 
this? The gas you have blown 
into the balloon is compressed 
and as it rushes to escape 
through the hole, there is a kick- 
back reaction on the balloon that 
drives it in exactly the opposite 
direction to that in which the 
gas is escaping at any moment. 


A rocket is simply a device 
to harness this kickback motion 
to drive the gas container for- 
ward. . 

As far as ts publicly known, 
the top speed at which a rocket 
has flown is about 6,000 m.p.h. 
and the highest a single rocket 
has gotten is about 150 miles 
up. Both are still far from the 
goals for the satellite. But here 


‘ Swift's jingle about the fleas 


with smaller fleas upon ‘em 
comes to the rescue. A smaller 
rocket can be piled onto a large 
one, and a still smaller one piled 
onto that one, etc., each one being 
launched when the last one nears 
the end of its climb. 

Thus each starts with the speed 
and altitude of the last, and -goes 
on from’there. A two-state rocket 
has already gone 250 miles high—- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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from which, it was hoped, a 
settlement of Far East frictions 
would eventually come. 

o*® 

IN OUR OWN country, the 
news was headlined in virtually 
every daily paper. President 
Eisenhower was described as 
“expressing the nation’s relief 
and joy.” The Airforce proceed- 
ed to make arrangements to fly 
the airmen from Hong Kong to 
west coast stations and to fly 
their families to these same sta- 
tions for the happy reunions of 
loved ones. 

Only Sen. Joe McCarthy in 
our country and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa were unhappy 
about this development. The 
somewhat shopworn  fuehrer 
from Wisconsin professed to see 
in the release of the airmen a 
“deal”. And Chiang’s. aides at 
Taipei complained that by: re- 
moving one of the issues divid- 
ing the U.S. and China, Peking 
had paved the way for discuss- 
ing other issues, such as For- 
mosa, recognition and a UN 
seat. 

For the fact is that while an 
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almost unanimous humanity is 
jubilant over the possibilities for 
a Pacific settlement which flow 
from the Big Four talks at Ge- 
neva, neither Joe McCarthy nor 
Chiang Kai-shek (nor their pay- 
rollers and satellites) want the 
cold war in the Far East ended 
nor the threat of a hot war re- 


moved. 
* 


THE ATTITUDE of the Eis- 
enhower administration, on the 
other hand, is less simple. While 
they are reluctant to permit the 


development of such harmony 
and concord as would make their 
retention of. bases and arma- 
ments obviously unwarranted, 
they cannot ignore either the 
urge for settlement expressed by 
other Western powers, nor the 
incessant clamor of the American 
people for an end to the cold. 
war everywhere. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles is thus 
giving the world an exhibition of 
a diplomat determined to pre- 
serve a sort of “cold peace” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Heads Suppert 


Fifty Communist Party leaders, gathered last week 
at a two-day conference to map a stepped-up drive to de- 
fend civil liberties decided to throw the full weight of 


their Party behind the summer 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker 
subscriptions. . They say the 
drive is an aid in developin 
the struggle to preserve the Bi 
of Rights, and specifically “the 
rights of the workingclass and 
the Communist Party, 

They also viewed the expan- 
sion of Daily Worker circulation 
now as a way of equipping the 
“Left” so it can “more effective- 
ly help the American le to 
realize the promise of the his- 
toric Geneva conference. 


June 15 and Labor Day. So 

it has succeeded in obtaining 

only a small part of its goal. 
vinced, however 


_ appear in next week's 


people to realize the promise of 
the historic Geneva Conference. 
It .is essential in preparing the 
Left for the vital 1956 elec- 
tions. 

“The special drive for DW 
subs is timely for another reason, 
too. All active supporters of the 
paper agree the effort to build 


- circulation -must be _all-year- 


round. So far, this has not been 
the case in practice, and Circula- 
tion continues to decline. The 
drive for DW subs, especially 
among Worker readers who do 
not read the DW regularly, will 
help to restore circulation ac- 
tively gen ih 4 

“We are , there- 
fore, tu give all possible support 
to this drive, and to see it 
through successfully. We call on 

Party izati 


the 1,200 DW subs have | 


tained. But there are signs we 


breaking through, .and with the 
aid of unist Party leaders 
and organizations out 
the land, we expect to put~it 
over. | ee eae 
(More on the above-mentioned 
conference on civil liberties will 
Worker.) 
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_ the Ceneva conference. It was a 


- grade as the 


: By ERIK BERT 


or even to fulfill the promises which 


they made to the voter. 


The Republicans stuck close to 
the Eisenhower program of melons 
to the wealthy and crumbs to the 
people. The Dixiecrats stuck close 
to the Republicans and jimcrow. 
And .the Democratic leadership, 
first Lyndon Johnson, and then 
Earle Clements, as Senate major- 
ity leader, and Sam Rayburn, as 
House Speaker, stuck close to the 
Dixiecrats in the interest of “party 
unity.” 

The Democrats boasted they had 
done more for the Eisenhower pro- 
sag than the Republicans had, 
or some of the latter kept up a 
barrage from the pro-fascist far 


right on the President. 
* 


THE FATE of three issues is 


typical of the manner in which the 


demands 
treated. 

Republicans and Dixiecrats join- 
ed hands to limit the minimum 
wage to $1, instead of the $1.25 
which labor had demanded, and to 
ban extension of minimum pay 
coverage. 

Aided by some northern Dem- 
ocrats this same alliance barred - 
any action on the scores of civil 
rights bills that. were introduced. 

Although unprecedented labor 


of the people were 


- support had won House approval 
_of a 90 


recent farm parity bill, 


by tacit Ganeetions agreement the 


issue was submerged in hearings| 


in the Senate. 
Other labor demands such 


prevailing wage provision 
scuttled when the highway and 
school construction bills went down’ 


- the drain. 


* 
THE FORCED resignation of. 


j as re- step 
peal of Taft-Hartley and repeal of training, when a number of for-| 
its state right-to-work section were! mer 


disregarded, and the demand for! cides 
the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon|t-emendous 


Was! resistance balked action 
‘House, especially on the segrega- 


Harold E. Talbott as Secretary of! 
the Air Force, and the cancell: | 
tion of the Dixon-Yates contract, | 


both the results of -public outrage, 


inflicted sharp blows on the Ad-| 
ministration giveaway program. ! ; 


Public opinion also stalled a_bi- 
partisan attempt to remove natural 
gas prices from federal. control. 
The looting of federal property 
scored a victory, however, when 
Congress voted to sell the govern- 


: 


The Administration succeeded, 


however, in taking the first major 
toward universal military 


UMT-opponents switched 
The White House exerted 
pressure when public 


in the 


‘tion issue raised by Rep. Adam 
‘Clayton Powell. The bill as adopt- 
‘ed compels all men inducted into 
the armed forces to become part 
of the ready reserves after two 
years of active duty are completed. 

The Administration succeeded, 
in the face of widespread popular 
demand, and Democratic pledges. 
in blocking an_ across-the-board 
cut of $20 in income“ taxes. The 
Republicans’ won when a_ five 
Democratic Senators bolted in the 
crucial vote. 

* 


THE BIG money lobbies scored 


ment's synthetic rubber plants to two major victories. The Housing’ 
private enterprise which benefitted: ‘bill as it emerged from a Senate- 


to the tune of several hundred! 
millions of dollars. 


* 


THE DEEP-FELT yearning for) 


peace |throughout the nation did 
awaken some response on the Hill. 
Most significant was the statement 
of 29 House Democrats greeting 


far cry from the unanimous House 
action at the beginning of the ses- 
cig iving Eisenhower a free 


| 


| 


| 


or military intervention in 
a Sous part Straits. ~- 


WEEK 


THE U. S.. CIRCUIT Court 
of A ’ reduced the “con- 
te “sentences against San 
Francisco Communist leader 
Oleta O’Connor Yates from three 
years to one. Mrs. Yates hailed 
the decision as a partial victory 
and: an indication that witch- 
hunt hysteria is on the down- 
show oppo- 
sition, but “It is still iron- 


a year in jail 


- for he Bd to be a stoolpigeon 
_ after a trial that should never 
| nave been held.” 


PS | 
“ CEDRIC BELFRAGE. im- 
editor of ‘the N ational 


IN. CiVil 


House ‘conference included a nom- 
‘inal. 45,000 units, after the real 
estate lobby moved into action. 
The Senate approval of a Demo- 
cratie bill to authorize 135,000 
units a year.for five years was the 
signal for the lobby to move. 
After the Senate had voted for 
a Democratic pay-as-you-go high- 
way bill, and had defeated the 
Eisenhower proposal for bond f- 
nancing, the trucking lobby acted. 
This lo by represents the big over- 
the-road cid eh who would have 


LIBERTIES 


Justice John M: Harlan of the 
Supreme Court, leaving an ap- 
peal to the full court as the only 
course, The British born news- | 
man has been in jail since May 
13° under a deportation order. 
Usually in such cases nominal 
bail is granted during appeal. 
-  * ‘ » 

FLORIDA FIGHTERS for 
civil liberties celebrated a state 
supreme court decision on over- 
ruling the disbarment of Leo 
Sheiber, prominent. Miami _at- 
torney who had been summarily | 
barred by a Circuit ‘judge after 


WASHINGTON. 
THE BRIGHTENING of the political scene at home and abroad cannot be credited 

_to the men and women of the 84th 7 aoa who have just returned home from its first 

‘session. Only a few Senators and Representatives did anything ; to lighten the a 


‘been taxed under the Dansevaite 
‘bill, moved onto the House with 
some 2,000 lobbyists. Here Demo- 
crats joined Republicans to kill 
the pay-as-you-go bill. The session 
ended without any highway con- 
struction authorized. 


PHELPS-DODGE Corp. and 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union reached an agree- 
ment on a new contract after a 
month-long strike. It was first 
break in strike of 35,000 mem- 
bers of the union émploved by 


Phelps-Dodge, Kennecott. Cop- 
per and American Smelting and 
Refining Co, Federal conciliator 
W. P. Halloran said contract pro- 
vides wage increases of 11% to 
17%.cents an hour and expanded 
welfare benefits. 


* 


TWO EMERGENCY boards 
recommended wage. increases for 
certain railroad and Railway Ex- 
press employees. One, board pro- 
posed a ormula for maintaining 
earnings of yard service engine 
employees who convert to 40 
hours a week by putting them on 
a parity with non-operating em- 
ployees who already have a 40- 
hour week. This would give them 
an increase of 20 percent over 
basic daily xates in effect in 
September 1948. The workers 
were represented by. the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive: Engine- 
men and Firemen. Another board 
recommended an increase of 11 
cents an hour for Raihway Ex- 
press employees in metropolitan 
New Yor ree by Team- 
sters union. 

ee 

ORGANIZED building and 
construction trade workers won 
wage increases averaging six 
cents an hour during the second 
quarter of 1955,.the Labor De- 
partment reported. For. the year 
ending July 1, 1955, union wage 
scales in the building trades 
were up 3.3 percent, or about 
nine cents an hour, with increas- 
es in individual trades ranging 


from six to ten cents an hour.. 
a 


GEORGE .HAMPEL, = jR., 
member of the AFL «teachers 


e Phelps peodge Settles 
® Urge Raise fer Railroaders 


union, was named president of 
the Milwaukee school board. 


* 


UNITED Mine Workers suc- 


ceeded in g through Con- 

gress legislation to get some of. 

—— s huge stocks of sur- 

ains ground into edible 

lh distribution to hungry 
hinnileaee, - 


NLRB announced it will hold 


. hearings in Washington Aug. 


9 to determine whether it shou 
assert jurisdiction over Miami 
hotel strike. 


SOME 30,000 employees of 
Aluminum Co. .of America won 
average wage increases of 15 
cents an hour when Alcoa sign- 
ed contracts with CIO United 
‘Steelworkers for 17,000 union 
members and with AFL Alumin- 
um Workers for 14,000 mem- 
bers. New contract provides 11% 
cents across the board and 3% 
cents representing revision of job 


classifications. 
* 


JOINT negotiations with Ar- 
mour Co. conducted. by AFL 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men and CIO United Packing- 
house Workers won a 14-cent 
hourly raise for 35,000 employ- 


ees. 
' * 


GENERAL ELECTRIC will 
lay off 1,650 workers at its plants 
at River Works and Everett, 
Mass., company spokesmen said. 
Layoff to start at rate of 100 
a week, will affect two divisions, 


lighting and motor. Lighting di- . 


vision will be moved to new 

lant at Henderson, N. C. Motor. 
division is being absorbed by 
CE plants in Erie and Schenec- 
we i CIO-IVE has called emer- 
gency meeting to map plans for - 
‘protection of seniority rights of 
transferred workers. 


Merger Plans Slated for Discussion 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


AFL, GO OK Organizing Drive 


THE COMING CIO-AFL merger will be in for major discussion and action this 


week in Chicago. The AFL is due to hold an Executive Council meeting, a 


a special con- 


vention and a-conference of the officers of all affiliated unions running from Monday 


through Friday, Aug. 8 to 12. 
One of. the issues the AFL is 


expected to consider is the CIO 
plan adopted two weeks ago for 
‘the industrial union department of 
the new merged labor body to 
launch what Walter Reuther call- 


ed “the most effective comprehen- 
sive organizing campaign ever 
undertaken in the history of the 
trade union movement.” 


The CIO plan calls for the crea- 
tion of a multi-million dollar organ- 
izing fund with contributions 08 
both CIO and AFL unions. The 
biggest CIO unions have already 


greement 
| been reached on the post of presi- 


an sacha eto 6 she 


agreed to give $1 per member to}. 
start this fund - 


dent who is slated to, head the 
AFL-CIO, has indicated he will 
support the organizing plan. As to 
what response to t from AFL 
unions, Meany said there would 
be “a generally favorable reaction 
because ‘everyone feels that a 
strong organizing campaign is one 
- the basic objectives of the merg- 


The AFL-CIO merger pact pro- 
vides for appointment of a director 
‘of organization from CIO ranks. 
However, while a has 


dent and secretary-treasurer of 
new labor body (Meany and Schnit- 
zlex. of ‘the AFL), no decision has 


oe ae eis 


ne Pon gee tw gn 


pencngnene 
GEORGE wEAny, AFL presi- a key issue to labor nationally. 


quences. of AFL-CIO merger agree- 
ment to date. It played a vital part 
in the long, hard fowght railroad 
and phone strikes early this year, 


which produced a big upsurge in| 


labor sentiment’ and militancy in 
the South. 

IT IS likewise apparent in, the 
national attention being given by 
AFL and CIO to the 110-day old 
Miami hotel] strike, which is to- 
day regarded as a’ key test and 
challenge to labor as to all future 
plans for cracking the open shop 
South. 

Likewise, the 16-week-old Louis- 
iana sugar refinery strike of CIO 
| Packin essa workers ‘is becoming 


CIO executive board said that no- 


to maintain “an almost feudal pat-. 
tern of- economy more bitterly 
waged than in the sugar growing 
refining areas of “Louisiana.” 

The Louisiana. strike will high- 


light 4 special CIO as a 


where in the Séuth is the struggle! has 


convention scheduled to take place 


lin Chicago Monday, Aug. 8, the 


same day as the opening of the 
AFL Executive Council meeting. 
* 


THE PROSPECTIVE organiz- 
ing drives of the new merged labor 
body are expected to take in, in 
addition to the South, such major 
unorganized industries. as retail, 
wholesale, department: store, of- 
fices, chemical, and others. The 
hew AFL-CIO will start off with 
some 15, sage ,000 ees: A new 

—s ve ot the seepe out- 
lined: by the CIO plan could bring 
millions of new members into labor 
ranks in the South and_ nationally. 


‘up to the week Of sessions, the AFL 


scheduled a meeting of officers 
of all affiliated international and 


Thej This sing Tos 12; as a wind- 


the merger, and to enable petny to 
answer. questions. | 

It is expected the draft merger 
constitution may come in for some 
examination and questioning, .al- 
though’ only two unions, -Typo- 
grap and Patternmakers, have 
Oilicly indieated they Anave some 
changes to recommend. 


| Nowhere in the AFL apparent 

— any unions or officiake tackled 
the worst reactionary feae 

pane of the draft. constitution ‘and 


sc ed te strengthening along 
tic lines 


anything like this will come out 


: 
5 


| officialdom, it’ ardlly ‘seeme~likeely. 


national unions for discussion ‘of: 


It remains to be seen whether 


of the discussion Friday, 
although, the bureau- 
sate oehcenet tat ok ok ans: 


. Poa es 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO, 


This week's grim anniversary of two years of continu- 


_ .@us racist violence at Trumbull Park Homes tears at the 


conseience of decent-minded Chicagoans. 
They realize that the Trumbull mob rule cannot be 


“lived with” and will not disappear by itself. It must be 


‘stopped. 


Many troubled organizations 
and individuals are looking for a 
lead ag AS gatyhocrs in mount- - 
, —o kind of struggle which 

will at last put a decisive end to” 
this outrage and to the many 
threats which it holds for all of 
Chicago. 

The lead can come from the 
citys organized labor move- 
ment, but this hasn't happened 


yet. The CIO has during these | 


two tumultous years shown only 
_ am Occasional concern over the 
Trumbull violence and the deep- 
going issues here which vitally 
affect labor. 


EAST. FALL, the . €ook 
County CIO Industrial Union 
Council expressed “shock” over 


the firing of Miss Elizabeth 
Wood as the head of the Chi- 


cago Housing Authority, a direct 
-s lt of the Trumbull situation 

and of Miss Wood's forthright 

peer on non-discriminatory 
ousing. 


The statement by CIO coun- | 


cil president Albert Towers, who 
is also a leader in the steelwork- 
ers union, showed some under- 
‘standing of the bigger stakes in 
the Trumbull situation. In the 
firing of Miss Wood, Jabor had 
been set back in its long-time 
fight for public housing and in 
its effort to curb the big realty 
interests, the rent-gougers. 

But the CIO Council, as such, 
has not yet moved into the front 
-_= of ‘this Trumbull battle, 

— though there is a growing 
Pn ization that there are some 

life - and - death questions in- 
volved here for organized labor. 
| * 

The CIO United  Packing- 
house Workers union, built mi 
idly on Negro-white unity, 
pointed dramatically to one 
threat: 

“The Chicago race riots of 
1921 led to the destruction of 
the union that was then in the 


packing industry; Trumbull |), 


_ Park could easily lead to another 
such riot today that would smash 
ity of the Negro and 
white workers in our ranks, 
cripple our vital wage and con- 
tract , and perhaps lead 
to the. toa anny destruction of 
our union, 


point is madexecired by 
| fact that the Trumbull Park 
project is in the center of one 
of the most concentrated indus- 


ject Sy Peon 
reel-fabricating auto and rail- 


sneer plants. 


? | AS THE Mabie to Trum- 
bull is the U. - Steel mill in 


the Republic | 
\ters who jointly demanded action 


mobsters have received encour- 
agement and perhaps a lot more 


_ mE anization is Gen. James Hilton, 
irector of industrial relations 
at Wisconsin Steel. 

* 

THE racist employers have 
also found certain ae within 
the official labor movement to 
echo their views. 

One of the most sinister of 
these figures in the Trumbull 
situation is John Henneberger, 
a Republican Trustee of the 
Sanitary District, one-time presi- 
dent of CIO United Steelwork- 
ers Local 1008 at the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube plant in 
South © ‘thicago and still ‘honor- 
ary president” of that local. 

‘Hennenberg was quoted in 
the racist community paper, the 
Daily C:lumet, as making a_-!| 
violence-inciting speech — before 
a January 1954 meeting of the 
South Deering Improvement As- 
sociation. “It is an inspiring 
sight to see a’ community. fight 
for what it thinks is right” stat- 
ed Henneberger, adding that 


“the Republican Party stands 

ready to lend its hand to any 

group of citizens engaged in a 

struggle for a just cause.” 
_ 


ANOTHER such figure is Carl 


iG. Buck, vice-president of the AFL 


Painters Local 225 and a Jeader in 
the AFL South Chicago Central) 
Trades Assembly. It was Buck who 
was président of the realtor-dom- 
inated South Deering Improve- 
ment Association at the time of 


the racist appeals from. Buck was) 
one quoted in the. Daily Calumet! 
of August 31, 1953, three. weeks; 
after one Negro family has moved 
into the project: 

“It is hard to ask a real American 


citizen, one who has slaved for 
years to own a home, to sit quiet 
jin the face of losing all their. pos- 
sessions.” 

Figures like Buck and Hemne-| 
berger are the tiny minority in the 
bor movement, kindling racist 
hatred in. violation of the most 
fundamental principles. of trade: 
unionism. If the role. of the big em- 
ploy ers and these agents is clear 
in the Trumbull situation, it is then’ 
differcult to understand why the’ 
unions thave failed to counter this, 


and other unions as | 


dangerous and divisive plot. 
* 


IT HAS been pointed out repeat- 
edly that the CIO United Steel- 
workers could probably call a halt 
to the violence” through its own 
strength and influence in the South 
Chicago community and in the city 
as a whole. 

But the steel union has as yet re- 
mained in the background and left 
other unions to take action. It was 
the two unions in the meat 
ing industry, the UPWA-CIO and 
the AFL Amalgamated -Meat Cut- 


by the city administration in a 
. |hard-hitting ad which appeared in 
the Chicago: newspapers last Sep- 
tember. : 

“Mr. Mayor, you know the facts,” 
the two unions stated. to Mayor 
Kennelly, “Enforce the law ‘or re-' 


in /sign as Mayor.” 


Mg Ee ace y 


Certainly this was one of the! 
more effective expressions in the). 


later to the ger of Kennelly. 


HOWEVER, hin cltiadeah tahoe: 
church and civic groups over ‘these 


twe years as. sporadic, -dis- 
jointed, The shea ‘have 


¢ idonds ttle: but enoughte Indichte 


he cow MOSSE Ray oes aoe we 


' 


* + eo, , 


tangible help. Head of that or- - 


The vigorous and- consistent ef- 


| picketin 


the Trumbull outbreak. Typical of | 


movement which Jed ° six months| with 


[what might be done if a concert-| 
ed movement under strong leader- 
ship develops this fall. 

The Chicago Congregational 
Christian Association sounded a 
self-critical note in April 1954: 

“Recognizing our own guilt as 
individuals and churches in failing, 
to implement our faith by protest 
and constructive action ... 


the hostility and violence current- 
ly being employed against the Ne- 
gro families living in the Trum- 
bull Park housing .project.” 

There have been similar expres- 
sions by a broad variety of groups. 
Also, some community iat civic | — 
organizations have. organized dele- 
gations, petition campaigns, protest 
rallies. : 

THESE do not add up, however, 
as the kind of powerful response 
which the brutal Trambull violence 
might have evoked from demo- 
cratic-minded groups. Nor has there 
been as yet the kind of massive 
movement which is required to put 
a stop to this. “shame of Chicago.” 


fort has. come iohly thus far from 
the _Negro community itself; from | 
some. of the unions on the South | 
Side and from such groups as: the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

One of the most effective ac-| 
tions was the City Hall demonstra-' 
tion in March 1954, initiated by | 
the Chicago Negro Chamber of 
Commerce. 


However, the proposal to fol-! 
low this with daily and continuous | 
age through for lack of 
support by other groups. This has 
also been the fate of a series of 
broad emergency citizens’ action 
‘committees; several of them initi- 
ated by the NAACP. : 
THE. growing realization here is 
that a great counter-movement 


Gev’t Lends Hand 


the marked what may become the turn- 
association lifts its voice against fing point in the Trumbull situa- 


‘up to $2,000 each to bring 300 


SUNDAY 


come within the next weeks and 
months 

“We don't need any new gim- 
micks and new programs, nor is it 


laws with which to punish the mob- 
sters, declared one union leader. 
here this week. 


The city elections last spring 


tion. One of the main issues that 
defeated Kennelly was Trumbull.} 
This issue also figured prominently 
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UAW Readies 


Tractor Strike 


PEORIA, Illinois. — The C.LO. 
United Auto Workers prepared te 
call 12,500 employes out on strike 
at midnight against the John Deere 
Tractor Co. 


The union-already is on strike 
against the Caterpillar Tractor. Co. 
John Deere and _ union officials 
met at Moline, Ill., im last-diteh 


necessary to dig up any additional ‘negotiations. The union is seeking 


a guaranteed annual wage for the 
employes in eight plants in lewa 
‘and Illinois. 

Union and Caterpillar Co. offi- 
cials met with government medi- 
ators today to try to end a strike 
that began Friday. 

The main issue appears to: be a 
contract provision for the union 


throughout the campaign and be- 
came important in the victory of 


’-iseveral new aldermen 


shop. Agreement had been reached 
earlier on a modified form of a 
guaranteed annual wage plan. 


Taking Farm Tool Strike Vote 


CHICAGO (EP). 
taking a strike vote here and dt 
Internattonal Harvester Corp. as 
company continued. 


— The United Auto Workers has begun 


East Moline, Ill., plants.of the 
contract negotiations wi the 


Involved in the vote are some 50,000 UAW Saukess making 


farm equipment. The negotiation 


S began July 11 and can Jast as 


long as Aug. 23, when the present contract expires. 

The union is seeking a form of guaranteed annual wage plan, 
the union shop, retroactive pay raises in line with agreements 
reached between the UAW and the automotive industry and fringe 


benefits. 


——, 


Reader for Trip to Russia 


PHILADELPHIA. — This letter 


This I believe to be very good. 


appeared in Bulletin of July 30: But I also believe that the effort 
I see where Rep. Carnahan (D- would be doubled if we would 


‘Mo) introduced a bill to provide 


Russians to this country for a 
‘two-month visit. In a demonstra- 
‘tion of America's peaceful intents. 


send 
same conditions to Russia. 


the 


under 


300 Americans 
My wife, son and I would like 


to be three of the 300. 


100% for Peace. 


—_—_—_—_a 


——— oe 


EAST-WEST CULTURAL 
PROMOTED BY STATE 


INTERCHANGE Is 
FAIR PHOTO EXHIBIT 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Even photographs are helping to tear 
down the Iren Curtain, it was revealed this week by directors of the 
international salon of photography at the Illinois State Fair, Aug. 


12-21. 


In the competition, entries have come for the first time from 
against the Trumbull violence must | Hungary, Czechoslovakia, _as well as from Yugoslavia and Hong Keng. 


to Open-Shep . 


Court Orders AFL Officials 
Must OK Work With Scabs 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
PHILADELPHIA 

Officers of three AFL locals— 
itwo teamsters and one longshore- 
iman—were commanded by the 
igovernment last week to tell their 
members its OK to load scab 
trucks. 

The legal phrase to dress up: 
this ugly attack on labor is “an 
injunction against a secondary boy-| | 
cott.” It was. issued by Chief Judge 
William H. Kirkpatrick of the 
U. S. District Court at the request, 
of the National Labor Relations! 
Board, and is designed to help 
Horn & Hardast Baking Co. (H & 
H) here smash attempts to organize 
its employes. | 

Here are the facts. 

Pay past May Teamsters Local! 

, together with three other: 
art, Jocals—bakers, butchers and 
"unarsnsg ma workers—started a cam- 


j 


paign to organize 4,100 workers: ke 


in H-& H’s big commissary at 10th) 
‘Locust Sts. and 78 bake shops|? 
restaurants pee the} . 
Philadelphia area. H & imme- 
diately some workers at the 
commissary for wearing union but- 
tons, whereupon the unions de- 
lclared a strike and set up picket 
A -few days later when. a truck 
a non-union 


appeared 
at the Industrial Cold Storage 


H & H, the union men there—who 


truck, calling for a load. of 
tt the “American Sugar) Helining: 


‘hurt through the refusal of 169 


Junction suit. 
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Warehouse to. pick up meat for} 


Co. got the same cold-shoulder,. 
treatment. from the union men 
there, who belong to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men, Local 1650, AFL. 


* 


NEITHER 169 nor 1650 are on 
‘trike against H & H. But the of-: 
ficers of these locals, together with 
ithe officers of ‘Teamsters Local 
107 which is on strike agajnst H &, 
H, were served with the Federal: 


injunction. Here is why. : 
When the H & H began to get}, 


and 1650 te load seab trucks the 
government moved in to declare 
thatt-- he- action of these’ union 
workers was only to help _Team- 
sters: Local 107 in its stroke against’ 
‘Hi& H, and for no. other réason. 
This: is called a secondary boycott, 
in: Violation of the Taft-Hartley 
‘Act: So the three unions were | 1. 
‘into court to answer the i Say 


‘Bat members of 169 and. 1650, 


areal i and that 
t oe 
to tell them 
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evidence. This is a fore: of 
ce ere eee say ‘He: 


oC 


‘rom someone ‘who heard from 
someone else, etc. It was supplied 
by eops and management repre- 
sentatives. 

When the union attorneys ob- 


jected that hearsay evidence is not 


admissible in a court of law the 
government attorney argued that 
ordinary rules of law need not be 
followed in cases where the NLRB 
seeks an apg es against laber. 


THE INJUNCTION issued by 
Judge Kirkpatrick commands -the 
union efficers to post notices over 
their signatures informing their 
members that no disciplinary ac- 
tion or Reogg we08 of any kind 
would be brought against any 
member for handling H & H's 
goods. 

How much of a victory this will 
be for H & H remains to be seen, 
since the evidence in this caro 

etty clearly that-in this 
sim age union workers don't 


eel to be told by their officers 
what'to do or not to do when a 


‘scab teuck pulls up to: be leaded. 


But this injunction is fouler than 
other blowst he anfi-union forces 


shave used in this strike. Miehael 


von. Mechziscker, attorney fer Lo- 
ak 107, condemned the court de- 
cision as “unnecessarily. humilat- 
ing. Richard gape se attorney 
an 1650 and 596, called it “vin- 


i- dictive and unfair.” 


‘Workers at H & H are miserably 
J-|underpaid and © shamefully... jim- 
crowed, This AFL organizing cam- 

Aen aes more than ordinary 


jettead eaft (igen pov le: 


A ‘Friendly Test’ 
A Friendly test 


By NAT GANLEY 
When the first thought-contro] 
persecutions of Communists . un- 
der the Smith Act took place in 
1948 we urged organizations like 
the UAW-CIO, regardless of their 
anti-Communist views, to support 
the Bill of Rights for Communists 
as the only way of defending 
these rights for all Americans. We 
cited the Hitler experience as 
proof that you can’t deny freedom’ 
to the Communists without deny- 
ing freedom to all non-fascists. 
Was this plea an exaggeration? 
The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. The White House has now 
- gndicted the entire UAW-CIO, 
-1% million strong, on the thought- 
control charge of engaging in po- 
litical activities through its broad- 
casts. 
What a slick division of labor. 
While President. Ike, under the 
peoples’ pressures, displeases Mc- 
Carthy by entering into peace ‘ne- 
gotiations in the world arena, At- 
torney General. Brownell, Ike's 
,appomitee, plays McCarthy's game 
by his indictment of the UAW- 
CIO on the home front. 
More people can now see the 


goes to jail and yeur union pays 
a measly fine of $20,000, mere 
chicken feed. Baloney! 

If the UAW is adjudged “crim- 
inal” for engaging in its political 
activities you open the flood-gates 
for declaring it~“criminal” in its 
economic activities, as well. You 
turn the clock back halt a century 
to the famous Danbury Hiatter’s 
case, where a union i its mem- 
bers had to pay through the nose. 
for losses sustained: by an em- 
ployer in a strike, of a century and 
a half back to the Philadelphia 
shoe workers union held by the 
courts to be a “criminal conspir- 
acy” because these workers agreed 
“together that they not work but 
at certain large prices and rates 
to the damage, injury and prej- 
udince of the masters employing 
them.” 


This, “friendly legal test” also 


opens the door to the frameup of 
the union on combined. economic- 
political _ grounds, under Taft- 
Hartley, the Smith Act, the Com- 
mumist-control, union licensing 
act of 1954, etc.. It was just 14 
years ago that the. Federal Court 


issue. Now you can't defend the 
Bill of Rights for all Americans 
without defending i: for the 
UAW-CIO too. The UAW Board 
said if the reactionaries get away 
with this persecution it “would 
_ultimately represent a threat to 
everyones freedom as guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights,” because 
freedom “is an ‘indivisible value 
and no one’s freedom is secure $0) 
long as anyone’s~ freedom is in) 
jeopardy.” 

In this case the White House) 
and Big Business press play the 
old game of: “Come in to my, 
pretty parlor said the spider to 
the fly.” All they want is a nice 
friendly test of the legality of a 
statute. Even if you lose the 
courtroom test, they say, no-one 


of the late Judge Tuttle in \De- 
troit tried the UAW on the charge 
madeby the Ford Motor Co, and 
backed by professional false wit-| 
nesses that it was in a “conspir- 
acy” with the CIO and Commu- 
nist Party to capture the auto 
industry in behalf of the Soviet: 
Government. 


It’s against our Bill of Rights 
concept to try a union in a crim- 
inal proceeding fer using its free 
speech rights in any sphere of its | 
activities, The issue is not Repub- 
licans vs Democrats. The political, 
views of the UAW, regardless of; 
whether they support Republicans, 


the Dixiecrats, have to be tried by 
the people in the market place of 
ideas and not in a criminal court 
proceeding. It was already a po- 
lice state tactic for the FBI to pry 
into the UAW’s election campaign 
expenditures and for Warren Ol- 
ney III, assistant to ttorney Gen- 


eral Herbert Brownell, to person~ IT WAS UE LOCAL 107 at the 


ally direct the loaded grand jury 
proceedings that ined the . in- 
dictment against the UAW. The 
issue is untriable in a court of 
law. Labor and the people should 
therefore flood Eisenhower with 
the demand that this indictment 
be quashed! 

The indictment is also an ef- 


fort to. browbeat the UAW from 
aggressively carrying out its Mth 


convention mandate for the 1956 


Presidential elections, to build la- 
bor’s independent political action 
machinery in all congressional dis- 
tricts and to call a spring confer- 
ence of labor-farm-liberal- forces 
to influence the platforms of the 
major parties. This must not hap- 
pen. The progressive Left-Center 
coalitions in the UAW have a 
special responsibility in defending 
their union and in helping its 
political mandates come to life, 


The Marxist Left doesn’t see 
eye to eye-with the UAW leaders 
on all their political views. It’s 
especially. critical of tail-ending 
behind the Big Business Demo- 
cratic Party politicians. Neverthe- 
less, the Marxist Left will defend 
with all it has, the UAW?’s right 
to freely express its political views 
on its TV and radio programs. 
The rights of the UAW is wrapped 
up in one package with the rights 
of all of us! 
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been conducting an active cam- 


| ms eg been <a . 
term ite imprisonment in a ja 
in Georgia for the alleged mur- 
der of a white farmer, sae 

- It has been conclusively proven 
that the white farmer had see - 
ed to rape her and did physically 
essault her. Her two sons came to 


white man was killed. 

The family is now eligible for 
parole. We urge you to write the 
Ceorgia Board of Pardons and 
Paroles, Atlanta, Ga., urging the 
three be paroled at once. 


. The a iladelpk Women’s 
ake, PaaS Mame 
|paign for the release of Mrs. Rosa — 


her help and in the struggle the.- 


MRS. ROSA INGRAM 


big Lester, Pa., plant of the Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp. that con- 
tributed the third significant -vic- 


tory. 

There it became a bitter-end 
fight to block the corporation from 
carrying out what the executive 
committee of the local termed “a 
deliberate attempt to force the 
employes on the street” in-order to 
soften” them up for the “coming 
contract negotiations,” 


For a week the management 
sent its time-study experts into de-. 
partments ~in violation of the 
union contract. Workers were com- 
manded to run additional machines 
so the. experts could show by pic- 
tures that this would not consti- 
tute an overload. 


The company bosses arrogantly 
assumed they had the right to 
time-study any job they. picked 
out. Objections by the workers 
precipitated summary layoffs, re- 
gardless of seniority. 


“MANAGEMENT,” wrote Presi- 
dent Carl Gray of the union in its 
official organ—Local. 107. News— 
“evidently felt the (union) mem- 
bers were ripe for plucking be- 
cause there is very little work in 
the sliop and prospects for the im- 
mediate future are quite dark. 


WE Blocks Westingh 
Violate Contract Through Speedap 


house Plot to 


1,800 people on the recall list. 
Most departments were in the 
middle n° spe about to complete a 
four-day week, 

“But the company miscalculated 
the temper of the membership and 


the long established tradition of — 


solidarity in UE Local 107 to de- 
fend: hard-won gains. 

“The entire membership was 
aroused by. ‘management's actions. 
When management started its dis- 
ciplinary: furlough policy, depart- 
ment after department went home 
to. support those “pe furloughed 
out-of seniority. The entire fur- 
lough policy of the company was 
an additional violation of the con- 


tract. 
* 


AS GRAY emphasizes “the man- 
agement’s attempts to take advan- 
tage of widespread .layoffs and a 
greatly diminished work situation 
generally in the shop to put over 
#@ program of outright violations 
of the UE contract. met.a brick 
wall of united resistance from’ the 
union members.” . 

After a week of the daily closing 
down of virtually all operations in 
the huge plant, the corporation 
agreed to withdraw the time-study 
men. Work returned to normal, 
though officials of the local warn 


“Numerous layoffs had taken 
place until there are roughtly 


'that its members must be ready 


for further company attacks. 


—z, 


° * 
Democrats or Independents; re- | | 
gardless whether they oppose the | | 00 Cd | 
Republican McCarthyites or their me | | 


Democratic Party ~counter-parts 


Replace Fear and 
8S. and USSR by 


CHESTER, Pa.—The following letter appeared in the Chester 
Times July 28. The newspaper is a most conservative Republican 


sheet. 
Editor, Chester Times: 


The fear of Russia makes the U. S. arm and the fear of the 
U. S. makes Russia arm. Each side becomes more and more con- 
vinced that the other side wants war. After all, they are preparing 


for it. 


Each side becomes more and more convinced that war is 
inevitable and therefore is eager not to-be caught naping. 


There is another reason to 


In attempting to deal with Communism through force we overlook 
the necessity for understanding Communism. 


Communism is an idea which is offered as a way to a better 
life. We cannot threaten an idea with an H-bomb. You can oppose 
it only with better ideas: You cannot force democracy on a people. 
If it is not freely chosen, it is not democracy. 

At best the Geneva Conference can only make a 
The achievement of péace through disarmament, through freedom 
of communication, travel and trade, and through 
le of the world to satisfy their n 


rished 
fong and difficult job. 


__ There is a great deal to be done to insure that we will under- 
take to carry through our share of the job. Right now it is espe- 


cially important for us to help ou 


being considered “soft” on the Russians if they continue strong for 
agreement and show a willingness to. make mutual concessions. 


ARTHUR GLADSTONE, 
DAVID HUNTINGTON, 


Hiate Between 
Talks—Reader 


distrust peace through strength. 


inning. 
helping the im- 
es will be a 


r leaders overcome their fear of 


915 Harvard Ave., Swarthmore. 
311 Elm Ave., Swarthmore. 


_|ship” provision of the Smith Act. 


North Carolina. From 1939, when 
he joined the Communist: Party, 
to the present time (except -) 


gaged in stru 
conditions of 
.4\—Negro and white. 


CHICAGO.—The drive to open 
up a full scale campaign for the 
reversal of the “membership” con- 
victions of Claude Lightfoot and 
Junius Scales was kicked off by an 
open-air rally in Chicago's Wash- 
ington Park. Fifteen hundred per- 
sons braved one of the worst heat 
waves on record to hear speeches 
by Junius Scales and - Claude 
Lightfoot, the two principals in the 
historic court test of the “member- 


unius Scales, making his first 
public appearance in the midwest, 
outlined his personal story, and 
the facts of. this trial. A member 
of one of the South's oldest “lead- 
ing” families, he broke with family 


for equal rights in the South while 
a student at the University of 


four years in the-army in Work 
War IJ) he was’ constantly en- 

to better the 
Southern workers 


An unholy alliance of jimcrow; 


tradition and joined the movement] 


present struggle to defend Ameri- 
cam-democracy today. Some of the 
highlights of his speech were: 
The Geneva Conference is a 
“turning point in world affairs” 
opening up “an era in which the 


fascits menace can be decisively 
crushed,” 


After outlining a series of demo- 
cratic victories, he warned against 
seeing only the favorable develop- 
ments. In the struggle between de- 
mocracy and fascism “the issue has 


been decided.” 


Court, 
have, each of them, a far- 


| effect on the future of 


Se 
speakers included Rev.: 


Spurred by Park Rally 


Rev. Harold Hester. 

The rally. was preceded by an 
intensive campaign to bring the 
present status of the Lightfoot- 
Scales cases to the people of Chi- 
cago. Over 70,000 leaflets were 
distributed throughout Chicago, a 
full page ad was run in a th 


toured for six. evenings. 

Keeping up with this increased 
tempo of work, a distribution was 
projected for the annual South 
Side children’s festival—Bud_ Bil- 
liken Day—of 50,000 letters ad- 
dressed to all “Billikens” and their 
‘ebay from the’ Lightfoot De- 
e 


nsé Committee. 


Bolivia Offered Ports 
LIMA, Peru,— Peru has 


Offered landlocked Bolivia unre« 


stricted use of its ports, highway$ 


and railroads, including three new 


land links contemplated between 


‘ithe two countries, it. was an- 


nounced today. ; 


Paz Estenssoro, now here on @ 


Side paper, a sound-truck was 


Peruvian President Manual Od- 
‘{ria and Bolivian President Victor — 


me 7 


ae 
A Question tor Bishop Sheen 
_. PHILADELPHIA.—A reader of Sheen: Why can’t you let Mc- 
the Daily News wrote its editor Carthyism lie peacefully buried? 
protesting the anti-Soviet tirades of|Why can’t you let democracy solve 
Bi our problem as it has always done? 
aper: We can get get along quite well 


chairman of — the 


“~ 
- 
- 
3 5 é 


m Park Forum, John T. 
former Minnesota con- 


the open shop and» McCarthyism) y 
led to his. indictment on the}: 
ee up charges of “member- 
ship” in an organization allegedly|cressman, Leon 
Mg the “violent pier sont chairman’ of the Lightfoot Defense} 
of the government. _ . {Committee, and Rev. J. Cooper, 
| __- }without McCarthyism or heenism. | : * pee leho* ave the “oh Oe Among 
BURIED __, |Do you want another World War?| CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT made! the tm guests were Rev. W./Peru, 
Bishop Fulton J." Jacob’ Eslinger. ‘a. comprehensive :.analysis, of the! Youngs:-Revs) Py T+, Thomas, and ‘capi 


state visit, announced that their 
governments will soon begin 
mal negotiations for a “treaty of 
Katzen, acting)common traffic,” — 
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See Page 2, Editorial Page 5 
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Release of Flyers 


Rocks ‘China Lobby’ — 


By ROB F. HALL 


WANG PING-NAN, ambassador for the Chinese People’s Republic to Poland who 
is representing his government in the talks with the U.S. at Geneva, entered the con- 
ference room last Monday quietly, as is his custom. None of the newsmen observing 


his arrival could have guessed 
the significance of the message 
he carried, nor gauge its reper- 
cussions around the world. ° 


A few minutes later, however, 
the cables and the: wireless sang 
with his news—the Chinese 
People’s Republic had released 
the eleven U.S. airmen im- 
prisoned as spies. 

“I hope that this measure 
taken by the Chinese govern- 
ment will have favorable effects 
on our present talks,” said Wang. 

' U.S. ambassador U. Alexis 

Johnson, representing’ our coun- 

try, expressed gratification, and 

the two delegations proceeded 

to examine the issues which 

were to be the subject of their 
talks, | 

In Western Europe and in 
Asia, this action by Peking was 
greeted warmly as confirmation 
of the Chinese government's de- 
sire to facilitate the negotiations 


‘A Man-Made Moon to Circle the Earth 
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By JOHN STACHEL 


Reaching into the Outer Space 


AT LAST it has come. After centuries of gazing longingly out into space, man is 


now ready to take the first step on the long, hard path outward. And just as the patriarch COmemeunis 


Noah sent out a dove from his ark in search of the land, so our scientists are readying a 


“bird” to be the first messenger 
to report on the new. world -of 
outer. space. : 

For that is the nickname tha 
has been -given to the artificial 
satellite which is now being 
planned, a miniature moon which 
will circle the earth, as part of 
America’s participation in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year of 
1957-58. | 

And like the bird sent out by 
Noah this “bird” will never re- 
turn if it is successful; not be- 
cause. it has found land, but be- 
cause it will be burnt up by the 
frictional heat when it finally hits 


' the -earth’s atmosphere on_ its 


way down. 
Es The imagination. of millions 


has been stirred by this prospect. 


and indeed it is hard to restrain 
the imagination in discussing it. 
But before we discuss the fancies 


arid the future prospects that it 
gases, let us see the facts of the 


satellite project first. For only 


_ these facts can give meaning to 


~ 
- 
# 


tions. 
The satellite is to bé a rather 


path around the earth at the stag- 

ering speed of 18,000 miles per 

our—about ten times the speed 
of fast jet planes. 
* 


IF YOU WANT to under- 
stand how a rocket works, there 
is no better way than by per- 


forming a simple experiment that 
will cost you no more than a 
nickel. ‘Blow up a toy balloon 
and then, instead of tying the 
end, just Tet go, You will see it 
take off, careen around the 
room crazily, and: finally settle 
to the d. Why does it do 
this? The' gas you have blown 
into the balloon is compressed 
and as it rushes to escape 
through the hole, there is a kick- 
back reaction on the balloon that 
drives it in exactly the opposite 
direction to that in which the 
gas is escaping at any moment. 


A rocket is simply a device 
to harness this kickback motion 
to drive the gas container for- 
ward. 


As far as {s publicly known, 
the top speed at which a rocket 
has flown is about 6,000 m.p.h. 
and the highest a single rocket 
has gotten is: about 150 miles 
up. Both are still far from the 
goals for the satellite. But here 
Swift's jingle about the fleas 
‘with smaller fleas upon ’em 
comes to the rescue. A smaller 
rocket can be piled onto a large 
one, and a still smaller one piled 

onto that one, etc., each one being 
launched when the last one nears 
the end of its climb. 

. Thus each starts with the speed 
and altitude of the last, and goes 
on from there. A two-state. rocket 
has already g-ne 250 miles high— 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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_ ‘weight into this 


from which, it was hoped, a 
settlement of Far East frictions 
would eventually come. 

* 

IN OUR OWN country, the 
news was headlined in virtually 
every daily - paper. President 
Eisenhower, was described as 
“expressing the nation’s relief 
and joy.’ The Airforce proceed- 
ed to make arrangements to fly 
the airmen from Hong-Kong to 
west coast stations and ty fly 
their families to these same sta- 
tions for the happy reunions of 
loved ones. 

Only Sen. Joe McCarthy in 
our country and Chiang. Kai- 
shek on Formosa were unhappy 
about this development. The 
somewhat... shopworn  fuehrer 
from Wisconsin professed to-see 
in the release of the airmen a 
“deal”. And Chiang’s aides at 
Taipei complained that by re- 
moving one of the issues. divid- 
ing the U.S. and China, Peking 
had paved the way for discuss- 
ing other issues, such as For- 
mosa, recognition and a UN 
seat. 

For the fact is that while an 
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almost unanimous humanity is 
jubilant over the possibilities for 
a Pacific settlement which flow 
from the Big Four talks at Ge- 
neva, neither Joe McCarthy nor 
Chiang Kai-shek (nor théir pay- 
rollers. and satellites) want the 
cold war in the Far East ended 
nor the threat of a hot war re- 


moved, 
* 


THE ATTITUDE of the Eis- 
enhower administration, on the 
other hand, is less simple. While. 
they are reluctant to permit the 


development of such harmony 
and concord as would make their 
retention of bases and arma- 
ments obviously unwarranted, 
they cannot ignore either the 
urge for settlement expresséd by 
other Western powers, nor the 
incessant clamor of the American 
people for an end to the cold 
war everywhere. Secretary. of 
State John Foster Dulles is thus 
giving the world an exhibition of 
a diplomat determined to pre- 
serve a sort of “cold peace” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Heads Support : 


Worker Drive for Circulation 


Fifty Communist Party leaders, gathered last week 
at a two-day conference to map a stepped-up drive to de- 
fend civil liberties. decided to throw the full weight of 


their Party behind the summer 
push for 1,200 Daily Worker 
subscriptions. They say. the 
drive is an aid in cable 
the struggle to preserve the Bill 
of Rights, and Specifically “the 
rights of the workingclass and 
the Communist Party. 


They also viewed the expan- 
sion of Daily Worker circulation 
now as a way of equipping the 
Mas, a $0 br can “more acum og 

elp the American ple to 
ealbae: the . promise of the his- 
toric Geneva conference. 


Here is how they put it: 

“The Daily Worker has pro- 
jected a special summer push 
for 1,200 subscriptions between 
June 15 and Labor Day. So far, 
it has succeeded in obtaining 
only a small part of its goal. 

We are convinced, however, 
that if the P throws its 
ort, the Daily 
Worker can reach its goal even 
though little more than four 


weeks .remain until Labor Day. 


“We -welcome ‘the effort to 
expand D.W. circulation at this 
— an aid in wee: 

struggle’ to preserve the | 
and specifically. the 
ts of the working 


people to realize the promise of 
the historic Geneva Conference. 
It is essential in preparing the 
Left for the vital 1956 elec- 
tions. 

“The special drive for DW 
subs is timely for another reason, 
too. All active supporters of the 
paper agree the effort to build 
circulation must be all-year- 
round, So far, this has not n 
the case in practice, and circula- 
tion continues to decline. The 
drive for DW subs, especially 
among Worker readers who do 
not read the DW regularly, will 
help to restore circulation ac- 
tively generally. | 

“We are determined, there- 


the 1,200 DW subs have been 
tained. But there. are signs 
breaki ly 

aid of 
the 
over. | 


conference on civil 


, We expect to- put it. 


. (More on the above-mentioned 
liberties v 


* | : u @ 


American, , appear in next week's Worker.) - 
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By ERIK BERT 
oe ee BRIGHTENING 


to the men and women of the 84th Congress, who have just returned home from its first 
and Representatives did anything to lighten the atmosphere,} 


session. Only a few Senators 
or even to fulfill the promises which 
they made to the voter. 


‘The Republicans stuck close to 
the Eisenhower program of melons 
to the wealthy and crumbs to the 

people: The Dixiecrats stuck close 
to the, Republicans and jimcrow. 
‘And the Democratic leadership, 
first Lyndon Johnson, and then 
Earle Clements, as Senate majer- 
ity leader, and Sam Rayburn, as 


House Speaker, stuck close to the - 


Dixiecrats in the interest of “party 
unity. 


The Democrats boastéd they had 


done more for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram than the Republicans had, 
for some of the latter kept up a 
barrage. from the pro-fascist far 
right on the President. 

* 

THE FATE of. three issues is 
typical of the manner in which the 
demands of the people were 
treated. 

Republicans and Dixiecrats join- 
ed hands to limit the minimum 
wage to $1, instead of the $1.25 
which labor had demanded, and to 
ban extension of minimum pay 
_ coverage. 


Aided. by’ some northern Dem- 


ocrats this same alliance barred 
any action on the scores. of civil 
rights bills that were introduced. 

Although - unprecedented labor 
support had won House eat 
of a 90 ercent farm parity bill, 
by tacit bipartisan agreement the 
issue was tubaalicend in hearings| 
in the Senate. 

Other labor demands such as re- 


peal of Taft-Hartley and repeal of 


its state right-to-work section were 


disregarded, and the demand for cides 


the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage provision was 
scuttled when the highway and 
school construction bills went down 


the drain. 
_ * 


THE FORCED resignation of 
Harold E. Talbott as Secretary of, 
‘the Air Force, and the cancella-! 


tion ef the Dixon-Yates contract, 
both the results of public outrage, 
inflicted sharp blows on the Ad- 
ministration giveaway program. 
Public opinion also 
partisan attempt to remove natural) 


| demand, and Democratic. pledges, 
stalled a bi-' 


WASHINGTON. 


of the political se scene at home and abroad cannot be credited 


| ‘The Administration succeeded,;been taxed under the Democratic 
however, in taking the first major bill, moved onto the House with 
step toward universal srepycd ‘some 2,000 lobbyists. Here Demo- 


training, when a number of for 
| ‘ ‘erats joined Republicans to kill 
mer UMT-opponents swvitched!| the ‘pay-bbe0t-ab wil. The eunsion 


seaman pi ae eubbe|® nded without any highway con- 
Pe ae ae iC) sruction authorized. | 


Vresistance balked action in the 


LAB 0 R 
fe. Ohe see 


AFFAIR 


® ‘Urge Raise for Railroaders 


PHELPS-DODGE Corp. and 
the Mine, | 
Workers Union reached an agree- 
ment on a new contract after a 
month-long strike. It was first 
break in strike of 35,000.mem- 
bers of the union emploved by 


Phelps-Dodge, Kennecott Cop- 
per and American Smelting and 
Refining Co. Federal conciliator 
W. P. Halloran said contract pro- 
vides ~vage increases of 11% to 
17% cents an hour and expanded 
welfare benefits. 


* 


TWO EMERGENCY boards 
recommended wage increases for 
certain railroad and Railway Ex- 


‘press employees. One board pro- 


posed a formula for maintaining 
earnings of yard service engine 
employees who convert to 40 
hours a week by putting them on 
a parity with non-Operating em- 

loyees who already have a 40- 
aie week. This would give them 
an increase of 20 percent over 
basic daily rates in effect. in 
September 1948. The workers 
were represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen. Another board 


recommended an increase of 11. 


cents an hour for Railway Ex- 
press employees in metropolitan 
New York represented by Team- 


sters union. 
” 


Mill and Smelter. 


ORGANIZED building and 


construction trade workers “— 
wage increases averaging 

cents an hour during the ieshed 
quarter of 1955, the Labor De- 


partment reported. For the year 


ending July 1, 1955, uniow wage ° 


scales in the building trades 
were up. 3.3 percent, or about 
nine cents an hour, with increas- 


es in individual trades *ranging . 


from six to ten cents an hour. 
* 


GEORGE HAMPEL, JR. 
member ‘of the AFL teachers 


union, was named president of 
the Milwaukee school board. 


* 2 
UNITED ra Workers suc- 
ceeded in pushing through Con- 
gress legislation to get some of 
: _ Sagan s. huge stocks of sur- 
ins ground into edible 
a distribution to hungry 
duiadonie, 


NLRB announced it will hold 
hearings in Washington Ane 
9 to aieiaie whether it shou 
assert jurisdiction: over Miami 
hotel strike. 


SOME 30,000 employees of 

_ Aluminum Co. of América won 
average wage increases of 15 
cents an hour when Alcoa sign- 
ed contracts with CIO United 
Steelworkers for 17,000 union 
members and with AFL Alumin- 
um Workers for 14,000 mem- 
bers. New contract provides 11% 
cents across the board and 3% 
cents representing revision of job 
classifications. 

/ JOINT negotiations with Ar- 
mour Co. conducted by AFL 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 

men and CIO United Packing- 
house Workers won a 1]4-cent 
hourly raise for 35,000 employ- 

», GENERAL ELECTRIC will 
lay off 1,650 workers at its plants 
at River Works and Everett, 
Mass., company spokesmen said. 
Layoff to start at rate of 100 

~@ week, will affect two divisions, 
lighting and ‘motor. Lighting di- 
vision will be moved to new 
_— Henderson, N. C. Motor 

n is being ‘absorbed by 

* GE plants in Erie and Schenec- 
tay. CIO-IUVE has called emer- 
gency a to map plans for 


protection of es rights of 
transferred workers. 


House, especially on the segrega- 
tion issue raised by Rep. Adam 


Merger Plans Slated fer Discussion 


Clayton Powell. The. bill as adopt- 
‘ed compels all men inducted into’ 
the armed: forces to become part 
of. the ready reserves after two, 
years of active duty.are completed. | 

The Administration | eicneiied:| 
in the face of widespread pop: Jar) By HERBERT SIGNER 
in blocking an across-the-board 
cut of $20 ‘in..income taxes.. The 
won when a- five 


AFL, ClO OK Organizing Drive 


THE COMING CIO-AFL merger will be in for major discussion and action this 
week in Chicago. The AFL is due to hold an Executive Council meeting, a special con- 
vention atid a conference of the officers of all affiliated unions running from Mon d ay 


Republicans through Friday, Aug. 8 to 12. 


One of the issues the AFL «| quencies: of AFL-CIO merger agree- 
expected to consider is the CIQ | ment to date, It played a vital part 
lebbies «scored | ‘plan adopted two weeks ago for | in the long, hard fought railroad 
the industrial union. department of | sand yore strikes early this year, 
the new. merged labor body to| Whic produced a big upsurge in 
'aunch what Walter Reuther calj-|!abor sentiment and militancy in 


millions of dollars. ed “the most effective comprehen- the South. | | 
inal 45,000 “units, after the real) organizin g ‘campaign. ever IT “IS likewise apparent in the 


* : estate lo 

_-THE DEEP-FELT yearning. for; The Bere ons or pew undertaken in the nistory a the oot ani cae ong? y te on 
peace. throughout the nation did cratic bill..to authorize 135,000 trade union movement.’ ‘Miami hotel strike, which Pd to- 
awaken some response on the Hill.’ units a year for five years was the "The CIO plan calls for the crea- day regarded as a key te¢st and/fices, 
Most significant was the statement) signal for the lobby to. move. tion of a multi-million dollar organ- chilltens to labor as.to all Baa te 
of 29: House’ Democrats | greeting| After the Senate had. voted for izing fund with contributions from {plans for cracking the Open shop 
the Geneva conference. It was a'a Democratic pay-as-you-go high- both CIO ‘and AFL unions. The’ South. 
far cry from the unanimous House! way bill, and had defeated the| biggest CIO unions have already|” y a ewise the 16-week-old L aisle 
action at the beginning of the ses-|Eisenhower proposal for bond fi-;28teed to give $1 per member to)i ns sugar refinery strike of CIO 
sion giving Eisenhower a free mancing, the trucking lobby acted. |5** this fund off. _ ‘Packinghouse workers is becoming 
hand for military intervention in This lobby represents the big over-|. m a key issue to labor nationally. The} 
the Formosa Straits. | ‘the- road so Rs rg wanle have CIO executive beard said that no- 

) 3 where in the South is the struggle 
to maintain “an almost feudal pat- 
tern of economy more bitterly 


waged than im the- sugar growing 
refining” areas of Louisiana.” : 


gas prices from federal control. Danncratio Senators bolted in the 
The looting of federal property crucial vote.. 


scored a -victory, however, when’ | * 
Congress voted to ‘sell the govern- THE BIG money 


ment’s synthetic rubber plants to two major victories. The Housing 
private enterprise which benefitted bill as it emerged from a Senate- | 
to the tune of several hundred’ | House conference included a nom- 


Gonvention schiaddeiden to. take place 

in Chicago Monday, Aug. 8, the 

Same -day as‘ the opening of the 

AFL Executive Councjl’ meeting. 
* 


THE PROSPECTIVE organiz- 
ing drives of the new mer _— 
body are expected to take in, in 
addition to the South, sil i 
ro ag industries as age 
who rtment store, of- 

re and others. The 
new AFL-CIO will start off with 
some: 15,000,000 members. A new 
fined by th drive of the scope out- 
lined by the CIO plan could bring 

of new niembers4nto labor 
ranks in the South and nationally. 


This Friday, Aug. 12, as a wind- 
up to the week of sessions, the AFL 
has scheduled a meeting of officers 
of all affiliated internatiénal and 
natiesial tinions for‘ discassion of 
the.merger, and to enable Meany to 
angwer questions. 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL presi- 
dent who is slated to. head the 
AFL-CIO, has” indicated he will 
support the organizing plan. As to 


what response to from AFL 
unions, Meany he te here. would 


THE WEEK IN GIVIL LIBERTIES 


- THE U.S. CIRCUIT Court 
of Appeals reduced the “con- 
_ tempt”. sentences against San 
’ Francisco Communist — leader 
Oleta O'Connor Yates from three 
years to: one. Mrs. Yates ‘hailed 
the decision as a partial victory 
and an ‘indication that witch- 
hunt hysteria is on the down- 


_ grade as’ the show oppo- 
sition, but pee rye is still iron- _ 


ical to claim, a. victory. because 
_ one has to spend a year in jail 
_ for refusing to_be/a stoolpigeon 
‘aftera trial that should never 
rare been mega | 


Justice John M. Harlan of the 
Supreme Court, leaving an ap- 
peal to the full-court as the only 
course. .The British born news- 
man has been in jail since: May 
13 under..a deportation order. 
Usually in such cases nominal 
ee is grasited Sorin’ appeal, . 


~~ * 
FLORIDA FICHTERS for 


civil liberties celebrated a state 
supreme court decision ‘on over- 
ruling the disbarment ‘of Leo {been 


be. “a generally favorable reaction | 
because everyone feels that a 
strong organizing campaign is one 
of the basic objectives of seh citins 
er, 


vides for appointment of a director 
of organization from.» CIO. ranks. 
‘However, - while. agreement has 


dent and -treasurer of the 


zler of the AFL), no 
ne eee ae heen che aan # 


See oe 


tes 
Peg, 


* 
> | jo - 
« * 
; ei ms 8)88 
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The AFL-CIO merger pact pro-/| 


been reached.on the post of presi-| . 
secretary 
new labor body (Meany and. Schnit-| 
decision 


eaten a eee, 


The Louisiana strike will high- 


light a special CIO Packinghouse 


ah: 


It is expected the draft” meters 
constitution may come in for 


examiration and questioning, a 


Se doing ie i 


_ Nowhere in the AFL 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 

_. REP. FRANCIS E, WALTER (D-Pa), i in a desperate bid for a revival of McCarthyism, ‘tne announced he will head 
a three-man subcommittee of his House Un-American Committee in New York around Aug. 15 to do some snooping and smell- 
ing: in the “broad field” of the legitimate theatre and television. The majority of theatre people, actors, stage technicians, cast- 


ing agents and producers, are aroused over Wal- 

ter s scheduled invasion of showbusiness on Broad- How Shakespeare Would Have Viewed It 
way. They say it aims at: | 7 : 

‘© Censorship of plays; musical productions and ballets. : 
cone Establishment of a blacklist of actors in the theatre, 

TV and radio. 


® Interference in the internal 
affairs of the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists, 
Actors Equity and American Guild 
of Variety Artists, three major 
unions in the entertainment profes- 


sion. 

Attacking the City of New 
York as the theatre arts center of 
America and enforcing a reaction- 
ary, anti-democratic code. on the 
entertainment and cultural enter- 
prises in New York and en 
the nation. 


tors—that's the fascist and reac- 
tionary way. 


THERE ARE many threads in 
this conspiracy against the theatre. 


The plan for the theatre witch- 
hunt was hatched in Dec. 27, 
1954, by Aware, Inc., a private 
hate group headed by Godfrey 
Schmidt. At that time Schmidt 
published Bulletin No. 12 attack- 
jing an entire slate of candidates 
for AFTRA office accusing them 
of association with the “Commu- 
nist front apparatus.” 


Some members of the New York 
local board of TV and radio union 
associated themselves with Aware, 
Inc., and used Bulletin 12 in the 


union election campaign. 


This brought, a sharp. protest 
from 100 members of AFTRA. 
They presented a resolution at the 
May 25 meeting of the union stat- 
ing Aware, Inc., “be condemned 
for interferring in the internal af- 
fairs of our union.” 

The resolution further stated 
that “such attacks are calculated 
to, and have in fact served, to 
injure -members in jobs and to 
deprive them of economic oppor- 
tunity and ‘security in their pro- 
fessional life.” 

The May 24 meeting passed 
the resolution by a vote of 197 to 
149. In a referendum vote of the 
New York membership, the _res- 
olution carried 982 too 514. 


Actors ity Council, with 
president Raloh Bellamy presid- 
ing, voted unanimously to con- 
demn the action of Aware in cir- 


culating its News Bulletin No. 12. | : 

“If this were played upon @ stage now, I could 
that. brighten the stage may too * condemn it as improbable fiction.” 
accurately, as Shakespeare ‘sug- THE DISTINGUISHED actor —Twelfth Night 
gested, “hold up the mirror to Thomas Chalmers addressed that 
nature.” meeting and said: 


There is much wrong with the; “You are éither for blacklisting ; sive” because he was said to have 
Broadway theatre. Sometimes it|or against it, and it is time to performed in 1952 for the Com- 
is good. Sometimes it is bad.!statid up and be counted.” ‘mittee for the Negro in the Arts.. 
Sometimes it is indifferent. The American Guild’ of Variety | An actress. was denounced for be- 

We have the right to criticize it,| Artists also vigorously condemned | ing billed as a speaker at a forum 
denounce the shows we don’t like,| Aware’s ib, ea in matters “staged by Paul Robeson’s Com- 
laud those we like. We can go tu/of the theatre. munist-serving monthly,’Freedom.” 
the shows or stay away from them.| Excitement was high at the May; AFTRA members heard how 
That’s the democratic way. But}24 membership. meeting of;Aware condemned an actor for 
to establish Un-American Commit-|AFTRA. The Aware Bulletin was marching in a May Day parade. |Marcantonio’s candidacy for Mayor genous group,” he declared. “I be- 
tee censorship or blacklists of ac- read. It listed actor X as “subver-!They heard a- ‘well-known opera of New York and for sponsorship (Continued on Page 11) 
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IT IS significant that Walter's 
Un-Americans are planning their 
assault on the theatre and TV at 
a time when Broadway. producers, 
with millions of dollars invested, 
are casting, going into rehearsal 
and otherwise preparing. for pro- 
duction 28 shows to be staged be- 
tween Aug. 16 and Dec. 1. 


Many more legitimate shows are 
now in preparation. Hundreds of 
TV and radio shows will be in the 
process. of casting or rehearsal 
when the Walter gang arrives at 
the Foley Square Courthouse to 
open the new witchhunt. 

Walter said his subcommittee: 
will look into what he terms 
“Communist influence in the en- 
tertainment field in New York 
City.” 

But Communism is not the is- 
sue. There are no plays advocat- 
ing Communism scheduled for the 
1955-1956 season on Broadway, 
on TV or radio. 

Walter and his supporters aim to 
stultify the American theatre in 
general. They fear that the lights 


“A very ancient and fish-like smell.” 


“Proud man, drest in a little brief authority. 
most ignorant cf what he’s most assured, plays 
such fantastic tricks before high Heaven as makes 
the angels week, —Measure for Measure 


singer denounced for her associa- of the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion with the National Council of tion. 

Arts, Sciences. and Professions.and Harold Cars: a noted actor who 
for the fact that she sang, the Na-|has been seen: in 30 Broadway 
tional Anthem. at the 1949-Cultural shows and 3800 TV _ productions, 
and Peace Conference at the Hotel opened the debate stating he had 
Waldorf. They heard a number of|“no personal axe to grind.” 
performers called “subversive” for| “The acting profession, Mr. 
their activities in behalf of Vito Schmidt, is comprised of a hetero- 


World of Labor 


©000000000000000000000000800008 by George Moerris 


How They Built Up 


the 


Anti-Labor Pattern 


GEORGE MEANY and direc- 
tor William McDevitt of the 
AFL's political arm, Labor’s 
League for Political Education, 
. were absolutely right when they 
told the New York Ail con- 
vention in Buf- 
falo recently 
that “labor is 
challenged on 
a new battle- 
; field” and that 
“as strong as ' 
_ we are, we are 
being legis- -—~ 
. Jated out of 
business.” 
As we have 


pointed out in the first column 


e “aos baltiliel” Genes ata than 
5 ne anderen cheese 


too, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, assisted by the courts, is 
yielding only on some peripheral 
questions but not on the basic 
rulings like those on the Smith 
and Taft-Hartley laws that pro- 
vide’ the foundation for Mc- 
Carthyism. 

But while labor leaders cor- 
rectly point to the urgency of 


meeting the challenge on the 
“new battlefield” few of them 
have faced or answered the key 
uestion: how. did “it-come about 
at labor although numerically, 
financially and in other respects 


: stronger than it has ever been, 


is now so seriously threatened 
with being he anc 3p out of 
business”? We should also bear 
in mind, as many AFL. and CIO 
leaders admit, that the process 
of “legisla ‘labor ‘out of busi-. 
rood ree ire the Fs cana 

“right-to-work” laws begun 
eae the advent of Eisen- 


7, 


‘THE KEY aeincred labor's: 


war and Roosevelt's election to 
a fourth term mainly with work- 
ing class support, has been to 
ban political action by trade 
unions. Already during the war 
the labor-haters tagged on a 
provision to the plant-seizure 
Smith-Connally Law forbidding 
unions to contribute financially 
towards campaigns of candidates 
for federal sifee. When .the 
Taft-Hartley Law was enacted, 
the same provision was inserted. 
But those steps were only the 
start along the road towards 
government leensing of unions. 

The main effort in that direc- 
tion began first with a series of 
steps to.apply the political ban 
and government licensing against 
the Communists and. the, labor 
movement's left in general. This 
enabled the enemies of labor to 
get the cooperation of most lead- 
ers of labor for the development 
of an oppressive . pattern that 
would later be applied against 
the labor movement led. by anti- 
Communists. Step 1 was the 


Taft-Hartley non-Communist af- 
fidavit. © 


The next step was the 1948 


enemies since the the end’ of the >= 


revival of the Smith Act that 
has been collecting dust in Jus- 
tice. Department files. With the 
trials and court rulings taking 
place in the midst of this rising 
cold-war aitd Korea war hys- 
teria, a iegal foundation was 
given to the whole lying con- 
cept that we have a “Communist 
conspiracy’ in the world that 
has become a “clear and pres- 
ent” danger in the United States 
with the aims of the Commu- 
nists deliberately falsified as 
“overthrow of the government 
by force and violence” and the 
mere “advocacy” of that alleged 
aim of “teaching” of Communist 
doctrines, or alleged Communist 
doctrines, declared a crime pun- 
ishable with a long prison sen- 
tence. To start with the top 
leaders of the Communist Party 
were so imprisoned. That codifi- 
cation Of a legal pattern for 
jailing people for IDEAS and 
the BOOKS they write or use as 
texts, laid the foundation for the 


entire ‘system of government 


authority to declare. what po- 
litical ideas may or may not be 
permissible and to catagorize or- 


ganizations on the basis of their 


authority to 


views or political relations. 

That gave the basis for an 
ever-growing list of organiza- 
tions that has been given virtu- 
ally legal force in which mem- 
bership is regarded officially as a 
mark of * “disloyalty.” Then came 
the full force application of the 
“loyalty screening” idea that was 
first projected for federal gov- 
ernment employes. The “loy- 
alty” pattern has now spread 
where it affects directly many 
millions in state and“ municipal 
employ, in industries having or 
expecting government contracts, 
in. maritime, teaching and many 
other - fields. 

° 

BY 1950 the trend reached 
the point of enactment of the 
McCarran (Subversive. Activities 
Control) Law that establishes a 
government agency (SACB) with 

abel organizations 
as “Communist Action™ or “Com- 
munist Front” organizations, 
and requiring them and_ their 
members. to registef on pain of 
long prison sentences, and with 
total disregard for the Filth 
Amendment of the Constitution 
that protects a person against 
self-incrimination {in ‘this case 
wy the Smith Act) if he regis- 


By es ee when the McCarthy- 


ite craze Pememagte g point, 


el ea 


neva ‘Turning Point’: 


THE HUNDREDS of millions of people, including those in our own country, who 
carried on the struggle for peace and an end to the cold war, were the “real architects” of 
- Geneva who made this Big Four conference a “turning point” in world history, the na- 
tional committee of the Communist Party declared i in a statement issued last week. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7. 1958 


_ The text of the statement follows: 


* 
- GENEVA is a turnnig point. 
After nearly a decade of cold war, 
the “little” wars in. Korea and 
“Indochina, and the threat of atomic 
world war, the heads of the four 
> Yreat. _ eon concertedly . have 
taken a long away from mass 
annihilation toward the goal 
of peaceful coexistence. 


‘Hundreds of millions in our own 
country and .all the countries of 
the world rejoice. They are the 
real architects of Geneva, for it is 
the peace. struggles of these hun- 
dreds of millions that made pos- 
sible the mieeting at the summit. 
Though the road toward ending 
the cold war. and achieving peace- 
ful coexistence of all nations, re- 


— 


| pode of their social systems, is ~ 


ng and. difficult, mankind is 
marching on that road at last. And 
already the horror of the H-bomb 
that darkened the horizons of the 
world is beginning to lift. 

The Big Four heads of govern- 
ment were unanimous about the 

ositive outcome of their meeting. 
President - Eisenhower — declared 
that “the prospects of a lasting 
“er with justice, well-being and 

roader freedom are brighter. The 
dangers of the overwhelming 
tragedy of war are less.” 


And Premier Bulganin of the 
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Soviet Union, which tried for years “ia 
to bring this” conference into being, * 


characterized the Geneva decisions 
as opening a “new era in the rela-! 

‘ tions among the four powers, and | 
not only among them.” 

The cynics, skeptics and sabo-) 
teurs, who were only too ready to. 
pronounce the Geneva conference 
a flop, have been rebuffed. What 

at Geneva were the des- 
te efforts of -the McCarthys, 
<nowlands, -Radfords, aided by 
Secretary of State Dulles to pre- 
vent any thawing out of the cold 
war. What triumphed was the will 
of our own and other peoples for 
peace, for concrete measures to- 
ward ending the cold war and lift- 
ing the crushing burden of- arma- 
ments. . 

And in the very midst of the 
Geneva meeting the world was 
given a heartening example of. 
what relaxation of tensions makes 

ible: the visits of the Soviet 
arm delegation to our country 
and the American farm delegation 
to the USSR. In the warmth with 
which both delegations were re- 
ceived there was something more 
than hospitality: there was. ex- 
egg the 4 | of both peo- 


wll a peace an 


that genuine peace nourishes. 
* . 
WHAT DID Geneva achieve? 
First, the very holding of the 


conference. helped create a new recognition of China by the U. S. 


| armament, 


'dissolve hostile military blocs, to 


the kind 1 of directed toward filling a major gap 
ly relations and interchange in the Geneva conference by in- 
‘sisting on direct negotiations be- 
; tween 
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|tion that imparts a large part of}: 


‘that we don’t hear much detail 


‘able to stay up with_any power of 


(Continued icon Page 1) 


will be used to launch 

lite. Many tons of rocket — fuel 
will have to be > rede Fe 

tiny object to its tion—as if 
a whole ocean liner were used to 
take one man across the Atlantic. 

* ~ 

LAUNCHING the satellite is 
anothér problem. Either some new 
devica has been figured out 
which can start it off at 18,000 
miles per hour or the rocket will 
have to be jockeyed into some posi- 


to the “bird” in addition 
final kickoff. My guess is 


its s 
to the 


about how either the rocket or the 
“bird” are launched, as this phase 
of the operation is being handled 
by the Defense Department, and 
the original announcement only 
promises scientists all the data 
about the satellite itself. 

Many people find it hard to 
derstand show the “bird” will be 


its own. Doesn't the rocket con- 


> ‘ 
* , ** 


os a 
> ° arr ens 


sume huge amounts of power to 


the ionsphere, where the “bird 


‘get the “bisd” up and then launch 
it? We could answer that the/® 
moon doesn’t havea motor either, 
and does OK.; but let us see how 
both moon and “bird” can do it. 
A large part ‘of the power a 
rocket or anything else uses up in 
motion is used to overcome tric. 
tion. The less friction, the less 
power needed, as anyone who slips 
on a dance floor knows. But the 
atmosphere gets thinner and thin- 
ner the higher we go, and up in 


the air is so thin there 
is practically no air friction. 

But the Sind” is acted upon by 
another force, the gravity pull of 


will “fly,” 


Inte Outer Space 


\the effect of gravity on the 
Hlet us imagine a new game— 
pulling. 


the bir 


A “bird” is going to be thrown 
linto the air high up, and a man 
Fg on the ground is going 
this} to try and pull it down to the 
ground, He agrees to pull on 
the rope with just the force that 
gravity would exert on the bird at 


the point where it is. As the rocket 
goes up thie pull of the rocket is 
stronger than the pull of gravity, 
ad the man is forced to play out 
rope like a fisherman. 


Then the rocket gets tot he start- 
point, gives the “bird” a. kick- 
lott starting it a oor, in a circle, 
and the game begins? What will 


happen? 
* 


IEF THE. KICKOFF is. very 
strong, the bird will break the 
rope and get away. This would be 
like a spaceship with enough 
energy to go off into outer space, 
If the kickoff is very weak, the 
man ‘will be able to pull the bird in, 
and it will spiral around in smaller 
and smaller circles till it hits the 
ground. But, if the kickoff is just 
right, the contest will be a stand- 

off; the man won't be able to pull 
the “bird” in, nor will it be able to 
escape. It will keep circling around 
forever. And this. is where the 
18,000 m.p.h. comes in. For it is 
just. the kickoff speed at that 
height to keep the “bird” circling 

er the real gravity “rope.” 

Actually, there is- still enough 
air, even at that height, to create 
a slight friction which slowly saps 
the “bird's” energy, so that the pic- 


“ture of the bird very slowly spiral- 


ling in toward the earth is actually 
correct, 

Next week, we shall discuss the 
uses of the “bird” and the ques- 
tion of how close we are now to 


the earth, which pulls everything 
downward toward earth. To see 


‘the world of science fiction. 


——— 


‘motion, starting August 29, new 
‘efforts in the United Nations to- 
'ward reaching agreement on dis- 
and provides the 
framework within which the -for- 
eign ministers of the four powers 
will start negotiations in October 
on three major questions: Euro- 
pean security and Germany,. dis- 
armament, and development of 
jcontacts between East and West. 


Geneva is the beginning of a 
new process of reaching agree- 
ment on these issues. This will be 
rolonged process of gph to 

a 


vit 
achieve disarmament 


banning of the H- and- A-bombs, 
to expand the production and 
trade of useful things instead of 
weapons of mass destruction, to 


build a new structure of peaceful 


On the Civil Liberties Front 


Some Plus—Some Minus 


The week in civil liberties was marked by a new type of attack on the rights of 


nell of the first union under the 
Communist Control Act of 1954 
(Butler Law). The union was the; 
the! independent Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers Union, and the at- 


tack came in the midst of a strike 
against the copper trust. 
The “plus” developments were 


three: 
* The victory of the West Coast 


international relationships. Thus 
Geneva marks the beginning of 
the end of the cold war. But these 
potentialities will be realized only 
through the struggle of the peoples 
‘of all countries. 


Part of this struggle should be 


our government and 
People’ s Chima for relaxing ten- 
sions in the Formosa area and for 


efforts were launched to 


| of the contempt charges in the 


-| committee on constitutional liber- 
world. It was the U. S. Govern- 
ment that was primarily respen- 
sible for launching the Geld war) Oct. 3, ' 
and the frenzied preparations for 
a hot world war. Whether under union came in the midst of a tough 
the Truman Administration’ s slogan. month- long strike which had shut 
of “containment” or the Eisenhow-' down three of the bi 
er Administration's slogan of “lib- | corporations. 
eration,” 
overthrow the socialist regimes in ago, Brownell waited for this strike 
Eastern Europe and to prevent the and then suddenly ordered the law 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples| used for the first time. Under the 


fighting for freedom from estab-| | 


labor. On the other hand, the week saw several important developments in the figh 
restore the Bill of Rights. The new attack: the citing by toes at 2 General Herbert Brow- 


t to 


longshore leader Harry Bridges in 
the fifth prosecution conducted 
against him. 

* The voiding by a federal judge 


‘Lamont case. 


® The announcement by Senator| 


Thomas C. Hennings that his sub- 


ties will open hearings on the state|<. 
of the First. Amendment, beginning 


The attack on the Mine-Mill 


t copper 
Altino the anti- 
labor Butler law was passed a year 


law, the union would be prose- 
cuted asa “Communist-infiltrated” 


‘Communist Party member Ladin 
he was naturalized in September 
1947, 

Bridges called the decision “a 
victory for the union and all those 
Hwho stood so stoutly with me.” — 

Judge Goodman, in his ruling, 
challenged the credibility of the 
go overnment witnesses used against 

ridges, saying their testimony 
“was tinged and colored with dis- 
crepancies, animosities, vitupera- 
tions, hates. . . .” 

“To cancel Bridges’ citizenship 
after two years of presumptively 
good and proper citizenship, the 
government had te meet an exact- 
ing standard,” Judge Goodman de- 
clared. “It did not meet that stand- 
ard by the kind of witnesses it 
produced.” 

The court heard the case with- 
out a jury. Previous deportation 


lishing the kinds of government! 
they wished. All this has had the 
objective of extending the economic 
and political domination of the 
Wall Street trusts throughout the 
world by means of atomic black- 
mail and if necessary atomic war. 
But the constantly stepped-up 
cold war-with its inflated arms 
budgets, the Wall -Street-Washing- 
ton aggressions in Korea, Indo- 
china and the Formosa area, the 
“peaceful” invasion of country after 
slic COU by American troops and 
ey |eous me increasingly intoler- 
and even to the sled goverment 
farsi tg to the allied ee pene a 
own ist 

quarter of the po the} were being. by U.S. big busi-|< 
ae eee plain the pane oF the be cru-|> 
wana Sg :  about| sade against communism, 

| peaceful a in world. - What made Geneva possible and Pe Slatin that. gin hi sof 
. laid the-basis for the whole strug- —— aie S whichlized either by the Senate or by 
gee Le odio go pret goog a8 trying for the fourth time -to|the parent committee—no evidence 
cause wen Bn Eo Ren ss tor right of the subcommittee 


proceedings against Bridges took 
‘place in 1938, 1941 and 1949. 
* 

A BLOW was dealt to the 
legality of all Congressional witch- 
hunts any the ruling in the La- 
mont Case. 

Federal: Jud e Edward Wein- 
field: © di the contempt 
charges against author Corliss La- 
‘mont fo. refusing to answer ques- 
tions put to him by the McCarthy 
rare emer (Also dismissed were . 
similar rges against Attorney 
So ae work, | Abraham U and former say ek dy 

i ernment employe Albert Sh 


litz.) 
noe Weinfield declased that 
of Lamont j ve no 


| organization, with Ities- includ- 
‘ing loss of all NERB ¢ ights. 

Taken along with the recent 
Justice Department indictment of 
the United Auto Workers for po- 
litical aetivity, the attack on Mine- 
Mill appeared to be part of a long- 
range plan against. the — trade 
unions. + ) 

When the Brownell-Butler bill 
was being debated in — ess last} 
year, it was opposed by CIO, 
AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods 


*x 
“NOW I can | 


| international atmosphere and gave and its admission into the UN. One 
a powerful impetus to further ef- of the fruits of Geneva and the 
forts to relax tensions and reach generally improved international 
i. pe atmosphere was the eee ae 
n € poucy of force and ment announcement o s to 
bea threat of force, aien Dulles — % ce Legge ig level with 
ve aggressively pursued | People s ma on repatriation 
_ a ces cy oo 4 civilians i similar one 
heckma in Korea ochina news, 
etc., began to be modified at Gen- Asuistien pebele dena ned cae 
_ eva. Washington and its allies be-'the talks also include more. basic 
So ce ST acter natant avon. tat thoy shoal send 
“jto an e 
tional differences through negotia- er ea and 
tions and a t of the great: : = spina ag 
_. powers, the Principle seb in  recagaition of the leg : wth 
ve reco 0 itimate 
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"THE $4th CONGRESS 
AT MIDNIGHT Tuesday, the first session of the $4th 


Congress passed into history. 
Compared with the McCarthyite “Give-away” 83rd 
Congress, the 84th made you realize that the people had 


accomplished something in November, 1954. ~But com-- 


pared with the demands presented by labor and the Negro 
people, and compared with the new climate of Geneva, 
the session never actually went places. 

__ ‘The main improvement over the 83rd Congress was 
the complete isolation of Joe McCarthy himself. Think of 


the early days of the GOP-led 83rd Congress when, with | 


few exceptions, ‘the Senate either supported McCarthy or 


trembled before him. Then think of the closing weeks | 


of the 84th session, when Joe was a lonesome figure, at 
least publicly shunned by all his colleagues. 

~The 84th session started out with the Democrats in a 
position where they were actually~-carrying the ball for 
_ the China Lobby with the preposterous and dangerous 
Formosa resolution. But the reaction of the people was so 
great that within a few weeks, some of the liberal Dem- 
ocrats for the first time began to challenge the bi-partisan 
Cold War - policy. 


The 84th Congress did see a halt to the Eisehower 
give-away programm and, in at least the case of Dixon-Yates, 
actually undid some of the damage already done. Under 
the pressure of labor.the Congress did raise the minimum 
wage to $1 an hour, compared with Eisenhower's proposal 
. for 90 cents and labor's demand for $1.25. | 
Now let's look at the other side of the picture. 

It is true that-the 84th Congress isolated Joe Mc- 


Carthy. But it permitted McCarthyite witchhunts to con- | 


“tinue. The Democrat Walter took over the gav el from the 
Republican Velde. The Democrat. Eastland moved into 
the chair formerly occupied by the Republican Jenner. 
It is true that the session did not adopt any new Mc- 
Carthyite legislation and shelved the Butler screening bill. 
But it did nothing to roll-back the McCarthyite legislation 
of previous years and permitted Attorney General Brow- 
nell to use these laws to continue an assault upon the Bill 
of Rights. 

The spirit of Geneva is animating hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. This spirit did manage to send a few rays 
of light into some of the dark corners of the legislative 


chambers. But compare the climate in Congress with the 
attitude of the Iowan hosts to the Soviet farmers. Instead 
of working to end the Cold War, Congress has been hold- 
ing on to as much of it as possible. 

Consider especially the almost zero record of Con- 
gress on labors economic program and the complete 
zero on the rights of the Negro people. Here we have 


the real shame of the 84th Congress and the reason that 


Jabor and the Negro people | are so angry over its results. 


On this score, the SNe Cadillac Cabinet and 
the Republican contingent in Congress were able to block 
any progress. They were able to do this because they were 
in alliance with the equally reactionary Southern Dixie- 
_ crats, 

As for the Ray Page prac leadership, their own 
ties with the Dixiecrats and the policy of inner-party “har- 
mony managed to choke off any struggle against the 
Dixiecrats. 

* . o 

; The labor movement and the Negro people were the 
chief victims of this Republican-Dixiecrat alliance. But 
it is safe to say that had i labor movement mobilized its 
strength of 16,000,000 members and their families, the 
outcome on many issues—taxes, housing, schools, health 

and segregation—could have been different. 
_. This, it seems to us, is the key to what will happen 

in the next session which opens in January. 

» If the labor movement is to push through its program 
fn the January session and lay the ground-work for a vic- 
et sn in the ‘36 elections, it pic look for the answer in mass 
| gning. The time to start is in the early fall. To 
Mi ah the s te and promise of Geneva into the realities 
ofan od t cold war, enactment of labor's economic 
| program; and restoration 

. will tal plenty of hard work and 

: be won..:. Ais abe at ae 
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_|by the success: of the Big Four 


hing address dn 


Pid le, 


Over StassenA: BombPlan? 


AT 8:15 A. M. on Aug. 6, 1945, there was a blinding flash and over the city of Hiro- 
shima an umbrella of smoke, dust, debris and the atomized fragments of human beings 
‘mushroomed a mile or two in the sky. In this city of Japan, now ease Lirias. itself 


from the ashes and dust of that ™ PaCS Aer 
terrible homicidal moment, there hcuits 

is, marking the center of the ex- 
plosion, a bronze plaque express- 
ing the devout hope of the peo- 
ple “that there be no more Hiro- 


shimas.” 


Last month this wish receivéd 
[powerful support in a statement is- 
sued by eight world renowned 
scientists, including the. American 
Albert Einstein, appealing for the 
abolition of war and, as a step in 
ithat direction, East-West negotia- 
tions to renounce nuclear wea 
and secure a general reduction of 
arms. | 
It was a wish that earlier had 
inspired the circulation of the | 
Stockholm petition for the aboli- 
'tion of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, to which several hundred mil- 
lion. people affixed their signatures. 
* 


. 
*\> 


*CAALL WE PuT AN EN 
——* 


- LAST WEEK there were indica- 
tions that this tremendous urge ‘of 
the people had made itself felt 
within the very bosom of President 
Eisenhower's official family. The 
‘New York Times published an ex- 
iclusive dispatch from its.UN cor- 
respondent revealing that Harold 
E. Stassen, the President's special | Pes | 58 
‘assistant for disarmament, had aside ee alrite ae il oa 
drawn up a plan which included oi 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

According to the Times, Stassen’s 


as a pre-condition for negotiations; But from other sources it was re- 
but as a device to. make genuine;vealed that the Pentagon and the 
proposal called for, as first steps:|negotiations.in this field impossible.'State Department have declared 


® Stop production of atomic and * |war on Stassen’s plan. Although 
hydrogen bombs. ANOTHER virtue of the Stassen: President Eisenhower had Stassen’s 


® Stop all testing of hydrogen|plan is that it is a move tow rards| plan in his pocket at Geneva he did 
bombs. ithe position of the British and not broach it, because of the op- 

® Set up an “early warning sys-|French, already accepted by the position of these two departments. 
tem” manned by international in-'Soviet Union, which sees a close in-|Instead he unfurled the “defense 
spectors stationed in major ports,|ter-relation between reduction in'blueprint” plan of Nelson Rocke- 
airfields and other centers. non-atomic forces and steps to pro-'feller, his adviser on psychological 

With the way thus made clear ‘hibit atomic weapons. For despite warfare. 
for further disarmament, reduction jour State Department the Soviet) The question of whether or not 
in non-atomic weapons and the;Union, Britain and France have the world is to have more Hiro- 
eventual destruction of all nuclear) been drawing closer together on the shimas, however, is far too impor- 
weapons would presumably be ne-|issue of disarmament. jtant fo leave in the hands of the 
gotiated. The embarrassment which the State Department or the Pentagon 
_ Whhilet he Stassen plan obviously |Eisenhower . Administration ex- or the Sub-Department of Psycho- 
would not remove all differences hibited when the contents of the logical Warfare. 
between the U. S. and the Soviet/Stassen plan were made public sug-| Before the Big Four take up the 
Union concerning the knotty prob- gests that real differences exist with- question of disarmament at the 
lems of disarmament, it has the vir-|in the President's official family. United Nation$ session here Aug. 
tue of breaking away from the rigid ,Presidential secretary James Hag-|29, it would be well if the American 
formula of thé State Department erty told newsmen the report on people, including labor, would let 
and the Pentagon which insists on |Stassen’s plan was “not accurate,” |the President know that they, like 
“full inspection’ "before agreeing to but he did not amplify. Both the|the citizens of that Japanese city, 
any reduction in arms. “Full in-|State and Defense departments de-;desire that “there be no more Hiro- 


spection,” in fact, has emerged not'clined to comment. |shimas,” 


ANOTHER GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Atoms at Service of People 


By JOSEPH CLARK GENEVA.‘ 


| ITS NO EXAGGERATION to -call the coming international atoms-for-peace con- 
ference the most important scientific gathering of all time. What electricity was to the 
growth of modern industry and science in the first half of the century, atomic energy bids 


‘fair to become in the second half. a ‘ bho 
From Aug. 8 to 20, leading of the Massachusetts Institute o 


isda Hoge Technology. His deputy has been 
eh gprinte ae Pag Powe ser _ Viktor S. Vavilov of the Physics 


beautiful Palais Des Nations to Institute of the Acadenty of Sci- 


discuss the peaceful uses of atomic * ne | , ence, USSR. 


energy, under the sponsorship of -we. of, 
the United Nations, It may tum 3 th P ta caer age — 
out to be one of the most momen- 4 Seager mi ip er : 
‘tous contributions by UN to-friend- and his Soviet colleague say 
“He and I are working together 


piri and progress among all” - very closely on all lems.” An 

geet ity ices eh ls cea s inegenetioond a ons at had 

- erence “in 

ence has*already been enhanced New Lene ae gr before coming here to 

Geneva. And here's how Prof. 
Whitman describes this: 

“It has been a remarkable ex- 


the powers as expr | ete, le ; ae stags sen Vavilov 
: eement of U The keynote will then be a aaa ‘to have team of. 
ak? rel a Assembly’ to|Y the Conference president Dr. oeaieeg, Som vit 
call this conference. . |Homi J. Rlabha of India. Prepar-' ste so Pie hag 

UN Secretary a mike ie Conte totcae seabed yng 
Hammarsk will make c, ter secretary- conference as 

adldrea’ 8. Pr fy Wales tela G.: Whitman -» (Continued on. a 


es db Bigg ne i, Net sla” elgosg: spel mr ae un. eae Hae pyle 


—_ 


| 


meeting “at the summit.”. And. in 
turn that meeting benefitted from 
the improvement of relations among 
essed in the 
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By JAMES DOLSEN 


“THOSE WHO PROVIDE the money should also be consulted, 


. federal judgeship,” contended Philip T, § 


sylvania in a telegram to Attorney General Brownell two years ago. 
A letter to Brownell from Sharples, dated April 15, 1953, which en- 


closed a copy of the telegram, has just been released by the subcommittee 
in connection with its hearings on the nomination by President fisenhower of Attorney 


Francis L. Van Dusen of nearby W 


n 
Jetter refers to information a FB in an earlier note to 


ewood for U s. District Judge in this circuit. The 


the Attorney General from 


Sharples, who-was then in Florida, | 
evidently vacationing. on candidates for federal judge- 
* ships within the state. ° 


IN THE letter of April 15 Sharp-| Their a roval, this letter from 
les complains of “being pursued |Sharples shows, depends upon the 
by many of the most active sup-|people who are the real kingpins 
porters of the Republican finance behind the tinsel of the electoral 
committee to urge’ Van Dusen’s|processes. These “substantial con- 
appointment. Sharples. warns that|tributors” to the Republican ap- 
“the~policy of completely disre-|peals for funds consider their do-: 
garding the Republicans who fi-'nations “investments” to uaran- 
nance campaigns after the cam-/tee the continuance of the of 
paign is over must be changed, or!a social system under which they 
we will have a very seriously in-|accumulated their millions. 


creased difficulty in securing fi-| Who some of these “substantial 
nances the next time they are re-| contributors” are that have a say-SO 
quired. in the selection of the judges des- 
Sharples reminds Brownell of itined to pass later on the question 
$169,000 “we are asked to send as/4¢ our constitutional rights may 
promptly as possible to the Re-|}. discovered from the sworn elec- 
publican National Committee from |;;,,, expense accounts of the. Re- 
P ennsylvania.” However , Sharples publican Party in Pennsylvania. We 
says he 1S really afraid of a ‘sit-|wil] confine our attention to last 
down strike” on the part of our|fall’s statewide campaign. 
Detber (meaning bigger <Ec.)con-| 1. a. eastern part of the state 


aaa er ee Sontinanty these included contributions total- 
ignored. . 
ha misiie “a. Ged of xebiten- red ore ay the Pew family 


tial contributors in this area (Phila- 
del gr eres gx ld| . Sharples himself donated $3,000, 
Serre cter senemated “ne Wou as did Joseph R. Grundy, long- 


h hard time getting “furth 
phhwatiegy is to the National|time head of the Pennsylvania 


advances of funds to the National J va 

Committee if their interest in Mr.|Manufacturers Association; William 

Van Dusen is ignored and a man A. Schnader, former Republican 

like Mr. Millen is appointed fed-|State Attorney General; George 

eral judge.” Strawbridge, merchant, and George 
D. Widner. 


Altogether, 14 industrialists and 
bankers gave $3,000 éach and 8] 
persons donated $1,000 apiece, ac- 
cording to the report of the Re- 
publican State Finance Commit- 
tee, 

In western Pennsylvania, as 
might be expected, the Mellon 


. 


THIS is a most damaging rev- 
elation of the bargaining basis on 
which selection of the federal ju- 
diciary rests. Under what is polite- 
ly termed “Senatorial courtesy,” 
the two Republican Senators from 
Pennsylvania—James Duff and Ed- 
ward Martin—have a virtual veto 


OTs, 


family was the biggest giver. Rich- 
- i Mellon and his wife to- 
ot eee down $5,000, as 

Paul K. Mellon and his wife. 
“yal st available are limited to 
these, but we can be sure there 
were other donations im the thovu- 


sands of dollars by other financiers 


rand industrialists of that area. 


* 

SHARPLES himself is a wealthy 
industrialist. He is a director in the 
quarter billion dollar Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., the Le- 
high Valley Railroad and the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
besides’ running some big com- 
panies of his own. He was chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee 
which guided W. Thacher Long- 
streth in his successful fight for 
the Republican nomination for 
Mayor in this fall’s election, 


At the Washington subcommit- 
tee hearing July 23 Sharples tried 
to cover up the obviously damag- 
ing revelations of what he had 
written two years earlier, when he 
had no idea it would be made pub- 
lic in this fashion. (Actually the 
letter “has been pretty much of 
an open secret among Philadelphia 
and | Pennsylvania Republican lead-| 
” according to the Philadelphia 
Bulletin). 


“We often hear the term ‘fat 
cats’ used in politics,” he told the 
committee. “But we in - Pennsyl- 
vania don’t have any,” he assured 
the Senators. 

“No fat cats” in Pennsylvania? 


Well, that’s certainly one for the 
birds! U. S, Senator James Duff, 


who represents the Mellon interests, 


who does a job for the Pews and 
Grundy, too, must be laughing up 
their sleeves. 


ing, though until lately he had op- 
posed Van Dusen’s bid for the 


particularly so in epee an im 
les, former chairman of the Finance Committee of the map 


Lid Is Raised on » How GOP Picks Ju ges 


F_i:LADELPHIA., 
ant matter as a 


sey “ Penn- 


“Those who provide the money should be consulted in aire 
an important matter as a federal judgeship.”"-A Pennsylvania GOP 


politico, 


and U. S. Senator Edward Martin, 


. 
DUFF showed up at the hear- 


idgeship. Duff testified he had 
nown Sharples for. many years 


and had always found him “in- 
terested in all things for the publie 
‘good,” 

Martin did not show up. at the 


hearing. He is opposed to the con- 


firmation of Van Dusen, as are a 


lot of the Big Brass of the Repub- 


lican state organization, Otherwise 


the nomination would not have 
been hanging around for the past 
two years, 


Letter from Russia 


At the Edge of the Great Forest 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE. tually in the wildwood, The wild- 
RYADOK. wood begins 3500 feet, or, for 


local color, a verst to the east, But 


IT IS NOT my fault that when it does begin there is no 
the dateline lacks those loca- stooping it until it comes to Kam- 
tion-fixing, atmosphere-creat- a 
ing and generally self-starting 


ualities that one expects 
rom a good dateline like Valpa- 
raiso or Oshkosh or Samarkand or 
Nether ‘Wallop or Shenandoah. If 
Ryadek means little to you, 1 can | 
only plead that it meant little to 
- me until a few days ago. 

A few days ago it was decided 
on my behalf that I should visit 
the scenes of someone-else’s child- 
hood in the wildwood. A Senti- 
mental Journey, you might call it. 
A Going-Back, you might add, or, 
if you insist, a Being-Brought- Back 
to the shack where the black-eyed 
Susans grow, tied, it cannot be de- 
nied, to the pride of the country- 
side. And, if you care to contribute 
a few of. your own scenic effects 
like Vacant Chairs (at the table, 
next to Mabel, of course), Roses 
(growing more and more round the 
old cabin door) and Raptures 
(when one recaptures, let us say, 
the smell of new-mown hay) the 
picture won't be far wrong. Natur- 
ally, no banjo, so no. Sister Flo; | 
but you coul throw in a balaleika, 
Sister Meika and even a troika if | 
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chatka, which, I believe, is farther 
east of Ryadock than Ryadock is 
east of East 12th Street, New York 
(3) N. Y. So the forest starts at 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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On the Way 


To 


hy ABNER W. BERRY 


It Was Different 


In Reeonstruction 


THE TWO DECISIONS of 
the U.S. Supreme Court taking 
the legal prop from under the 
so-called: “bi-racial society” of 
the former slave states are the 
i reflection of a movement 

ich has been. building for 
more than 80: years, 


This .movement was’ smoth- 
ered during the 1880's, follow- 
ing the period called “The Res- 
toration” by southern historians, 
It was during this period that 
Negroes lost their constitutional 
rights as described by Albert 
Burton Moore, the Alabama his- 
torian; 


“Negroes... were... con- 
vinced by suggestions, threats, 
and in some cases by deeds, that 
it was not wise for them to at- 
tend the polls, or boards of reg- 
istration found reasons for not 
registering them,” 

The “deeds” were murders 
and the ‘en were threats 


of murder 
ew 


JUST a short distance south 
of Memphis, on the Mississippi 
Delta, resent white su- 
premacy leaders have sought to 
re-live the old pre-Restoration 
period. They “fig been _threat- 
ening Negroes who want to vote 
and who insist upon the equal 
right to attend all schools. “Rev. 
George W.. Lee was killed in 
Belzoni,’ Miss., because he re- 
fused to tear up his poll tax 


_Teceipt, But the moment _per- 


sists, 


Fa act 


roes are 
0 are to 
be boycotted enconomically, 
But in Vicksburg Negro parents 
have petitioned the school board 
demanding that integration 
plans be presented in compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court 
desegregation. ruling. This is 
happening throughout the Deep 
South. And the Negroes are be- 
ing backed by many: influential 
white southerners. 

* 


HODDING CARTER, editor 
of the Delta Democrat (Green- 
ville, Miss.), William Faulkner, 
the novelist and at least one 
white minister have spoken out 
for integrated schools. The min- 
ister, Rev. Roy C. DeLamotte, 
of the Methodist Church, a for- 
mer student of” Millsaps Col- 
lege, opposed the Mississippi 
Conference of the Methodist 
Church resolution opposing in- 
tegrated schools. 


der, is still active. Neg 
on its “list” of those w 


And he-said that diplomas is- 


sued by Methodist colleges in 


BF wi DeLamotte was support- - 
mer Mil Samael Bullock, a for- 


fessor and now 
of all the church — 
me School 


publications, 
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Mississippi was among the few. que 2 
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SO VAST are the natural re- 
sources and the productive ca- 
oer of the United States. that 

uring the week of the Big Four 
agri yeni od ve a was ~n 
to enough news phot . 
ers to Geneva to give “hap aa : 
can newspaper reader saturation 
ove coverage of the talks at 

summit, and still have en 

cameramen left over to provide 
pictures of a plane crash at Chi- 
go; of Gosh Sakes winning the 

t race at Jamaica; of a 
Goldberg who is to star in a new 
Yiddish - American musical on 
Second Avenue; of the Miss Uni- 
verse contest in California; of the 
launching of our second atom 


red submarine at Groton; of . 


ehovah’s Witnesses filling the 
ankee Stadium, and of Pee Wee 
warn N he 1 a Field. 

0 y less a 
than the photos of the Big Four 
chatting affably on the lawn of 
the Palace of Nations in Geneva 
were the pictures of the Soviet 
farmers in lowa mingling in 
harmony with their American 
hosts. For we ‘would be inclined 
to compare the photographic 
study of Soviet farmer Tulupkin 
eating watermelon in traditional 
American style with one of Bul- 

anin’s speeches at Geneva, for 
th contributed to the improve- 
ment of American-Soviet _rela- 
tions. Similarly, the rudely paint- 
ed sign, saying “Welcome” to the 
-Russian farmers, exhibited by 
two Iowa girls at the Des Moines 
airport, certainly did as much as 
a speech by 
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It goes without saying that 
many of them would be even 
finer artists if they could aim 
only at pleasing the public, but 
like artists in all other fields, 
they have their paymasters, in 
this Coan picture editors, to ap- 

J a picture editor for 
earst or the Daily News or the 
Mirror has his own axes to grind. 

It is these gentlemen, we 
would say, whio are to blame for 
some of the scurvy tricks pull- 
ed by the camera boys to get 
their pictures. P 


THE NEWS photographer, in 
fact, must be the master of many 
devices, if he is to be success- 
ful, for the proper subjects for 
news are not always 
willing to oblige by posing. For 
this reason the ideal news photo- 
prapher is one with that qualit 

wn as “chutzpa,” a Yiddis 
word for which there is no Eng- 
lish equivalent. It means a com- 
bination of unmitigated gall, 
brash courage and impudence, 
adding up, by a strange. coinci- 
dence, to those qualities asso- 
ciated with a devil-may-care 
character in Shakespeare's Henry 
IV, Hotspur, the pronounciation 
of whose name comes pretty 
close to “chutzpa.” 

We recall a Daily Worker 
photographer of some ten years 


‘ago. named Art who had this 
pase to perfection and it. 
served hi 


m and us well when he 
covered the Un - American 
Committee hearings in 1946. 

hroughout the session he was 
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er to advance peace and con- 
cord. 
* 


WHAT all this boils down to 
is a tribute to news photograph- 
ers, a rare thing in newspapers 
which are written by writers and 
illustrated by photographers. But 
so ancient is the feud between 
the two. that the writer seldom 
uses his words to sing the praises 
of the cameraman who, for his 


_ part, never finds the occasion for 


_. News-writer or reporter is often | 


a photographic tribute to a mere 
scribbler.. 

But having in our early days 
covered stories with a heavy 
five-by-seven graphlex slung over 
our eames. we feel sufticient 
kinship with the tribe to. over- 


‘come what in other newsmen ‘is 


an almost instinctive prejudice, 
and to state for the record a few 
favorable facts which ought to 


- be known by the public. 
IN THE first place, while the 


~ @ conscientious craftsman, every 
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Nixon and the late John Rankin. 
But before they could adjust 
their faces for the occasion, Art 
had snapped his picture. 

Finally in exasperation, Mundt 
asked Art what paper he repre- 
sented. “The Dail Worker,” re- 
torted Art. “I might have known 
it,” growled Mundt, ruefully 
stroking. his cheek. And Art got 
a picture of that, too. 

* 


NEXT TO THE printers and 
mailers, the news photographers 
are the nearest thing to the pro- 
letariat in the offices of the big 
daily papers. And they have an 
_ u corps such as Fred 
Ellis says sign painters possess. 

There are excellent women 
news photographers too and one 
we know was as direct in her re- 
actions as her male colleagues. 
She resented a reference to her 
in a syndicated column which 
suggested that she used her fem- 
inine charms to entice pictures 
from otherwise reluctant Sena- 
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By BEN LEVINE 


CAPTAIN VIDEO, I 
learned, was flying back to 
the television screen, and 
so I asked Martin, my 14- 


year-old, whether he was 
still interested in the Hero of the 
Stellar Spaces. 


Martin shook his head, and 
dismissed the Realm of the 
Roaring Rockets, “Captain 
Vid he said, “That's only a 
western with space suits.” 

I gathered from this that Mar- 
tin had-not only grown beyond 
the lure of juvenile Science Fic- 
tion but also that he was not 
going back to juvenile westerns. 

e was not joining the millions 
of kids who were exchanging 
the space helmet for the coon- 
skin cap. 

He is still in the market for 
Science Fiction, but the stories 
have to be better than kinder- 
garten plots cluttered up with 


gadgets. 


RECENTLY I noticed the 
appearance of a TV and radio 
category called “Adult Science 
Fiction,” which -indicated that 
broadcasters were exploring the 

ssibilities of that vast y of 
iterature that has grown up in 
the last 20 years and whose an- 
cestors are Jules Verne and H. 
G. Wells and even earlier writ- 
ers. This trend can lead us into 
interesting fields. 

The Early Matinee program 
on Channel 2 one recent Satur- 
day afternoon offered a British 
film of a few years back, “Im- 
mediate Disaster,” which dealt 
with the arrival on earth of a 
visitor from the planet Venus, 
in a scene that looked like Lo- 
hengrin and the Swan in mod- 
ern clothes. The plot is in the 
class of what libraries used to 
call “Books for Older Boys and 
Girls,” and it doesn't have Wag- 
ners music to make us believe 
the unbelievable, but it does 
contain an adult message. 

The visitor from Venus has 
come to warn the Earth against 
using the atombomb. As a first 
step, he wants to call together 
a conference of the heads of 
state of the great powers, in 
what has become known as a 
meeting at the summit. 

The Venusian fails in his mis- 
sion, because of the narrow cun- 
ning of top government officials, 
and sin a last sad scene he: gives 
his life to save the ‘world. 

The -writer of this story evi- 
dently thought not even a visitor 
from Venus could accomplish, 
a summit meeting. Which shows 
that truth can be stranger even 
than Science Fiction. 

* 

THE OLD GREEK. AND 

ROMAN mythology also dealt 


with visitors from the skies, who 


dwelt generally ndt in the plan- 
ets but on Mount Olympus or 
Mount Ida. The Bible also tells 


of visitors from -heaven. Jacob - 


wrestled with an angel, Dio- 
medes wounded Mars, who 
screaming, wrapped in 
a cloud like an atombomb. Dio- 
medes° also wounded. Venus, 
drawing from her. not blood but 
‘ikor, the plasma of the gods 
who feed on embrosia and drink 
nectar. Qur Science Fiction has 
invented beings from other 


lanets who have chlorophyl in .. 


ir veins, like the people in 
Eric Frank Russell's tale, “Sym- 


trade, or a 


- 
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THE ANCIENT GREEKS’ 
visitors from the skies were hand- 
somer than the Martians of Sci- 
ence Fiction, and they used bows 
and arrows, but they were some- 
times just as dangerous. Apollo, 
sang Homer, “swept down from 
Olympus, angry at heart, carry- 
ing bow and quiver. The arrows 
rattled upon his shoulder. Ter- 
rible was the twang of his silver 
bow . ... Pyres of the dead 
burned everywhere and never 


ceased.” 


azine, “Astounding — Stories.” 
“The Black Destroyer” by A. E. 
Van Vogt, a prolific Science Fic- 
tion writer, feeds on phosphorus 
and his life force is, completely 
radioactive. 

The new mythology differs in 
one respect from the old. It 
deals with the future rather 
than with a Golden Age of the 
past. In its obsession with new 
scientific gadgets it is forced to 
reckon with the fact that the 
present social relations are im- 
possible in a world of the new 
productive forces it conjures up. 

Bellamy's- “Looking Back. 
wards,” one of the earliest Sci- 
ence Fiction stories, deals bold- 
ly with this problem and. not 
only forecasts a world of tele- 
vision communication ‘but also 
projects’ a blueprint of a so- 
cialist society, for Bellamy found 
it impossible to believe that a 
society advanced enough to “in- 
vent: television would be stupid 
enough to let itself‘be smothered 


ein a capitalist shell. H. G. Wells 


also took this path. 
* 


THE PRESENT Science Fic- 
tion writers, however, cannot, or 
dare not, portray this logical 
conclusion. Even the best of 
them, like Ray Bradbury, people. 
their future world with small 
business men and middleclass 
suburban families. The result is 
that their prophecies are on the 
gloomy side. While they look 
into the future “far as human 
eye can see,” and paifit “all the 
wonders that will be” they do 
not; like Tennyson or earlier 
Utopians see the skies filled 
with argosies of expanding 
ful Parliament 
of the Worle <; 3. 0 25; 

Their speculations generally 


end in. disaster, in the destruc- 


tion of the world through radio- 
active. wars or tyrannical i 


sbiotica,” published in the mag- saying, like the Venusian in “Im- 
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The Fabulous News Photographers 


mediate Disaster,” that men 
have not developed the “emo- 
tional or intellectual powers” to 
keep up with their scientific 
gadgets. 

What they should say, but 
they dare not on.American TV 
scyens, is that men have not 
changed their social relations to 
keep up with other changes. 

But they have this in common — 
with the Utopian Socialists like 
Thomas More or Fourier. They 
recognize the existence of his- 
tory, they deal with speculative 
ideas. 

Ray Bradbury, for example, 
raises the question of religion on 
Mars. His answer is mystical, 
but he gives people something 
to. think about. 

And just as Montesquieu in 
his “Persian Letters,” pretended 
to be criticizing Persia while 
ereryoeer knew he was direct- 
ing his satire at France, so Sci- 
ence Fiction writers have the 
opportunity or are forced by the 
logic of their fantasies to shed 
some light on present social re- 
lations while t seem to be 
discussing life on Earth a thous- 
and years ahead, - 

A. brilliant example* is Ray 
Bradbury's “The Other Foot, 
which throws vivid light on the 
oppression of the Negro people, 
but puts the scene far off in 
time and space on the planet 
Mars. 

And there is Bradbury's clas- 
sic satire against thought-control 
—“Fahrenheit 485” the tempera- 
ture at which books burn, also 
cautiously laid’ in the future. 
The nightmare society painted 
therein, by the way, is run by 
television advertisers. 

3 * 

THEY ARE NOT all social 
satirists by any means. They are 
cleverer generally in spinning 
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Elizabeth Gurley Flynn in 1906, organizer for the I.W.W. 
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By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
TO THE SHAME and discredit 
of our country, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn marks her 65th birthday in 
the women’s penitentiary at Alder- 
_ son, W. Va., where a victim of the 
Smith Act, she is 
imprisoned alongiiar © 
with .. Claudia 
« Jones and Betty = 
-. Gannett. Her§ : 
birthday shouldi aa 
be utilized as an} See 
_ occasion to. re-f (i a. 
double the de- 


Ber Jailing Is 


Country’s Shame 


mand for her re-} 4 
lease and alsom™ 
that of all other 
victims of the war hysteria and 
McCarthyism in the U.S. 
Elizabeth Flynn, born in New 


Hampshire, of Irish working class 


parents, has all her. life been an 
actiye fighter in the front ranks of 


the working class. It was the writ- 
ers honor 


t to become acquaint- 


- ed with her during the famous free 


ernment prohibiting street-.speak- 


which 


oe 
“sen 


> 


speech fight in Spokane, Wash., 
in 1909, when the militant IWW 


succeeded in breaking down an~ 


edict of the reactionary local gov- 


ing in that city. , 

But this was only one of the 
res of of the IWW in 
which Elizabeth took a leading 
part. Prominent among them was 
aie mares, beers, Yextile work- 


strik Ce... 
te 


df the American 


ae 
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well as in innumerable’ political] 
struggles of various sorts. 
Elizabeth has long been a leader 
and fighter in the Communist Par- 
ty. Her whole life experience pre- 
pared and conditioned her for 
this role in the class struggle. In 
singling: her out as one of those 
to be railroaded to prison under 
the Smith Act and in violation of 
every concept of justice, the gov- 
ernment was undertaking to re- 
taliate against. her for her lifelong 
struggle in defense of the work- 
ers rights and*for ultimate Social- 


“ (Continued on Page 10) 


By ART SHIELDS 
“({ NURLEY FLYNN is the 


soul of our movement,’ 
an old worker told me as we 
came from Alaska by. ship- 
many years ago. My friend 
was a salmon fisherman then. But 
he had worked at many other jobs 
throughout the-northwest. He had 
felled giant trees in the cedar con- 
struction camps. And almost every- 
where he went there was a battle 
for a union, and often a battle to 
free the labor prisoners, who were 
seized in every strike. And in al- 
most every big battle he found 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn: 
I’ve met hundreds of Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn’s rank and file friends 


in the East as well as the West. - 


I've met them in the mining. camps 
of Western Pennsylvania; in the 
mill towns of New England, and 
the garment market of New York. 
And everywhere they love her as 
one of their own. 

And today—this first August Sun- 
day—our Elizabeth, or our “Gur- 
ley,” as the western workers call 
her—is 65. And this is a day to 
mark down in the calendars of 
Labor, for the life story of Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn is part of the 
history of the American.class strug- 
gle. | 
. * 

IT'LL be 50 years next Jan. 31 
since Elizabeth made her first la- 
bor speech on West 125 St., New 
York; as a girl of 15. She had de- 
veloped in a family that was extra- 
ordinarily stimulating. Her father, 
Tom Flynn, who I came to know 
well, was oné of the founders of 
the Irish Socialist Federation here, 
and a belligerent champion of the 
American workingclass and the peo- 
vle of Erin. And her wise, kindly 
nother—Annie Gurley Flynn—was 
a native of Ireland and a distant 
cousin of George Bernard Shaw. 

From her mother Elizabeth got 
her love for the people, the most 
precious possession a Communist 
can have. And she is never so happy 
as in a roomful of miners and steel 
workers and their wives and kids. 
They are her folks, and she is 
their’s. And I've never heard her 
complain about any group of rank 
and file workers, either in public 
or private speech, since I first saw 
her in Paterson, N. J., long ago. 

That day I can never forget. It 
came in the midst of the great silk 
strike of 1913. Thirty thousand 
workers from a dozen. nationalities 
were rebelling under the [WW 
banner against foul opgn shop con- 
ditions. The cops were clubbing 
and killing. There were hundreds 
of arrests, and Elizabeth herself 
was facing a se prison term. 


BUT THE fight went on under 
the dynamic leadership of Big Bill 
Haywood, the giant western miner, 
and Elizabeth and Carlo Tresca, an 
Italian-language speaker. I happen- 
ed to arrive one Sunday when-the 
two fnen were away on fund-rais- 
ing trips. And the biggest outdoor 
meeting I had yet seen was under 
way in the Socialist suburb of Hale- 


”" 


ers: 


‘The Right to Tell This : 
On this, the 65th birthday of the beloved 


Flynn, we present a brief but moving account ¢ 
her life by the man best equipped to tell that sto 
For Art Shields, a fellow Irish-American and a ve 
eran labor reporter, has been at her side in strik 
struggles, in the fight for the freedom of Sacco ar 
Vanzetti; Tom Mooney, and the Scottsboro Boy 
during most of those 50 years Elizabeth has spe 
in the service of the American working class. 
has written this story with the hope, and we pul 
lish it with the confidence, that it will spur the fig 
doors to a magnificent American. 


r 


don, N. J., near by. There were 
thousands of shawl-covered wo- 
men, and gaunt working men in a 
great open field. 


They were gathered round a 
flower-decked platform where a 
beautiful girl was speaking. She 
was simply. dressed like one of 
themselves. And she seemed to be 
talking to friends she had known 
all her life. She spoke so simply 
that the immigrants from Europe 
who were gathered before her ap- 
xeared to understand every word 
vat her lips. And best of all they 
knew which side she was on as she 
lashed the brutal bosses and ealled 
for solidarity in the fight. 


She had no microphone to help 
her. There were none in those days, 
and she needed none, for her voice 
was as clear a3 the chimes of the 
Riverside Church. And it reached 
every ear in the crowd with its 
Tr of unity and struggle. 

Such outdoor meetings exhaust 
speakers. But I found there was 
no rest for Elizabeth that night as 
she took a train to New York to 
appeal for food fay the strikers, 

* 


THE FIGHT was tough then in 
the open shop jungles that covered 
the land. Many organizers sickened 
and died in the struggle. The pace 
was too hard. Many- lost their 
health in prison like Pat Quinlan, 
who was sentenced to two to seven 
on in Paterson for a speech that 

e never made. And some died be- 
hind bars. 

Elizabeth was only 22 then. But 
she was already a veteran strike 
leader and labor defense worker. 
She had been the heart of the great 
mass campaign that wrested three 
workers from the gallows after the 
IWW strike in Lawrence, Mass., 
the year before. What.a_ victory 
that was! 

The wobblies, with Elizabeth as 
one of their leaders, had given the 
huge American’ Woolen Co. its first 
defeat in a three-months’ strike. 
Some 30,000 workers from 20 lands 
of Europe and Asia had won‘high- 
er wages and better conditions. 
And an old-fashioned American 
jury had voted “Not Guilty” when 


Joe Ettor, strike leader, and Arturo 


Giovanitti, the poet, and Caruso, 
a rank and file striker, were framed 
on murder charges. 


Elizabeth has helped save hun- 
dreds of labor prisoners since. No 
other American has done more to 
frustrate the enemies of the Bill of 
Rights in our time as the Depart- 
ment of Justice well knew when 
it put her away as a Smith Act 
victim. 

* 

TOM FLYNN’S daughter has be- 
come the countrys Number One 
labor defender. She had an early 
start, it must be admitted, how- 
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AUGUST, it seems, is a month 
of birthdays of special interest 
to those who fight for human 
freedom. On Aug. 10, Eugene 
Dennis will be 51 years old. In 
observing his birthday; it seems 
to us, nothing could be more 
appropriate than to print some 
excerpts from a historic speech 
Dennis made June 26, 1951, on 
the eve of his imprisonment 
under the. Smith. Act. 

; The Editors. 


disagreement with the funda- 
mental program of our 
party.... 

“. « We Communists say 
even at this late hour that World 
War [II is not inevitable, and 
that the United States of Amer- 
ica need not repeat the tragedy 
of Hitler Germany.. We say that 
world peace can be successful 
defended, and the First Amend- 


ment’s guarantees of freedom re- 
gained. This is an affirmation of 


sound the warning of the grave 
dangers which the Vinson de- 
cision holds for our working class 
and people. But 1951 is not 1933 
or 1939. The United States is 
not Germany. Fascism here can 
still” be averted. We who leave 
you for a while—and much 
against our will—are not 
to prison for a ‘lost cause. 
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Four Years Ago He Said: ‘The U.S. Is Not Germany !° | | ad 


ever more decisively against the 
forces of fascist reaction. .. .” 
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Elizabeth Gurley Flynn ad& 
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ht to open the jail 


ver. She was barely 16 when she 
as making speeches for Bill Hay- 
ood’s freedom as the Rocky 
fountain mine owners noose was 
ghtening round his neck in the 
mous murder frame-up in Idaho 
early a half century ago. 
And she was still in her teens 
then.fe was jailed with 600 in- 
unionists in the great 
pokane free speech fight in 1909. 
iats when she first met a tall 
sung railroad man named Bill 
pster, who was-arrested for at- 
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rs Lowell textile strikers. 
Fended the Bill of Rights together 


often since. — 

* It’s impossible to tell all the ma- 
for struggles in which Elizabeth 
took part in the next years. She was 
the soul of the.struggles in the 
soal fields and. iron mines and the 


northwest woods and the industrial 


V id- West. And she was 


owing 


in the fight. She was learning 
some Bee a 


-about~ the capitalist 
state that were somewhat neglected 
in the IWW. books. The wobblies 


ar. ‘women 


oles’ 


beth until I came back to New 
York in 1919. The frenzied witch- 
hunts of Attorney General A. Mit- 
chell Palmer, and his chubby young 
assistant J. Edgar Hoover, had be- 
gun. The Bill of Rights was in tat- 
ters and Elizabeth was fighting to 
save what was left. 


Not much was left at that time— 
Gene Debs, the beloved Socialist 
leader; Bill Haywood and hundreds 
of IWWs and Socialist and religi- 
ous pacifists were in federal prisons. 
Elizabeth herself had been indict- 
ed. And the Department of Justice 
was inciting hoodlums to raid 
workers’ headquarters as it mobiliz- 
ed its own army of terrorists for 
future raiding itself. 


Palmer's purpose was simple. 
The Chambers of Commerce were 
howling for the labor movement’s 
blood. And Palmer was their man. 
He wanted to bust Bill Foster’s 
steel drive, wreck the mass produc- 
tion unions that had sprung up in 
the war; destroy all progressive po- 
litical movements, and help the 
bosses to skin more surplus value 
from the workers’ hides. : 

But Palmer and Hoover mis- 
calculated. They hadn’t reckoned 
on the people’s fight back. And, in 
particular, they didn’t reckon on 
the kind of united front resistance 
that Elizabeth was leading. 

* 


I FOUND her iri a small back 
room in the Rand School of Social 
Science on 15 Street. She was head- 
ing the newly formed Workers De- 
fense Union. She had set it up 
with the help of the IWW, the So- 
cialist Party, some AFL and inde- 
pendent unions, and a group of 
honest liberals, who were willing 
to fight. Some important lawyers 
were among them. And the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, which 
Elizabeth helped to found, was 
giving its active backing. 

The united front wasn’t always 
easy. But it worked under the guid- 
ing hand of this marvelous woman, 
whose birthday we are celebrating 
today. And I found her office a 
fascinating place after my bread 


and butter work was done. For 


here I was meeting some of the 
most fascinating men and women 
in our American land. Mother 
Bloor, the Defense Union’s field or- 
ganizer, would drop in. Vincent 
St. John, the organizing genius of 
the IWW in its best days, was there 
every day at Elizabeth’s right hand 
while out on bail from Leavenworth 
Penitentiary. The towering form of 
Jim Larkin, the famous Irish lead- 
er, who joined the Communist 
movement that year, would fill the 
little door. And an Indian _ politica] 
leader from the office of the 
Friends. of Freedom for India in 
the same building might enter for 
legal advice. 
* 

THEN the Palmer-Hoover raid- 
ers attacked a dozen cities on the 
night of Jan. 2, 1920. And prisons 
were jammed to standing room 
with 6,000 to 10,000. prisoners. 
The raids were lawless, ghastly af- 
fairs, that left several dead in their 
wake. And there was no rest for 
‘Elizabeth, as she spoke at meetings 
— and day, organized protest 
delegations, and kept the united 
front working together. 

And results came. The witch- 
hunters were put on the defensive. 
Twelve famous lawyers, with 
whom Elizabeth had contact, be- 
gan preparing their historic report 
on “The Illegal Practices of the 
Department of Justice.” Some lib- 
erals.. inside the witchhunting 
Woodrow : Wilson administration— 
notably Louis F.-Post, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor joined the 
fight back. And—most important— 
many unions were protesting. The 
“Deportation Delirium,” as the Post 
called it, finally collapsed after 
90-odd percent of the-men and 
Id for deportation were 


r -geleased. 


- But ‘meanwhile the Department 


tof justice. plot to electrocute. 
Nico 
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Sacco and Bartolomeo. Van- 
-zetti was gathering speed. Ke 
I WON'T that story here. 


It has. been , brilliqntly, depicted in, 
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Howard Fast’s “Passion of Sacco 
and Vanzetti.” And it’s faithfully 
reported in Elizabeths own auto- 
biography (which Masses & Main- 
stream” is publishing later this 
year,) except for one point, And 
I'd like to warn the reader about 
that. The point is that Elizabeth 
modestly underestimates her im- 
mense role in the seven-year fight 
to save the two New England 
Italians. 

The case ‘was unknown outside 
of narrow Italian anarchist circles 
until Elizabeth started a real -in- 
vestigation into “this ghastly mis- 
carriage of justice,” as two AFL 
conventions were to call it. 

These two militant workers 
would have been electrocuted 
many years before if Elizabeth had 
not gotten the facts and given 
them to the labor movement. And 
the world, which has honored the 
two martyrs in many leads, would 
never have had the story. 


We must not forget this as we 
pay tribute to the memory of the 
“good shoemaker and poor fish 
peddler” on the 28th anniversary 
of their murder on Monday, Aug- 
ust 22. J. Edgar Hoover, who fur- 
nished the stoolies who sent Eliz- 
abeth away, has not forgotten. Nor 
must we. 

* 

THIS IS the wonderful woman 
who brought her ripe experience 
into the Communist Party, which 
she had been helping to lead for 
many years. She is wiser and finer 
than- ever now, and she’s needed 


more than ever today. And we can 


paraphrase the old I.W.W:°* pris- 
oners song and say to her as she 
sits behind the walls in Alderson, 
W. Va. “You're inside for us, 


Elizabeth. And were outside for 


you, | 


American liberty-lovers CAN 


free Elizabeth and all her fellow 


victims. Let's dont forget that. 
They can free. them as she and her 
fellow amnesty workers freed the 
political prisoners from War. One 
more than 30 years ago, The peo- 


ple will help us roll back this Iron 


Curtain at home if they get the 
facts of this ghastly miscarriage of 
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TH GURLEY FL 


A Fighter Against 
Many Frameups 


By WILLIAM PATTERSON 


BEHIND BARRED prison 
walls one of our countrys truly 
great women, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, reaches the sixty-fifth mile- 
post of her life. 

This woman 
has chaljlented 
the Americanism 
of those for 
whom her jailers 
are but servile 
nt The men 
who have no so0- 
lution for peo- 
ple’s. housing, 
educational and 
unemploy- 
ment problems, or racial and_ re- 
ligious tensions, have decreed 
this punishment as a “corrective 
influence” upon Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, a Communist who dares to 
propose that the solution lies in a 
government reflecting the interests 
of the people, : 

Gurley Flynn cannot be re- 
movéd from the bloodstream otf 
our political life. There is no more 
effective way to pay tribute to her 
than by echidna the peopie ior 
her freedom. 

A call to such an historic strug- 
gle flows from the dissent of Mr. 
Justice Hugo Black against the 
conviction of the Communists at 
Foley Square. Hugo Black wrote: 

“Public opinion being what it 
is, few will protest the conviction 
of these Communist petitioners... 
in calmer times, when .. . pres- 
sures, passions and fears subside, 
this or some later court will restore 


‘the First Amendment liberties to 


the high -preferred place where 
they belong in a free society.” 
Thus. Justice Black associated 
that conviction with the attack on 
the liberties of a free society. He 
called for a le’s protest agai 


stitutional guarantees: Calmer 
times are realized by struggle 
against the evils that men do. 
Justice Black’s plea reaffirms the 
philosophy of. our Founding 
Fathers that: the preservation of a 
free society demands the eternal 
vigilance and protective action of 


the people. 

Political distinctions in law vi- 
olate our democracy. Unchal- 
lenged denial of Constitutional 
rights to Communists paves the 


way to a reign of witch hunters, 
Pressures, passions and fears, en- 
gendered by fascist-minded men 
have brought the Supreme Court 
to the endorsement of their abuses. 
If the people ate to strengthen 
“this or some later court’ against 
those’ possessed of economic and 
political power to victimize whom 
they cannot conquer, they must 
defend, impartially, the Constitu- 
tional rights of all, especially those 
of the Communists. 


All her conscious life Elizabeth 
Flynn has fought the harpies that 
feed upon the vitals of our free- 
dom. Joe Hill, framed by the “cop- 
per bosses” was defended by this 
dauntless Irish lass. She fought, 
too, for the life of Tom Mooney, 
the McNamara brothers, Sacco 
and Vanzetti. Gurley Flynn was a 
leader in the fight to save the 
Scottsboro Boys. She fights. those 
who seek the destruction of our 
freedoms, and those who would 
destroy whatever equality of op- 


portunity has been won. She fights © 
those who would wreck the trade » 


union movement with laws that 


‘also tear from the hands of the 

foreign-born We, sagt tory ‘do- - 
ti tranquili which 

peony ig my jag Res 


came here to enjoy. ; ; 
Gurley Flynn sansclile our tradi- 


tion of ‘struggle. The fight to free 
her is the fight to free ind, 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, I salute - 
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Words that will live. + on 


In his annual message to Con- 
gress, on January 6, 1941, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt formulated those 

freedoms for which the demo- 
cratic forces of the world were 
fighting against fascism. We 
produce here excerpts pom that 


speech: 
* 


AS MEN do not live by: bread 
alone, they do not oer. by 
armaments alone. Those who 
man our defenses, and those be- 
hind them who build our de- 
fenses, must have the™ stamina 
and courage which come from 
an unshakable belief in the man- 
ner of life cage hed are de- 
fending. The action 
which we are seer or cannot 
be based on a disregard of all 
things worth fighting for. — 

The nation takes great satis- 
faction and. much from 
the things which have been done 


to make its conscieus of 
their dividual stake in the 


- and constantly rising 


) preservation-of democratic life tn 
America. Those 


things - have 
toughened the fibre of our peo- 


‘ple, have renewed their faith 


and strengthened their devotion 
to the institutions we make ready 


to protect. 
‘For there is nothing mysteri- 
ous about the foundations of a 


“Ledley and strong democracy. 


The basic things expected by our 


_people of their political and eco- 


— system are simple. They 


geal vis = epee. for 


aoe for those who can work. 

Security for those who need 
it. 

The endin 
lege for the 

The preservation of civil lib- 
erties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits 
of scien in a wider 
standard of 


ey of special privi- 


living. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


These are the simple, basic 
reg that must never be lost 
t of in the turmoil and un- 
evable complexity of. our 
modern world. The inner and 
abiding strength of our economic 


they fu 


and nolitical spate is de 
dent u — the degree. to which 
ill these expectations. 

Many subjects connected with °_ 
our social economy call for im- 
mediate improvement. _ 
As exam 

We. should heen more citi- 
zens under the coverage of old 
age pensions and unemployment 


“insurance, 


We should widen the oppor- 
tunities for adequate nota’ 
care. 

We should plan a better sys- 
tem by which persons deserving 
or needing gainful employment 
may obtain it. 

In the future days, which we 
seek to make secure, we look 
forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

= first is freedom of — 

ar 


a second ig freedom of 
every person to worship God in 


Documents from 
American Mistery, 


his own way—everywhere in the 
world, — 

The third is freedom of want 
—which, translated into world 
terms, means economic” under. 
standing which will secure to 
ever nation a healthy peace time 
life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from 
fear—which, translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide re- 
duction of armaments to such a 

int-and in such a thorough 


ashion that no nation will be in 


2 esc up to commit an _— of 
physical ‘aggression an 
neighbor—anywhere sarees, cdl § 
That is no vision of a distant 
millenium. It is a definite basis 
for a kind of world attainable in 
our own time and generation. 


t 


Source: The Public Papers and — 


addresses of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Macmillan Company, Vol. 9, 
pp. 663-678. 
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Fosier’s Tribute to Gurley Flynn 


(Continued from Page 8) 

Her “trial,” like that of the 
thee Smith Act victims, was a|work 
public scandal, a smear and a blot 
upon democracy in this country. 
She was simply jailed by a ents 
tionary government, 


movement. 
among her matiy activities, has al- 
paid close attention to the}; 

of political prisoners those! 
fighters in the class struggle who, 
by the class enemy, have 


sed \defense 


its prosecution Bacon wr oe 


pigeons, an i oh eS 
com: | 


scrupulous prosecutor, 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Tom | Mooney 


:plaisant judge. 
"DURING her half ge ge’ Pe ot 


and struggle in the 
Elizabeth Flynn, 


ed off to prison or to 


On Our Way 
(Continued from Page 6) 
states whose leading church 
groups maintained a. stout white 
supremacy position.- So die-hard 
was the position that Rev. De- 
Lamotte was left without a con- 
gregation, the church leaders 
holding that the membership of 
_ white churches would not have 
a pro-intergration pastor. 

THIS BREAK AWAY by siz- 
able numbers of white’ church- 
men from the jimerow camp is 
something new in southern life. 
And it foretells the doom of the 
“bi-racial” system which reserved 
the bottom spot in society for 
the Negro, under the theory any 
white man is better than any 
Negro. 

__ This development drew from 


Robert B. Crawford, p president | 
of the Defenders of State Sov- 
ereignty and Individual Liber- 
ties, the statement that: 


“The worst obstacle we face 
in the fight to preserve segre- 
gated schools in the South is the 
white preacher.” 


It was different during Recon- 
struction, Crawford said. And it 
is clear that the outcome of the 
present struggle will be differ- 
ent too: For when the white mas- 


ses join the Negroes in demand- | 


ing their share of the empire 


which the Bourbons have ruled’ 


for so long, democracy cannot 
be denied. 

This is the restoration period 
of Democracy. The racists be- 
tray their knowledge of this in 
their _ actions. 


...jand other pro-fascist laws. 


execution. Such cases have long 
‘tbeen one of the most notorious 
features of ruthless American cap- 


‘i part in the defense of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, _ ee brothers, 
eg and Billings, . scores of 

WW fighters, the Scottsboro boys, 
the si and many more. 
She, herself, has now become a 
class war victim, and she certainly 
is entitled to the active defense 


for so many others. America 
should be ashamed of itself, and 
especially so the labor movement, 
to itting the force of reaction 
to frame-up and jail such a splen- 
did working class fighter. 

‘In recent months there has. been 
a distinct lessening of the interna- 
tional tension which was used as 


and other reactionaries in their cre- 
ation of war hysteria and their ef- 
forts to establish fascisin in this 
country. After Geneva there re-' 
‘mains to be a further lessening of 


a diminution of anti-red hysteria 
in the United States. This will pro- 


|vide an increasingly favorable con- 


dition for exposing to the Ameri- 
wns people the outrages committed 
upon Elizabeth Flynn and upon 
| many others under the Smith Act 
The 
fighters for peace and democracy 
‘should take full advantage of this 
improved situation and they 
should insist upon the immediate 
release of comrades Flynn, Jones, 
Gannett, and all the other political 
prisoners.. No better occasion can 
be had for resolving to do this than 
upon the 65th birthday of Eliza- 


net Flynn. 


(Continued from Page 7) 
gadgets than in forecasting 
economic trends, and their char- 
acters come from dime novels 
or the old westerns. Robert A. 
Henlein’s “The Roads Must 


italism. Elizabeth took an active. 


which she has helped to organize) 


READY THIS WEEK— 


Doxey A. Witkerson: The 46th 


William Z. Foster: On the Fight 


a cover-up for the McCarthyites | 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


— for AUGUST — 
An issue of outstanding practical and theoretical values 


Convention of the N.A.A.C.P, 


Julian Lowitt: Youth in the Struggle for Peace and Demecracy 


Against Keynesism 


Herbert Aptheker: Walter Lippmunn and Democracy 
Palmiro Togliatti: On Building Unity in Italy 


GET YOUR COPY AT ONCE! 
25¢ a copy; $2.50 yearly subscription 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


war tension and ‘in all probability, 


FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” 


will be 


ae FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 
tion, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 


or ow tis for the combination (Worker and D.W.). 


This ap- 


plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW, 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen: to go ‘along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness”? Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders”; 

Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”: Howard Fast’s “Free. 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier” (two of his finest works) ; 


and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 

Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pieneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few wéeks ago, have been 


acclaimed as among the finest 


poetry turned out by a con- 


temporary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 


defendant. 


The others on the list are too well-known to need farther 


description. 


Use special blank — 


Roll” describes a future U.S.A., 
in which roads roll along at a 
100-mile-an-hour speed, doing 
away with autos and trains. But 
his story is about a strike called 
by union leaders who want to 
flex their muscles and show their 
wer. The strikers are shot 
wn, and the author enlists the 
enlants sympathies on the side | 
of those who do the shooting. 
But any reader whose in va 
itive mind is not corrupt 
an acquisitive ideology must ba 
this horrible mess isthe result 


- omic relations-to keep up with 
' progress in 


through our TV screens, 


fl Arts @ Science @ Music @ Newsreel: 
usual 


of the inability to change econ- 


production. 


And so, if space ships whiz 
we 
.ought to be able, if we look hard 
enough, to discern some pictures | 
of the changing world, dim 
though the light that is cast 
by the rockets’ red glare. 


FILM FACTS 
About a Country in ‘the News! 


@ Authentic 


nol 
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PREMIUM OFFER : 
With Daily Worker Sub ’ 


1 Daily. Worker — $12 


(J Combination (Worker and Daily Wages — $13 


‘a ‘Daily Worker Renewal 


Worker subscriber? [] Yes 


Check the book you want FREE, 
[} Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 
-(Q Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness ; 
i“ Walter Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Love and Liberty” 
C] Meridel LeSueur’s “Crasaders” 
[] Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 
li Howard _Fast’s | “Last Frontier” Mie 
aie Sd marcus iyeat aeng eit 


[] Daily Worker New Sub 


[} No 
with your sub! 
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By HERBERT SIGNER aoe 3 
ALTHOUGH some delegates at the recent State Federation of Labor convention 


in Buffalo complained about the gathering being held omy a hot July week, for me it 


turned out to be a pleasant change from my last visit to the city some years ago. My 
chief recollection of that earlier ‘ 


Summer Snacks 


By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press 
The family seems to do a Jot 
of nibbling in summer and some- 
times the busy mother wonders 
how she can supply enough in- 
expensive snacks to satisfy them. 
Jne answer is on the cereal shelf, 
got if there are a number 
opened boxes of :dry cereal 
that aren't quite crisp enough 
for breakfasts. 
« Another answer is quick, easy 
cookies that aren’t too rich. Serve 
with cold drinks or tall glasses 
of milk. Mix them at breakfast 
time and bake early in the 
day before it gets hot. 
| SUMMER NIBBLES 
- % box bite-size rice biscuits 
% box ready-to-eat cereal 
% Ib, salted peanuts 
2 tsp celery salt 
1 tsp garlic salt | 
%, box bite-size shredded 
wheat 
_1 small box pretzel sticks 
4% |b. margarine or butter 
2° tbs. Worcestershire sauce 
2 tsp. seasoned salt | 
Mix cereals, pretzel sticks and 
peanuts in large shallow baking 
pan. Melt margarine with Wos- 
cestershire sauce, pour over mix- 
ture and toast in slow oven, 250 
degrees, about 30 minutes, stir- 
ee often. 
ombine salts, sprinkle over 
mixture and mix well. Cool and 
store in tin boxes or cans. 
EASY COOKIES 
¥% cup margarine 
eS eee 
1% cups sifted flour 
¥% tsp salt 
3-4 cup sugar 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1-4 tsp. baking powder 
Melt margarine in large sauce- 


pan. Remove from fire and add 
sugar, egg and vanilla, beating 
until light and fluffy, about one 
minute. Sift flour with baking 
‘powder and salt over mixture 
and blend thoroughly; chill 
dough in refrigerator 15 to 30 
minutes. 

ae and bake in a moderate 
oven, 350 degrees, 12 to 15 min- 
utes. Makes 40 cookies, 
VARIATIONS 

Diamonds: Roll out half the 
chilled dough 1-8 inch thick on 
a greased and floured cookie 
sheet. Mark into diamonds with 
well-floured knife or pastry 
wheel. Decorate with moist 
raisins. Bake and when cool, 
break cookies apart. 

Cinnamon Fans: Shape chill- 
ed dough into one-inch balls. 
Place on greased and floured 
cookie sheet, three inches apart. 
Use edge of teaspoon, cut five 
gashes from outside to almost 
center of balls. Flatten each sec- 
tion with well-floured spoon and 
sprinkle with mixture of cinna- 
mon and sugar. Bake as directed. 

Chocolate Cookies: Into the 
basic recipe melt 4% cup choco- 
late chips with margarine and 
proceed as for plain dough. 
When the chilled dough has been 
rolled out on cookie sheet, draw 
a well-floured knife down and 
across to make a waffle pattern. 
Divide into squares and bake. 

Refrigerator Cookies: Divide 
chilled dough into two parts and 
shape each half into a roll about 
two inches in diameter. Wrap 
each roll in waxed paper and 
chill at least an thour. Slice thin 
or thick and bake. 

Other touches: Use spices in- 
stead of vanilla, or a dash of 
grated lemon rind. Sprinkle with 
coconut or finely chopped nuts 
instead of cinnamon and sugar. 
Cut into strips of various sizes 
instead of the diamonds, 

These quick, simple cookies 
and inexpensive salty snacks 
should solve many a refreshment 
problem for this summer. 


movement is plainly a decisive or-' 
ganized force in Buffalo life. 


labor upsurge in the Buffalo area 
has been reflected by militant 
strike situations in numerous in- 
dustries, so that hardly a day goes’ 
by without the local press report-' 
ing some major struggle by a union 
for higher wages, better working 
conditions, and for stronger trade ized and well-organized Buffalo 


union organization. 


visit is of being out on a typical 
freezing cold winter day, and of 
clinging to ropes put up by the 
police on some of the main streets 
to enable people to hug mother 
earth while akin shelter from the 
icy winds. P 

This welcome change was, of 
course, incidental to much bigger 
changes I saw during the week I 
stayed in Buffalo covering the AFL 
convention for 2 Daily Worker. 


MOST impressive is the tremen- 


dous growth over the years of the 


population, industry and especially, 


the labor movement of this fron- 
tier area which borders on Canada 
at the juncture of Lake Erie, the 


St. Lawrence waterway, and the 


historic Erie Canal. 


The Buffalo metropolitan: area, 
with a population now over 1,000,- 
000 rates today as one of the coun- 
try’s major industrial and labor! 
centers, along with such better 


known places as Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Detroit, etc. 


Buffalonians say the city has be- 


come the chief inland port in the 
U. S. A., the nation’s second larg- 
est railroad center, the world’s chief 
grain milling center and has a major 
steel, auto and electrical manufac- 
turing industry as well. 


Trade union organization has ap- 


parently kept pace with this indus- 
trial growth. There are now more 
than 200,000 workers organized in- 


to CIO, AFL and» independent 


unions. A Buffalo Fact Book lists 
some 400 local unions in the metro- 
politan area in dozens of industries. 
Almost half of Buffalo’s organized 
workers are in the steel, auto and 


| 


In the recent months alone, this. 


bor center. 

In addition to the merger bring- 
ing about new, mass organizing 
drives aimed at making Buffalo a 
100 percent union city, it is ex- 

ted to open up a new era of 
egislative and political struggles 
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THE WORKERS in steel, auto, 
teamsters, grain milling, transit, 
bakers, electrical, building trades, 


Great Lakes seamen, mine-mill, and 
others have been fighting hard for 
substantial gains in the face of 
expanding industry and enormous 
profiteering by the big corpora- 
tions locally. 

This upsurge in trade union or- 
ganization and economic struggles 
has started to show itself in the 
political field too. Cracks have be- 
gun to develop in the traditional 
Solid Republican control in this 
Western New York area, with the 
labor movement moving to show 
its strength in politics. 

Last year, for example, the CIO. 
and AFL in Buffalo set up a United 
Labor Committee for Harriman 
and the Democratic ticket, and 
carried on what was said to be a 
major independent campaign based 
on labor issues and program. 


This unity committee, the only 
such CIO-AFL in New York State 


railroad unions. So that the labor) .44 one of the few in the nation, 


was credited with playing a major 
part in Buffalo going Democratic 
and in turning out the Dewey re- 
gime in Albany. : : 


LOCAL unionists are pointing 
with anticipation to the coming 
CIO-AFL merger and what it can 
mean when the heavily industrial- 


area will have a single united la- 
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and advances for labor in this re- 
gion, starting with the 1956 elec- 
tions. 

Buffalo was one of the areas 
spoken of by James McDevitt, di- 
rector of Labor's League for Po- 
litical Education, when he em- 
phasized to the state AFL conven- 
tion that it should undertake to 
change the situation prevailing in 


major industrial centers which have 


powerful trade union organizations 
and are, nevertheless, still dominat- 


ed by Republican anti-labor Con- 
gressmen and state and local rep- 
resentatives. 


The United Labor Committée of 
last year may turn out to be only 
a fore-runner of new and still more 
decisive political advances by la- 
bor in the Buffalo area in the next 
year. . 


Broadway Assails New Snooper Invasion 


(Continued from Page 3) 


lieve more than any group in Amer- 
ica or any trade or profession, the, 
actor is a cross-section of America; 
he is a representative of a cross-sec- 
tion of America. ) 
* | 

“THE ACTING profession is 
composed of ex-ministers, ex-news- 
papermen, ex-college professors. 
You look around and you see the 
actors are tall and short and fat 
and thin, they are outgoing and re- 
served, they are articulate and 
some speak like Marlon Brando, 
They have every political per- 
suasion, worship God in many dif- 
ferent ways, some of them being 


Broadway 
members committed an “unpar- 
donable offense of going to an or- 
‘ganization 
Aware, Inc., to publish dossiers 
about their fellow union members, 
which dossiers could lead to the 
members being blacklisted.” 


Aware is synomymous with the Ku 
Klux Klan. . 
on this list by some stupid person, 
it is a mighty serious thing.” 


Wynne Gibson, Elizabeth Morgan! 
‘and Bud Collyer supported the,moved quickly with a bid to Rep. 
'position of Aware, Inc. 


* 


JOHN RANDOLPH, well-known 
actor, said AFTRA 


the 


outside 


Actor Daniel Reed said: “I think 


. » When you are put 


Douglas Gordon called for a stop 


union,* 


co-workers 


Schmidt and his 
Walter to bring in his American 
Committee. Walter was quick to 
accept the invitation. 


Schmidt then brought his in-: 
‘smother theatre art in New York, 


fluence to bear on AFTRA- national 
executive board. The AFTRA na- 
tional board suddenly sent a reso- 
lution to all members for national 
referendum calling for fining, cen- 
sure, suspension of, expulsion of 
members who refuse to answer 
questions of the Un-American Com- 
mittee concerning alleged Commu- 
nist affiliation 

The members’ first knowledge 
of the resolution ~‘as when they 
received it in the ...ail with a state- 
ment that the ballots must be re- 


the Walter Un-Americans are due 
in New York. 
THIS Walter-Schmidt. conspir- 


acy has actually nothing to. do with 
Communism. But it has.a lot to do 
with the theatre. Its aim is to 


the drama center of the nation. It 
aims to dictate to producers the 
type of plays they shall produce, 
what actors they shall or shall not 
cast. It is the dead hand of reac- 
tion reaching out to the stage 
switchboard to blackout the art 
of the drama on Broadway. 
William Shakespeare had a line 
in “Twelfth Night” for this kind 
of monkey: business. He said: . 
“If this were played upon the 


stage now, I could condemn it as 


atheists, which is also a faith. 
Among them are middle-of-the- 
roaders, those who are far to the 
right, those who are far to the left. 

ere are some who vote for Hoov- 
er whether he runs or not, 


“But strangely enough, Mr. 
Schmidt, I like them all—or nearly 
all. The eee price of my et 
teem and friendship is not tota ' 
agreement with my ideas and opin-|"“** *5* _ nee ie eae 
ions. I think my fellow actors are} “I tell you,” she said, “that these 
entitled to their own ideas and|Ppeople are vicious and these peo- 
opinions just so long as they don’t/ple must be scourged and taken 
try to use them to bludgeon, to in-|out of circulation, 

ook kies ona tie . 
pose iefs on me. This, | 
will not stand for, and neither will BUT the fight was only partially 
they.” ’ #on when the membership of the 

The debate went on and on that|New York local of AFTRA ey ) : 
night. Bill Keene, Fex ' Marshall, to condeymn Awatg anid its blacklist,’ 

eee wee ene 4 ¥ : 


to “this prying into the affairs, po- an improbable fiction.”- 
litical and private” of actors, “to 
stop the jeopardizing of actors’ 
economic livelihood and .- reputa- 
tions; to stop the destruction of 
the democratic processes within 


the union.” 


Actress Nancy Pollock said the 
Aware group had borne false wit- 


turned by Aug. 8, a week before 


New 


WORKER Subscriptions Rates Are 
"$2.00 — Six Months 
You still save $1.70 a. year by getting the subscription ~ 


- .. "This beautifully tailored shirt- 
waister is fresh and versatile. 
_Make with or: without sleeves. 
Pattern No. 8074 comes in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42. Send 
85c in Gin, your nanje, address, 
pattern number and size to Fed- 
erated Press, 1150 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 36, N> Y. 
‘The latest issue of our. pattern 

_ magazine contains dozens more 
~ gmart, easy to sew styles for all 
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(D.W. Rate remains at $12 a year, and Combination Worker- 
Daily Worker at.$13 a year) 
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(Continned: from ia ® 
ocoplel ‘including our ows, to this 
reactionary, bullying anti-American 
policy that threatened colessal de- 
struction; -  . 

© The great movement erganiz 
ed by the Seerit tunes Cone ae 
ne and the ae of the 
H and A-bombs; : 
> @ The ceaseless efforts of 
the Soviet Union, the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the European 
: le’s democracies—efforts. which 
Cae recent period have assumed 
new bold forms that h:ve ‘galvan- 
ized the entire international situa- 
tion; 


© The anti-imperialist and 


) 


struggles of the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries and the 
conference of 29 Asian and African} 
nations; 

° The rele of; 
such governments as those of India, 
Yugoslavia ‘and Burma and the’ 
strong “neutralist” trends—actually 
peaee trends—in France, Italy, 
Jepan and other countries. 

¢ The growing oppositien of 
the ruling classes. and 
in Britain, France and the other 


allies to policies that Geenan their 


own interests. 


* 

THE AMERICAN people, de- 

spite confusion created by the 
lies of “Soviet aggression” 


“Ceramunist rs 


cy, 


which reached a high point at Gen- 


eva. It was the protests of millions | 


big 
have 


conspira 
made an indispensable contribu- 
tion to this world fight for peace 


| 


| 


~ 
_ 
- 
. 
. . 


Four meeting as a vehicle of the 


peace cold war by injecting into it such 


false issues as “intetnational com- 
‘munism and the internal system 
the people's democracies. One 
the signs of the new political 
climate in the world today was that 
Eisenhowers reference to these 


eH on d in his opening address 
it 


on deaf ears. He received no| ex! 


suppert 

French, while Bulganin rebuffed 
completely irrelevant and alien to 
the purpose of the conference. The 
final directive txcluded these reac- 
tionary vestiges of the discredited 


“liberation” policy. 


| 


of Americans that hélped end the 


Korean “war and prevented U.S. 


troops from being sent to extend 
the Indochina war. It was such 


many respects irreconcilable. . . 
'However, it is not always neces- 


‘hower's own statement: “No doubt 
there are among our nations philo- 
sophical_convictions which are in 


sary that people should think alike 
and believe alike before they can 
‘work together. The essential thing 
is that none should attempt by 


force or trickery to make his be- 


protests only. a few months ago’ liefs prevail and thus impose his, 
that caused the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to retreat from the 


dangerous provocations around 


Quemeoy and Matsu. 


Since the beginning of the year 
there has been a steady crescendo 


of peace expressions and activity 
in various forms on the part of 


churches, 


pacifist groups, trade 


unions: and labor leaders, farm or- 
ganizations, parent-teachers’ bodies, 
Negro, Jewish, women’s and many 


other organizations, as well as by 


{It is 


system on the unwilling.” 


These words are in essence a re- 
statement of peaceful co-existence. 
this live-and-let-live course’ 
in relation to the socialist coun 
tries and even to certain democratic 
capitalist governments (for ex- 
ample, Guatemala) which the Eis- 
enhower Administration has hith- 
erto rejected. But it is precisely 
this live-and-let-live snnedla which 
growing millions of Americans want 
to become the guiding principle of 


promment individuals and rank end! our foreign policy. 


file Americans. In his broadeasti THE QUESTION 


remains 


work’ domination. They will. 


from the British and) of 


the attempt to introduce issues so| 


In. contrast to this was Eisen-! 
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fore try to limit to a minimum 
results and potentialities of 
eva. The New py Ti 
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arm, we cannot 
agreement with Soviet Russia until 


But Geneva is a 


lions of Americans, 
zens of other countries are not con- 


tent with an armed-to-the-teeth} 
modus vivendi—a breathing spell} 


before the outbreak of a new 
world war. Net Wall Street's cold} 
peace, but flesh-and-blood peace is 
‘what these millions want—the co- 


capitalist Sa socialist nations. 

This won't come of itself. It will) 
take determined efforts by the aaa | Se 
ples. of all countries to win agree- 
ments on concrete issues. Only 


through sych agreements will the} 


war danger be further reduced and 
the cold war eventually ended. 

On the tesa people, and in 
the first place the work- 
ers, falls the pag 0r e9 for as- 
surimg that the seed 
Geneva will flower and bear fruit. 
Eisenhower in his ~post-Genéva 
broadcast, repeating am earlier plea 
of Stevenson, said that “some giv- 
‘tag on each side will be definitely 
necessary. One concession that 
would certainly be in the interests 
of the American f would be 
to abandon the idea of rebuilding 
| under Nazi generals the German 
war machine that was ible 
for the death of hundreds of thou- 
|sands of American boys. The whole 
_|idea. of uniting Germany for’ the 
| purpose of bringi g it into NATO, 
a war alliance against the 
Soviet Union, runs counter to the 
meaning of Geneva, to the peace 
desires of the American and other 
peoples and to the need of the Ger- 
man people for unification based 
_on non-alignment with any military 
bloc. It will: take po pressure 
from the American peopl e to cause 
_ Washington to “give" on such ques- } 


' 


after Geneva President Eisenhow-!whether this declaration and other | tions. 
er acknowledged the receipt of | positive statements by Eisenhower | 


thousands of telegrams from. i 
viduals and or 


organizations, usiness and great 


labor organizations.” All this has’ 
been part of the world pressure 


for an end to the alarms and ten- 


sions of the cold war and for a bold 


advance to 
and co-existence. 


Defeated at Geneva were Dulles’ 


persistent efforts to use the Big 


negotiations 


! 


i-fat the Geneva meeting and in his 
izations—“church broadcast after Geneva will be im- | than we Americans from agree- 


great | plemented in the acts of the Ad-' 
ministration or will remain mere’ 
words, masking efforts to continue 
the cold war. Certainly it is true 
that the men of the Wall Street 
frusts have their own ideas about) 
Geneva and what is to follow. 
Though compelled to trim. their! 
sails and modify their methods, 


_ NEW YORK STANDING. 


THERE WAS. again no ap-, 
preciable advance in New York 
circulation standings: Only 12 
Worker subs and five vt the 
Daily Worker came through in the 
entire state. 
tinue to lead in su 
both but even 
is far sta what is neéded to sah 
their yearly target by the end of 
the year. 

New York groups, both in com- 
r ‘nities and trade. unions, have 
set themselves goals for the cur- 
rent summer push for 600 D.W. 
subs during the summer, but their 
plans -have not yet materialized. 
Altogether, less than 100 Daily 
Worker subs 


Manhattanites con- 
ae for 


eed 


have thus far come 


Let's: get going! We can do the 
job once we start rolling. 
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NO PEOPLE has more to gain 


‘ments that will free mothers and 
‘fathers from the fear that their 
‘sons will die on distant battlefields; 
that will free all of us from the 
nightmare threat of atomic destruc- 
tion: that will break down — 


‘to the exchange of people, ae 
i 


‘and ideas; that will make poss 
|the shifting of huge 

for guns, planes, tanks and bombs 
into the buildin of homes and 
schools, smal social security, 
a federal health program and other 
constructive purposes, together 
with a reduction in taxes. : 

The American people have had 
to pay through us ites for the 
foreign policy of the decade. 
Because of the current .608,000- 
000 Eisenhower arms budget; ex- 
penditures for housing, agriculture 
and TVA have been cnt, children 
must ge to crowded schools, health | 
facilities continue ina “ri many 
needed public works 
shelved, and taxes nie ‘* take 
almost a third of the income of 
low-ineome. families. 

Of special importance for Amer- 
ican workers is the question of 
— The nade embargo on — 
alone is costing our country hun- 
pee i se fs . ne 
nualiy in or peacetime 
goods: The removal of all such cold 
war restrictions would provide jobs 


for many of the 3,000,000 now un-}to Taft-Hartley prosecutions of la- |W 


employed and help cushion a fu- 


also help fill the gap created by 
future cuts in arms production and 


thus assist in shifting our waste 94 
to a peacetime economy. 


ly 500 Chevrolets were 201) to th the: 


wholly: trust any/- 
the Iron Curtam is down and free-| 


pe lho ln 


| 
stence and peaceful competition | 


' 


{ture economic decline, It eid 


‘the: favcign-born to Congressional 


among peoples. 

LET LABOR take the lead. 
American workers, despite the sup- 
to the reactionary bi-partisan for- 
eign policy, have on many occasions 
shown their deep desire for peace 
and their readiness to act for peace. 
It is Certam that the recent Soviet- 

statements of AFL presi- 
cme Meany do not reflect 
the: sentiment of the members of 
either the AFL or CIO. We believe 
that the su ion in the July 21, 
‘Labor's y, @ newspaper spon- 
sored by the AFL International 
Typographical Union, for an ex- 
at | change of trade union delegations 
at! with the USSR will be warmly re- 


ate among workers everywhere. 


n of making labor's 
weight or Ee ie in the foreign minis- 
sn negotiations is crucial. In the 
sheps and unions the widest dis- 
cussion of Geneva and the issues 
on which the foreign ministers will 
meet should be developed. Discus- 
sion should lead to letters and reso- 
lutions addressed to Eisenhower, 
members of Congress and the press. 
Labor should also use its influence 
in the Democratic Party to curb 
such anti-Geneva statements as that 
of yp eg roo eg and win sup- 
port for oposals like 
those pend. a by Adlai Stev- 
enson and Senator George. Such ac- 
tivity is also an indispensable part 
of the efforts to assure a construc- 
tive outcome of the 1956 election. 
And the fact that the 1956 cam- 
re comes after Geneva en- 

nces the possibilities fer advanc- 
ing the fight to end the cold war 
and win peaceful co-existence. 


THE. TEMES call for a great na-} 
tional crusade by workers, farmers, 
the Negro people, small business 
men, professionals, students and 
‘all peace-loving Americans for im- 
plementing Geneva in the spirit of | Pa 
Geneva. Three key issues need to 
be emphasized_as being of special 
concern. to the American people: 
disarmament, including prohibition 
of the H and A-bombs, expansion 
of East-West trade, and admission 
of China to the UN, — 

Also there needs to be the most 
‘rapid and extensive exchange of 
East-West cultural, labor, farm etc. 
delegations. Let us send te the 
'USSR and the Peoples Democra- 
cies-the best of our American demo- 
cratic culture and heritage—our best 
plays, sports, orchestras, artists, 
scientists, writers, trade unionists 
etc., along the lines of the farm 
and chess delegations. We have 
much to teach and Jearn from each 
other. 


As part of this national crusade 
the American people should also 
demand an end to the cold war at 
thome—the war against American 
liberties which is largely a product} 
of the international cold, war and 
the preparations for an eventual 
shooting war. This means an end to 
Smith Act thought control. trials 
and imprisonments, to the Nazi- 
like MeCarran “registration” act, 
to the racist McCarran-Walter Act, 


| 
: 


bor leaders, to such union busting 
meves as the indictment of the 
Sechinecdop charges of vlobeting te 
-up es of violating 
election laws, to McCarthyism.. It 
-| means an end to passport denials. 
The ‘fight on this is now begin- 
ning to be won, and persecutions of 


ts, to purges and black- 
lists of teachers, government em- 
and workers in the arts, to 


‘segregati 


‘port given by most of their leaders}! 


i ger’ of seeking the vio- 
nt enaiahs of the -government 

“gs soon as circumstances permit”? 
Were not Eu Dennis, Eliza- 
beth Gurl and other Com- 
munist leaders imprisoned because: 
they championed peace and the 
kind of negotiations which - took 
place in Geneva? And how can 
Eisenhowers statement that . the 
heads of government “talked about. 
a freer flow of news’ and the “cir- 
culation of books” be reconcidel 


|with the use by the Department of 


Justice of Marxist-Leninist books 
as the chief “evidence” against the - 


Smith Act defendants? 


It is clear that the McCarran Act 
and Smith Act frameups have 
no place in a world built 
in the image of Geneva. The drop- 
ping of all Smith Act indictments, 
amnesty for those new 
repeal of the Smith, Communist 
Control, Taft-Hartley ‘and other re- 
actionary laws should be insisted 
on as part of the struggle to end 
the cold war. Defeat of all Mc- 
Carthyite influences, full restora- 
tion of the Bill of Rights and the 
peaceful competition of different 
ideas are in the interest of all Amer- 
icans except the tiny billionaire mi- 
nority bent on ruling the world. 

IN POSING these tasks we call 
on all members of the Communist - 
Party, on all party committees and 
clubs to make Geneva and the reali- 


zation oO te stig mat promise for seers 


their im 
ol 


These new unprec¢ fod Sibel meee 
tunities. are a challenge to 
and gp elas semua = by 
to every ergs 
wm should be one of ie 
popular et a and activity. At 
this turning point,. when world 
peace can be substantially ad- 
vanced, clarity, boldness and initia- 
tive are required to achieve the 
broadcast mobilizations of public 
opinion for peace, and at the same 
time to extend the strug- 
gle to restore the Bill of Rights, 
promote equality and economic se- 
curity. In situation every Com- 
munist near to be a constructive 
force among the masses of the peo- 


|ple and their organizations—above 


all, in the trade unions. Let.us by 
our work help make certain that 
America plays its part with honor 
and that the great beginning at 
Gerieva moves toward an ever 
greater success. 

The American people can well 
fix their eyes on the coming for- 
eign ministers meeting in Geneva 
in and begin now to 
make their voices heard so as to 
promote: 

e A democratic, peaceful Ger- 
many within a European security 
arrangement; 

© A ban on atomic and hydr 

bs and on tests of nu at 


forces. | 


® The fullest cultural, economic 
and social exchange among all 


nations and an expansion -of world 


trade. / 

© Admission of China into the 
UN, a peaceful settlement of the 
Formosa issue in with 
the territorial rights of People’s 
China. | 
National Committee, CPUSA 
WILLIAM: Z. .FOSTER, .. 
Chairman 
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‘the 45,000 fans up with a roar 
this night with an amazing driving 
catch and complete somersault on 
Not as bad as St. Louis Berra’s apparent hit) said it “really 
—lis a race, isn't it,” also thought the 

the ear in batting practice. He was,|Red Sox couldn't be poo-poe-d, 
fortunately, not seriously hurt. |“And not only Williams,” he said, 
“That Klaus has helped them a lot, 
and Billy Goodman is a real ball- 
.| player's ballplayer.” . . . He was 
sad at the departure from the ma- 
jors of his friend Monte Irvin of 
* the Giants. “Rotten break,” he said, 


VIC WERTZ said he liked the| Monte was a gréat baliplayer. He 
looks of the Red Sox too, but con-| Came up a little late, then was just 
sidered the White Sox a more sub- — into his own when that 
stantial flag threat along with the|ankle break mone him. I guess 
Yanks. “Thank goodness that Min-| he never ot bac after that. was 
oso isn’t having his usual year.”|He sighed, “What are you going 


he said fervently, “If he were,|to do.... 


they'd be out of sight: That’s some; . Irvin _to the minors, Lopat of 
baliplayer.” the Yankee flag winning glory to 


Williams was the big man in, Baltimore, Sal Maglie waived to 
Boston. “Look at the way that man | Cleveland ces the mills grind on 
is hitting at 36,” Vic said admir-, and precious little sentiment by the 
ingly, and then with scorn, “And| Owners to match the feelings of 
Ty Cobb runs him down, says Ted| fans, and teammates of the depart- 
pi age is a modern ballplayer|¢¢: - - - . 
that a: = Mtge ey 9 a Staged AND HERE CAME the familiar 
can you imagine that!” His voice| lean, dark face of Maglie in strange 


got more scornful, “If I ever. be-| uniform. As he walked in to the 


come one of those old timers and dugout, the Giant publicity nifn, 

2 | say things were all different and in an almost emotional gesture 
a7 better in my time, I hope my kids) Which seemed to say he had noth- 

just dump a pail of water over me! ing to do with it, came over, wrung 

P or something. I hear even Joe Di-| 


'Sal’s hand and said, “I'm sorry, Sal, : : 

Maggio, already, is sayin -| GEC. se | 1 grinned faintly. He couldnt 
ces are rng acagd Po a0 Actually it is not a bad break hy Rew to sicesies ee 
Listen, when I was a kid in York,|{or Sal to leave the Ciants sinking |and start throwing bouquets to his 
Pa., I remember everyone in Philly Ship to a team with a fine chance|pitter old foes of Flatbush. 
were hitting home runs like mad.” of Series money. The move meant|° “Now they're not exactly the 

1930 was the year, I observed,|theGiants openly concede the flag/same team as last year,” he-started 
when Babe Herman hit .399 but|and will be trying to rebuild. And |carefully, “Those two youngsters 
couldn’t win the title, when Hack|mew pastures often help a veteran|Zimmer and Hoak have meant a 
Wilson knocked in 190 tuns for/pitcher (like Sain). jlot. And now these two young 
an all time high that still stands,| “I think I can help this club,” |pitcher they brought in, how many 
“With a dead ball, huh?”, snorted|/the 38-year-old mainstay of the|have they won already, six or 
Wertz. “How about those Phils, and| Miracle Drive of 51 said, “I'm|seyen? You take those four young- 
Chuck Klein scoring 17 runs-every|strong, I may have needed a bit|sters added, and it’s a difference. 
day. Fences are closer? They used|more rest than I get in this kind of|\Now maybe without them it we.ild 
to have little Baker Bowl! then.|heat. Yes, Ill relieve, anything Ibe closer.” 
Now they got Baltimore addedican do to help this club.” But he wasn’t really yngracious 
with sem long fences. . . . Old| They werent exactly strangers,|about the Dodgers. 
timers, old timers, sure some of|he pointed out, since he knew the| “That Newcombe of course *. . 

were great, but let’s give| Indians from pre-season barn-|Campanella OK again.” He took a 

credit to the good ones now too.”| storming. 

LARRY DOBY, up over the .300| Now that you're in the other|si 
mark, hitting long and playing sen-|league, I asked, just how do you! re a 
sational defensive ball (he brought) estimate those Dodgers, how strong |“Tough, Tough. You can't be that 
after being hit by a line drive above|are they? \far ahead and be lucky... .” 


the vel , 7 
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team dugout at Yankee Stadium from their dressing room. 
Kansas City someone said. “St. 
Louis is the worst,” another said, 
_ and there were a few nods. “It’s 
“even around 100 in the night 
games, and sticky.” Chicago, 
someone put in, can get pretty 
warm. “But you might get a little 
break from the lake breezes there,” 
the St. Louis partisan said, “Not in 
St. Loo.” 

At least in the Cleveland dug- 
out, St. Louis won the heat 
championship of the major 
leagues. The memory lingers on 
even though the Browns have be-- 
=~ the Baltimore Orioles in the 

5 ae 


Manager Al Lopez came up and 
stopped for some banter in fluent 
Spanish with a photographer from 
one of the Latin-American coun- 
tries. The man from Tampa. felt 
pretty good about the outlook for 
the Indians. 


“After the bad start we got,” he 
said. “We're not in bad shape to 
be up here with the Yanks. and 
White Sox, and were about the 

~ most due for a hot_streak.” Al con- 
siders his club a very sound one, 
with two candidates for Most Valu- . 
able honors in league best center- \y 
fielder Larry Doby and the ver- , 
satile, greatly improved Al Smith, 
with the best and deepest pitching, 
strongest bench, and Avila, Rosen, 


and the rest. swered a big apologetically, “It’ 
_. This is the closest American'g big one.” ._ ane 
League race in some time, I ob- The parade started up again, and 
served, with the most teams iN-|as the ancient auto moved away 
volved. How seriously does he re-|someone in it yelled back infor- 
gard the Red Sox? matively “Say, it was made in 
“Very seriously,” he said. “How/ Cleveland.” 
else can you? They've certainly) There was a little laugh, “I 
played great ball against us. One| guess he thinks we all come from 
great hitter like Williams can make Cleveland,” said one of the In- 
a big difference, and I always like|dians, on whose roster can be found 


the possibilities of séme of their Only one man from the state of 
young pitchers.” Ohio, second string catcher Hal 
: : ) 


| Naragon. 
THE WHITE SOX were no sur-| Gene Woodling, the former Yan- 
prise to him atop the league. Have 


kee, came up and asked urgently 
they really improved? I asked in a if anyone knew how Gil McDoug- 
rather mean question, or would he 


ald was. The Yank second sacker 
say the Indians and Yanks have had been taken to the hospital 
sort of come back to them? 


| bake 
“I think you have to say they've China Lobb 
improved,” he said seriously. “After y 
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He shook his head. 
never know.” | 
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ern policy. The U. §. did not 


all, there's this Donovan has help- 
ed, and now Connie Johnson. It’s 
true Trucks and Keegan haven't 
been the same, and Minoso isn’t 
having one of “his best years 
wets : 
Johnson looked great against the 
Indians. A player nearby put in 
a whistling comment on his ex- 
plosive curve ball. Johnson is quite 
a little story. Up a year ago as 
-@ promising minor guer, he 
showed flashes of great potential 
but wasn’t quite in command 
enough of his equi t to win. 
This spring the tall Negro right- 
hander from Georgia was optioned 
to Teronto, where he found his 
stride and was pulled back as pos- 
sibly the ‘best hurler in the minors. 
He won 4 in a.row impressively 
‘and this very night was stopping 
the. Red Hot Sox in frantic Fenway 
Park in a key leadoff game. Fully 


of ancient 
by the In-: 
ing the Sta- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


while. events are outstripping 
him. 

Dulles ‘felt it nece$sary, nev- 
ertheless, to concede at his press 
conference that he did not ex- 
clude the possibility that the 
present Geneva talks might lead 
to negotiations between him- 
self and Chinese foreign minister 
Chdéu En-lai. And President 
Eisenhower commented guard- 
edly that “we will have to learn 
what it is they want to dis- 
cuss.” 

x 

SUBSEQUENTLY Dulles 
warmed up to his subject—con- 
ditions which the State Depart- 
ment would put forward as the 
basis for such American-Chinese 
talks at the ministerial level. 

First, however, he took pote 
of a speech delivered by Chou 
July 31, in which the Chinese 
foreign minister called for a co)- 
lective peace treaty among the 
countries of the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion, including the-U.S._ Report- 


_| edly Chou also said that Peking - 
| was willing to negotiate with 


“the responsible local author- 
ities” of Formosa for the “peace- 
ful liberation” of that:island now 


| held by Chiang with the aid of 


U: S. air and naval forces. 
Dulles said that signs. had 


intend to retreat from its ‘ posi- 
tion ing Chiang’s occupa- 
tion of Formosa and the off- 
shore islands, he said, nor did 
he conceive of the dissolution of 
SEATO, the anti-Péeking south- 
eastern Asian military alliance. 
He demanded that prior. to 
any negotiations, the Chinese 


(Continued from Page 5) also may become in itself a con- 
ence as possible.” meyer Dr pone es aca 
The plenary sessions of the Con-| ‘Great interest centers on reports 
ference will déal mainly with by Soviet and American scientists 
world and what atomic energy Can}... plants. The Soviet report 
do to meet those needs for many, will be on their first atomic power 
years to come. Then s sec-| station, which has a 5,000 kilowatt 


people's government must “re- 
nounce the use of ferce’; in 


tion. 
* 


THE IRONY of this. state- 
ment by our Secretary of State 
is that it ignores the origin of 
the present talks and the rela- 
‘tive relaxation of tensions which 
has followed. For last’ April, at 
Bandung, it was Chou En-lai 
who announced that Peking was 
“willing to enter into negotia- 
tions with the U.S. to discuss 
especially the question of relax- 
ing tension in the Taiwan. (For- 
mosa) area.” 


tions of the conference will deal ‘tw and is being used to pro- 
with the application of ce ger hen a al town. The 


some sort of unilateral declara- (energy to health, to medicine, to! american report will be on the 


| agriculture and its relation~ to r design and operating experience 


the major branches of science. [of 3 prototype boiling water reac- 

Already over 1,084 scientific tor. The Soviet Union has pw- 

papers have been presented, with' neered in the ‘establishment of an 

the U.S., the Soviet Union and' atomic power station and its re- 

Great Britain making the largest on this are expected to be 

number of such presentations’ |helpful to many other countries. 
* * 

BUT WHAT the ordinary per- 

America and elsewhese will 


this ‘way: 


: 


sharing of knowledge in the peace-| 
ful uses of atomic energy far be- 
What we have: had before. 
even prove mGre impor 

future than our 


Ty voted to hold) it. The atti-! piles 
_ with which. alll d 
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~ Great as the importance of this 
conference will be it stilf meets in 
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SUNDAY AUGUST 7, 1955 


“Mt the Edge of the Great Green Forest . 


Ryadok and ahepotiei Aaniok gives 
us as ah a starting point as any 
for a few words about what those 
- notoriously prosaic Russians call 
Zelyoni Okean (the Green Ocean), 
when they don’t call it Zelyonoye 
Zoloto (Green Gold) or Zelyonaya 
Shuba (Green Overcoat). | 

About Ryadok itself, all I need 
say here is: apart from its fame as 
the scene of the Voice of Disci- 
pline’s wildwood childhood, Rya- 
dok (Row. of Houses) is a row of 
houses on. the river -Msta, in the 
ancient gubernia of N ovgorod and 
about 200 miles south-east of what) 
is now called Leningrad. I re- 
serve the right to return in a later 
letter to my Rydok starting point, 
but, for the present, let us answer 
the Call of the > tient ta 


WE WERE lucky to meet a cer- 
tain Vladimir (Volodya to his 
friends) Nikolayevich on our first 
day here. Volodya is 24 and he 
took his degree as a forestry sur- 
veyor only a year ago; so here, I 
thought, was soméone who would 
have all the facts and figures about 
the Green Okean at his finger-tips. 

“Ech!” he protested, with an au- 
thentic Scottish ech that had noth- 
ing in common with etch or ech- 
elon. or ech-o. “What d’you want 
with facts and figures? I'll lend, 
you my copy of Neonov’s novel 
“Russian Forest” and then youll 
really now what the forest means 
to us.” 

I told Volodya that I had read 
“Russian Forest” and that I con- 
sidered it in many respects the 
greatest Soviet novel of recent 
years; and I added, in as casual 
a tone as I could muster, that I 
was quite a. friend of Volodya’s 
hero, Leonid Leonov. But I thank 
Volodya for the tip, and here are 
some lines from “Russian Forest” 
at a point where the main charac- 


at those who build for the future 
happiness of man aré building 
tools, just as knowledge and cre- 
ative ideas are. A forester without 
dreasas is no forester. . . . More 
clearly than in any other profssion, 
we see in our work the socialist 
principle of ‘handing on the torch’ 
to the generation that comes after 
us, 


faréor, our 


fathers their patience, thoughtful- 
ness and hard-working character 
that plodding, purposeful 
stride that is the mark of us Rus- 


and 


our,goal.” 


‘would, I think, be surprised at 


in their dreams; but the dreams 


“The forest is our great bene- 
eat teacher. It was 
the forest that bred in our fore- 


sians once we have decided on 


sadder than the fact that the still- 


This Russian forest that begins 
within sight and sound and smell 


of Ryadok stretches a third of the) 


way round the world at these lati-| 

tudes, ‘and its 3,600,000 square’ 
miles is a third of the whole vast! 
area of the Soviet Union; a third’ 
“third” is that it is ‘a third of the: 
world’s total area of forest land.| 
Little wonder, then, that it has 
left so deep and impression on the! 
Russian character and that its story, 
‘is the story of Russia itself, not 
merely in a poetical Or SV mbolical 
sense, but also in terms of “Green 
Geld” with all its aneeng! and 


all its banes. 
7 


MANY PEOPLE — and I am 
thinking especially of a “Worker”; 
reader who complained some time} 
ago that there was too much about | 
Nature and too little about hu-' 
mans in “a Chat with the Reader” 


the “sentimental” or “romantic” 
feelings that are expressed about 
trees in the Soviet Union. F or 
instance, much of “Russian Forest” 
is written from what might be, 
called the forest’s own “personal” 
point of view, as if the forest were 


Some of us; 
cussed ea to 
feelings get on pretty well, th 
you, without much logic or ration-. 
ing and that what they thrive best 
on its exercise—all the exercise we 
can give them. 

If we were super-sentimental we 
could shed a tear or two over the 
fact that even now in the least 
accessible parts of Siberia vast for- 
ests go the full cycle from seeding 
to rotting timber without giving up 
a kopek of their fabulous fortune 
in “Green Gold.” But that is no 


unharnessed winds and _ sunrays' 
and tides and rivers of the world 
give up nothing of their “White 
Gold” as those unpoetic Russians 
call potential kilowattage. The 
really tragic story of the Russian 
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forest is the story of the stupidity 
and greed of the tsars who sold 
timber concessions to foreign com- 
panies at, very appropriately, 
thieves , bargain prices. 
* 

THE STORY would not have 

‘been so infuriatingly sad to me if 


believe that those} lod 


unfortunately, are/ly felt in Russia today, and Vo- 
ya, for one, has never forgiven| 
ank| the tsars. During the 50 yéars be- 
fore the Revolution two great des- 
erts, both man-made, steadily in- 
vaded Russia, one from the north, 
the other from the south-east, one 
almost “solidly liquid” (as the Irish- 
e dog), the other 
almost 100 percent moistureless, 
The northern| 
tundra was robbed of millions of 
“pumps’—the trees that sucked up 
the ‘subsoil water and dispersed it 
by evaporation. The Vol Sige 


man said about 


even to the skies. 


in the south east were ro 


millions of reservoirs—for ieee 
land holds about 50 times as much 
water as non-wooded — and also 
lost the forest's priceless service as 


a rain-bringer. 


Today, tree-felling is itesciiate 
limited and reforestation speeded 
up in the watershed areas, includ- 
ing part of this Novgorod area, 
{where both . north-flowing and 

south-fowing _ rivers 
There is a saying “Green 
Gold in the north means Yellow 
—in other words 
Volodya and his mates up here 
are helping to irrigate the wheat- 
lower 


sources. 


Gold in the south” 


of the far-distant 


lands 
Volga. 
* 


I ASKED Volodya, partly from 
sheer ignorance and partly as a 
“But is forestry 
a ‘modern’ enough profession for 
the go-ahead Soviet lads of this 
age of machinery? In these days 
of all-steel ships, new housing ma- 
terials, metal pitprops and railroad 
what future is there in 
forestry?. And what about all these 
plastics and synthetic materials for 
thousands of purposes crowding 


ceme-on question: 


sleepers, 


the markets?” 


Volodya gasped; and, by my 
reckoning, counted a full 10 be- 
“Synthetics? All 


fore he spoke. 


have their 


ety bee, do yon. th ‘No 


at seat a "pot js obvious 
th e turpentine, anti-corro- 
rst? oils, wood-pulp, cork,cellu- 
lose and thy l. for ‘eoathatic rubber, 
but easel of valuable products 
for the heavy and fine chemical 
industries—and for the synthetics 
industry.” 

A third finger was bent down. 
“Modern machinery? We _ use 
many hundreds of different types 
of machines, from portable band- 
saws to timber-factory machines a 
fi\hundred yards long and weighing 
(2000 tons. Then there is a whole 
huge fleet of planes and_helicap- 
ters for surveying, fire-watching, 
spraying and so on. With a porta- 
ble electric saw a Siberian wood- 
man felled 750 pines in eight hours 
—enough to fill 50 railroad “flat- 
cars. 


A fourth finger went down. 
“Crowded markets? Even the So- 
viet Union, by far the greatest tim- 
ber-producer and exporter in the 
world, is timber hungry. Practic- 
ally every country is crying out 
for our timber. We have to strike 
a balance between our internal 
timber needs and our foreign cur- 
rency needs. That will be the case 
for generations to come.” 

Transport costs, especially. on 
the first overland dap from forest 
to river or railroad, make up b 
far the bigger half of the “market 
price of unsawn, timber, but the 
Soviet Union is lucky in having 
150,000 miles of timber waterway. — 
Part of it is the Msta, at our front 
doorstep. There used to be huge 
losses because of jams and water- 
logging, and the river Kama’s bed 
is 20 feet deep in sunken logs, a 
worthless legacy. from the years 
before the present “traffic control” 
services were. established. The 
Msta, in its’ smaller way, has. a 


‘parquet-flooring” of sunken logs 
that would have been worth a for- 
tune. 


' the tsars had had some Scottish'right, take them for a start—but!” 
against cruelty and greed and stu-|blood in their veins, had driven) only for a start. You know that 
have chosen the vocation of for-!pidity, of fatherly feelings towards! harder bargain and spent the | in the tundra the tree is a machine) 
estry: those who use its gifts wisely, and | difference on great works of art}—a pump? Well, it is also a fully- 

“The harvest you are working of gratitude and love to those who} ‘that future, free generations could automatic photosynthetic machine 


for is no quick-ripening harvest; protect\ it and cherish it. see and enjoy. (By works of art that turns air and soil and water 
few of you will see it garnered....| Other great Soviet novelists, not-}/ do not mean the diamond-stud-| into wood. When these plastic 


But the day will come when you|ably Pr a ‘ded geegaws, the pearl-encrusted| and. synthetic boys can invent a 


ter, an ex-weodman professor, is capable of suffering, of anger) 


addressiing first-year students who 
* 

IF IT §S illogical to speak of 
non-human things like trees having 
“human rights and human feel- 

here is another similar illogi- 


»vin and Paustovsky, not, 


will pass with heads bared and 
hearts aflame between the swaying, 
sighing walls of palaces, walls. not 
of malachite but of living, breath- 
ing trees, and roofed over by the 
blessed clouds that those. trees of 
yours have’ brought into being. 
Douchavey (“the ‘father’ of--Rus- 
sian forest science”) and his in- 


, spired helpers saw such things only ings we have left over for humans. ‘the*landed gentry, are still sharp-| 


to speak of the poets, are just as 
unashamedly “sentimental” about 
the forest as Leonov is. I imagine 
the objection to that attitude is. 
that it is illogical to endow non- 
human things with human feelings 
and human rights and the more 
feelings we expend on non-human 
things the smaller a ration of feel- 


WORLD OF LABOR 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in Congress were intimidated 
and cowed, the stage was set 
for the Butler Bill, amending 
the McCarran Law. to provide 
for authority to label unions as 
subversive and, thereby, out- 
lawed under the National Labor 
Relations Board’s procedures. 
That law went further: by pro- 
viding for the categorv of “Com- 
munist infiltrated” organizations, 
making possible the outlawing 
and destruction of a union even 
if one of its officers, or some 
members, or objectives, are 
found to be “Communist” in- 
fluenced. ) 


As this is written. the Mine, 


Mill and Smelter Workers was <4 


picked by Attorney General 
Brownell as the first union to be 
outlawed under the Butler law’s 
procedures. Significantly, the ac- 
tion -was timed as the union’s 
members were in the fourth . 
week of their solid strike against | 
the big copper chains. . 


Up until the time of the But- — 
ler Bill, the leaders. of the AFL 
and CIO generally stepped along ~ 
| _ the government and the | 


| — in “ey belief that oats ss 


asp ssh a 


~~ * 
f ~ 


CIO unions are “safe.” We have 
yet to see how these AFL-CIO 
leaders will behave in the Mine- 
Mill case. 


* 

BUT WHILE they were mark- 
ing time the Republicans went 
ahead with their next major 
step, for state laws like Wis- 
consin’s Catlin Law, forbidding 


unions to donate “anything of 
value” for any campaigns—fed- 
eral, state or municipal. To set 
the stage for enforcement of 


i - 
7 
a 


‘at in the museums here if you 


ist. 


‘reach-me-downs and the other. ar-; 
ticles of priceless junk that they 
did buy with the people’s Green 
Gold and that you can now gaze 


have a better stomach for that sort 
of thing than.I have.) 


The effects of this royal greed, 
coupled with the noble greed of 


both the Taft-Hartley ban on 
union funds for politics and 
Catlin-like laws in the states, 
Brownell initiated an indictment 
of the United Automobile Work- 
ers for violation of the rule in 
Michigan. 

The movement that began 
with a split of the labor move- 
ment on the basis of adherents 
to “permitted” and “prohibited” 
political influence’, has now de- 
veloped into a drive to divide 
labor ‘on the basis of unions that 
“advocate” and practice political 
action and unions that have been 
found legitimate and worthy’ of 
a government OK because they 
confine themselves to just “pure 


more. edonomical machine 


than 
ours, then you can ask what fu- 
ture there is in forestry. Of course 
these boys will make great ad- 
vances in synthetics, but we'll keep 
pace with them—at least.” 

- He bent down a second finger. 
“And don’t think that timber is 
the only thing our machine pro-|C 
duces. - How many forestry prod-|n 


ee eo 


and simpje” economics. 

The above conclusion is un- 
doubtedly more convincing to 
many today than were the warn- 


ings back in 1947-1948 that 


' T-H and Smith Act persecutions 


will ultimately hit at all labor. 
But for eight years the labor 
movement, blinded by the anti- 
red hysteria, avoided coming to 
grips with the problem. The 
challenge of the “new battle- 
front’ will not be won unless it 
is met on the basic issue that 
labor has the right to political 
action and it is not the govern- 
ment’s business to tell the labor 
movement what political views 
it may or may not follow. 


Chat with Reader 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ae tors.. Confronting the author of 


the column at the press table 


in the Senate restaurant, the 
young woman stated her protest 
firmly in words and then, from 


_ the hand of the waiter, she took 


a bow! of the Senate pros paver $ 
specialty—bean sou 
ed over the head o the. “a 


i * 
WE HAVE listened to the talk 


peace. 
They know public figures with 
an intimacy denied the rest of us, 
including newsmen. For if a man 
or Woman is vain, egotistical and 
selfish, the photogra her before 
whom he peses will ‘be aware of 
it. If on the other hand a man is 
generous, considerate, a good 
who wants to be helpful, 
e boys will know that, too. 
have a keen scent for the 


The 


- stuffed. shirt and the phony, 


quite aside from their picture 
making, and we have heard them 
give devastating. appraisals of 
some of the great and near great 
in national life. 


Sometimes we wonder whether 
Tom Dewey's failure to. win the 


Presidency in his several at- 
tempts might not have been due 


coe te et toe onic 


in 
— that can be charged against 
the whole Soviet system, and the 
whole of Socialism for that mat- 
ter: 


A tsar or a landowner could cut 
down a couple of dozen, or-a cou- 
ple of million, trees without con- 
si the interests of anyone ex- 

as 8 t his own royal self or his own 

le self respectively; but in the 
Soviet Union today they consider 
the interests of*countless millions 
—countless, and unacountable, be- 
cause generations will pass before 
many of them are born. 

In an earlier letter I said that 
the best New Year present fo little 
Ivanushka of 1955 is the long-term 
planning that is being -done on 
his behalf. But what about little 
Ivanushka of 2085 AD? The 
Strictly Logical will answer that 
there is no such person or thing 
and that what doesn’t exist cannot 
be said to have rights or anythin 
else. In — words—the words of 
la Strictly Logical Irish politician 
Sir Boyle Roche—“why should we 
do anything for posterity? What 
has posterity ever done for. us?” 

But, although . this_ little Iva- 
nushka doesn’t exist—not éven as 
a “naughty little twinkle in’ his 
father’s eye’—he has a real stake 
in the Russian forest of today, and 
a real place in the hearts of those 
“dreamers who build for the future 
happiness of man.” 

It is, of course,. grey mei, 68 


but of a special kind—to ignore the 
diction “brother” 


thousands of miles away or scores 
of years away, It is also romanti- 
cism to have warm “human”feel- 
ings not only for non-existent bu- 
mans like little Ivanushka but also’ 
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"Movie Guide : Defenders of Rosenbergs 


Saturday, Aug. 6 night 
By VIRGINIA GARDNER WASHINGTON. 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. Good) Yankees—Detroit ‘WINS 1:55 : 
- Children's Show Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:25 _ MORE THAN TWO YEARS too late to crucify Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, Chair- 
man Francis E. Walter of the Un-American Activities Committee last : week went dogged- 


Big Top—circus (2) Noon DednensChichas WMGM 2:25 
Preis. ; (7 we ong thang des —— Symphony WABC ly about the job of crucifying the courageous men and women who sought clemency and 
Baseball: Yankees-Detroit(T'1) 1:55/Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 justice for them. But it is poSsible 
: the ghoulish task had little appeal| cago appealing a Smith Act con-|State Department. As The Worker 
ae ene = eer, (2) 5 whiet | Disk Dorey WCBS 8:30 for members of the House Com-|viction under the a A one to press, the committee had 
mittee. ~ \clause, replied he was used to}not requested the advice of John 


Crazy Horse Stratford ——" Festival 
‘snickers. Wexley, author of “The Judgment 


The Fighter with Richard Conte) WOR 10 
(9) 5:30, 7:30 & 10 RADIO > At any rate, with almost each " ) t 
Sunday, Aug. 6 sitting the subcommittee changed of Julius and — Rosenberg, 


satel ay cae ( ) 6:15 AS . THE hear 
Laure! and Hardy (2) 6:1 Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony|composition. As Congress adjourn- : CArmngs wore | on pe 
eters F ing sills 6:30 11) WNYC 9 a.m. choi ed, Rep. Gordon Scherer (R-O),|€ hairman Walter himself, thin- Stig ag 9 ni ee 
phon’ a ixpence ( ) CIO Viewpoint WABC Noon loud in his acclaim for the first | featured, his face flushed beneath | Chicago, gave the committee a bad 
day's lone stoolpigeon, had left | his shock of white hair, took on ajtime. Asked if she had been sec- 


7:30 Monitor WRCA Noon to 
. Thrills in Sport§ (13) 7:30 night 0 . bo F ka Chi 
America’s Greatest Bands (2) 8 Foreion Affairs Report WCBS | the hunt for “Communism” and/jhaunted look about the eyes. When retary 0 e icago osenberg 
The Soldiers—Hal March, Tom! }9.89 ‘beat it. home. After some delay|,»,;. reporter approached him in a ‘committee, op are Negro wom- 
. ‘in opening the second day. Chair-| jocess and asked him if he had/@" began, “Mr. Tavenner, I feel 

man Walter announced he had 4 come out for’ clemency for the|VrY ps sows the Rosenberg 


D'Andrea (4). 8 Festival of Opera—Tosca WOR 
-Dunninger Show (4) 8:30 1:30 
pointed new members of the su Rosenbergs, as stated by a witness, eer ee se 
committee and a quorum Was | he said he might have. that ae e chairman interruptec er, 


Mid- 


Carnival Hispano (13) 9 Yankees-Detroit WINS 1:55 
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: B’klyrrsMuseum Concert WNYC 2 
Movie: Private Life of Don Juan) Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 2:25 


present. Sharing the dais with: him) 
was Rep. Clyde Doyle (D-Cal) | 


would have said, if asked, he was 


‘not for their execution, and would 


declaring they would listen to no 
statement or “Commie drivel,” but 


Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10: 
~ Movie: Spitfire (2) 11:15 (British). ‘The Lively Arts—Gilbert Seldes 


.Movie;-Panique (4) 11:45. F rench | News WABC 6 


~ Movie: Tom Brown’s School Days ‘Juke Box Jury WCBS 7 
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Merle Oberon (7) 10 only. 


| World Music Festival WCBS cs + 
: 8 
‘Campus Press Conference WNY BY SWRA (ticceiee 4h 4 hae 


man’s gravedigging crew. was aug- 
mented. The ceremony ‘of thank-! | 
‘ing the third stoolpigeon witness 
5 |was taken oyer by Rep. Edwin E.. 
Willis '(D-La). In. Southern cam- 
paign oratory style he said the sub-' 
committee represented—and it did) 
if the Congressmen who came and| 
went were counted—north, south, | 


Leslie Howard, David Niven | WNYC 4:30 


film with Michel Simon. & Vi-! ‘Folksong Festival WNYC 6 
vian Romance. Good ‘Harry Wismer, sports WOR 6:4 


(9) Midnight. Good Masterwork Hour—German Com- 
TV posers WNYC 7 
Sunday, Aug. 7 by in Meee — Chance for) 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 


. ; east and west, and all 475 mem- 
Baseball: Yankees-Detroit (11) 1:55| “SScve''s.30 bers of Congress. There are 435 


Movie: Hue and 9) 2 British’ yp. toard MV. ce ‘eanitledit: but in other. ways, too, | 
yom. ae ha cen ar Freund, Rep. Willis strove to bolster up the | 
oe on (2) 4 eo aia informer A. A. Czarnowsky. 


eg ba Animals To Be Your He twice pleaded with him, 
riends (4) 4:30 Marty, Sutton “Don't give up.” And he told him| 


baie Hall (5). 4:30 British. Anti-| Mr. Roberts, Radio City further: “Don't let the snickers | 
Nazi Devotion (Russiap) Stanley. bother you.” The witness, who had | 


Movie: The Fighter (9) 5:30, 7:30) ‘Not As A Stranger, Capitol boasted he was the star witness! 
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on Square Concerts— 
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_ PETE SEEGER a SUN. MORNING, AUGUST i dae 
of Natural Histon ‘ 


- Central Park W. & 79 St. Chil- 


Nat 
3 li Sa and Luba Einenberg * Nadyne Brower | 


re 5 Fm Ane: : 


* Television : , iz 


* sho 
‘Hel 


a 


the conclusion, based on’ my ex- 


accepted in law school ‘as right, | 


Wy. her big dark eyes often glowing’ 


lant. clerk, 


she went on, her voice rising: “I 
‘don’t need you to put words in my 
“that what I’d| mouth. . Inasmuch as you've 
made up your minds, I don’t see 
why you ‘re wasting the taxpayers’ 
money. ” - Like other former work- 
ers in local or the national Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for the 
“That reminds me of a judge Rosenbergs, she invoked the Fifth 
in my home town,” the reporter! Amendment as to her connection 
jtold him. “He, too, was against and activities with the commit- 
capital punishment— but he  be-'tee 
‘came known as Hanging Judge} When asked by Rep. Edwin E. 
Parker. You may have read a book Willis (D-La), who was silent for 
about him. called that. the most part, why she didn’t stz-d 
But Chairman Walter . and his | on the First Amendment. she 
‘haunted gaze--possibly . haunted! thundered at him: “You will: not 
‘by November 1956—turned away. tell me how to answer.”- 
2. The hearings were scheduled to 


ALL THREE stoolpigeons sel continue tomorrow. Accompanying 


most of t tness “ 
duced by Wednesday evening had d Joseph team yee ‘Wa ogni ney 
‘spent varying periods of time 


within the Communist Party as| CHAIRMAN . pikes was 


FBI agents, joining the Party at ai 
the behest of the FBI. One of nena cp snare hg rd 


them, Herman E. Thomas, Allen- llen-|held just at this time, after a peti- 


town, Pa., allegedly once had been tion to investigate the Justice De- 
in the party legitimately in the partment’s handling of the Rosen- 
‘thirties before launching an 11- i berg-Sobell ‘case had been: s:b- 


‘say so today. “I long ago came to 
perience, he said, 


‘capital punishment, was wrong. I 
do not believe in capital punish- 


| year period of feeding at the FBI mitted to the Hennings . Sen:te 


trough. The Chicago stoolpigeon’ _ Judiciary subcommittee on  c'vil 
too claimed some past of decency.’ Before he caught himcelf 
He had first made the acquaint-| Walter had said - defensively ‘that 
ance of the FBI. he testified, when it wasnt inspired by that pein: 
he reported on Nazi activities.; But Mrs. Sobell pointed out . 

And, he said, unblushingly, and’, press conference held by her nd 
without causing even a mild sen- Rose ‘Sebell, Morton Sobe!!’s 
sation except in the audience of mother, that the petition was s:b- 
80 or more. it was then, when he. ‘mitted July 18, by the Committice 
reported Nazi activities, that the to Secure Justice for Morton. So- 
FBI asked him to try to join’ the bell, The subpoenas;--she. said, 
Communist Party. And he @id- | were dated July 18 and July 19. 
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a small woman who listened intent- 
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with appreciation as a_ witness, 


She was Mrs. Helen So-}. 
‘sch wife of .Morton Sobell, con- 
victed with . the osenbergs, and? - 
(locked in Aleatraz prison while} SERVICES 
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] h whil tigat " assistant’ 
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and a couple: of: an- 
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| , made of the facts.in the Reid case 
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By HERBERT SIGNER 
THE COURT proceedings 
launched by the New York City 
Hou:ing Authority this week aim- 
ed at evicting 23 families for re- 
fusal to sign a loyalty oath, has 
raised new questions about the role 
- of the Wegner Administration. 
The CHA is going ahead with 
its eviction apparently with 
full approval from Mayor Wagner, 
despite the existence of wide- 
spread questioning of the Consti- 
tutionality of the Gwinn amend- 


ment to the federal housing law 
which calls for the oath. 


The U. §S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington ruled on July 20, in 
connection with a local case, that 


been ignored b 
thorities, using 
it did not deal directly wi 
Gwian Amendment itself, which 
provides for the same kind of 
oath. 


Union is challenging the consti- 
tutionally of the Gwinn amend- 
ment.: Its counsel, 
Frankel, is preparing to carry the 
issue into 


fall 


list is no 
ds for eviction of a tenant 
om a public housing project. 
* 


HOWEVER, this ruling has 
New York's au- 
technicality that 


the 


The New York Civil Liberties 


Osmond _ K. 


e higher courts this 


ment and doubts as to its con- 
stitutionality almost succeeded in 


k 

bill pore: by Congress before 
it adjourned.. However, it was 
pushed through by the House- 
Senate conference committee at 
the last minute. 


ministration, elected with liberal 
and labor support, has indicated 


Carthyite pe 
proceeding wi 


and refused to sign. 
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LU Fighting Gwinn Evictions by Gty 


refusal to deny membership’ in a’ 
“subversive” organization 6n_ the 
Attorney General's 


Opposition to the Gwinn amend-' 


it out of the new housing 


Despite all this, the Wagner ad- 


unwillingness to drop this Mc- 
and is stubbornly 
its efforts to evict 
those tenants who have challenged 
the constitutionality of the oath 


the 


GWINN, a Republican, 


asked the M 


sponsor of this MoCarthyite hous- 
ing oath being enforced by the/an 
c ne hg regarded by labor and 


liberal forces in Westchester 
County as one of the most reac- 
tionary Congressmen in Washing- 


ton. 


The Housing Authority has 
Courts to set 
the following schedule for hearings 
on the scheduled evictions of the 


25 families, 


Williamsburgh project, one ten- 
ant, Third ict Municipal 
Court, Brooklyn,—August 11. 

Breukelen project, three* ten- 
ants; and the Van Dyke project, 
one tenant, Fourth District, Brook- 
lyn,—August 12. 


Riis. project, three tenants; | 
Vladeck project, two tenants, Sec- 
-_ Manhattan District,—August 


Housing Au 


eensbridge project, four tes 
Red Hook project, one tenant, 


ust 15. 


| Nf gs District, Brooklyi,—August 


Baruch project, two tenants; 


and 


Edenwald project, five tenants, 


and Clason Point, one tenant, 
First District, Bronx—Au 


gust 19, 
Tenants. scheduled: for eviction 


have the right on these dates to 
file their 
court case. 
place on these dates, or may be 
put off to another time. 


— and ask for a 
he hearings may také 


MEMO TO GOV. 


HARRIMAN 


Dewey Refused to Extradite 
Fugitive (White) to Tenn. 


By ABNER BERRY 


GOV. HARRIMAN returned from his European vacation still voicing pessimism 
to his assistant counsel, Alfred J. Callahan, 


over prospects for world peace. But ne Bp ve =f hi im 
cials ot Lake County, Florida, can be trust 


he held to the optimistic opigion that racist o 


with the Constitutional rights of 
a Negro chain gang refuge. 
The Governor said nothing on 
the fate of Willie Reid, the 38- 
year-old Negro, held in the Tombs: 
since early this year. There was 
no indication that Harriman had 
reconsidered recalling his signa- 
ture from the warrant of extradi- 
tion he signed last February 25. 
Jndeed, Callahan still ground out 
letters to protestants claiming that 


“the provisions of the New York if 


Code of Criminal Procedure and 
... the United States Constitution 
,.. make it clear ... it is the con- 
stitutional duty of the Governor to 
issue a warrant of extradition.” 

: * 

BUT on the constitutional ques- 
tion, the past rose up to haunt the 
Governor and his counsel, for Al- 
_bany. newspaper files reveal that 
in 1952, in the case of an accused 
kidnapper, whose return was. re- 
quested by Tennessee, the then 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey refused to 
sign a warrant. The result was that 
Thomas J. Flanders, a one-time 
chief of the Albany Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, had a fugitive in- 
dictment quashed and he walked 
out of Albany County Court a free 
man. Flanders was white. 

Callahan told this writer that a 
“thorough investigation” had_ been 


and that he had advised the Gov- 
ernor to issue. the warrant on the 
basis of law and fact. But the 
clerk of the Lake County Court in 
which Reid was tried in March, 
1950, on an assault charge,. wrote 
that Reid was not represented by 
counsel, | 


This is a part of the record of 
Reid’s legal fight against the Har- 
riman extradition warrant. And 
both Harriman and Callahan seem 
to forget the fact that Lake County 
Sheriff Willis ¥V. McCall, the coun- 
ty’s chief law. enforcement officer, 
has a nation-wide record as a killer 
of Negroes. McCall has been ac- 
tive in instigating riots in Delaware 
against school merges. 


McCALL has killed two Ne- 
groes during the past four years 
and has shown his racial bias. by 
even persecuting a white family 
whose children were slightly more : 
pigmented than their neighbors. 
The sheriff refused to arrest mem- 
‘bers of a mob who in July, 1949, 
_ burned. three Negro homes and 

drove out 400 Negro families. He 
admitted he knew them but 
laimed they “were sober,. reason- 


despite the Governor's disclaimers, 


Jersey and Connecticut. 


for the young and aged, and simi- 
lar institutions will not be affect- 
ed,” 
declared. , : 


employers, represented by .the 
Dairy Transport Association, with 
“seeking to provoke a strike.” 


increase in 

from the present figure of $1.57 

an hour to $2.00 per hour. In ad- 

dition, other demands are for a 

ag work week, and seniority 
S 


{The Teamsters turned down all 


2 al hed 
- ; é = f . 
He 7 * ? “es & 
iat 
iaku. ie ‘ 4 % ’ 


The chain gang bosses who, ac-| 
cording to Reid, are worse than 
McCall, use the sweatbox and the 
whip to torture and kill returned 
Negro escapees as an’ example to 
the others. Thus, Reid says, being 
sent back to Florida means death. 

With some cynicism, Callahan 
says that Reid can find relief in 
state and federal courts; but Reid| 
would not have to seek that relief! 
it were not for the Governor’s| 
signature on the warrant ~of ex: 
tradition. And in an off-hand way. 
Callahan, when asked how the law: 
he claims binds the Covernor is| 
enforced, gave the whole dodge 
away by admitting: 

“There is nothing that can be, 


done to require him to do so.” 
* 


THERE HAVE been rumors. 


that he is an aspirant for the 
Presidency. Next year is a Presi- 


dential election year, and there is 
a fever among seven leading Dem- 
ocrats to appease the Dixiecrats 
in the interest of southern ma- 
chine support next year. 

Numbers of New Yorkers are 
protesting this modern version of 
the Fugitive Slave Law and its ap- 
plication:in this state. Callahan, as 
a counsel to the Governor, seems 
to be handling all inquiries com- 
ing into Albany on the Reid case, 
sithoudh members of Attorney 
General Jacob Javits staff are ap- 
parently familiar with the case. 
Not even Callahan will say that 
he personally wants to extradite 
Reid; he even implied that he 
would “wish” to do otherwise. But 
he blamed his dilemma on the 
Constitution. 

His personal “wishes” and _ his 
official acts—as well as those. of 
the Governor—can be brought into 
line by more letters. 


Milk Drivers Bargain — 
As Strike Threatens 


Union-employer negotiations on milk truck drivers con-' 


tract demands were scheduled 


of federal mediators, as The 
teamsters who supply the N ew; 
York metropolitan area with milk 
were preparing to strike “against a 
group of tank truck operators who 
are trying to maintain disgrace- 
fully substandard conditions.” | 
About 1,000 members of 15 locals 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters are involved. They 
supply milk from upstate dairies 
to an estimated 12,000,000 people 
in New York, and parts New 


“Hospitals, institutions, ~ homes 


a union statement this week 


The Teamsters have charged the 


* 
“THE UNION is asking for an 
increase in mimimum base rates 


The Employers’ Association has 

red a seven cents an hour in- 
crease now; or 15 cents over two 
years: or 25 cents over three years. 


: 


’ 


‘ in which bail was mu we - 4 “ 
‘guessed it—Brownh ‘@ pro- | pel 


‘ , tars 
Sei Pu ser eaeg sa edaue has 
Se etet PSP et bib et tee hese he VE 


te, , . 


to be resumed, at the urging 
Workers went to press. All 


among milk truck drivers are the 
worst in the road-hauling industry 
in New York State. The employ- 
ers wage offers would not bring 


conditions “to within even ‘shout-} 


ing distance” of prevailing rates 
elsewhere. 

Following the expiration of the 
old contract last Sunday, the pos- 
sibility of a strike has been on a 
day-to-day -basis. 

“We will call the strike on the 
day and at the hour that will make 
it most effective,” a union spokes- 


man. declared Wednesday. 


ATTORNEYY GENERAL 
Brownell asked the Suversive 
Activities Contzol Board to order 
the American Peace Crusade to 
give up its rights to function nor- 
mally by registering as a “Com- 
munist front.” The APC’s “crime” 
has been consistent advocacy of 
sitting down with the socialist 
countries at the conference table. 


* 

RIDING. HIGH over all legal 
precedents, .Circuit Court- Judge ~ 
Gehrz of Milwaukee refused to 
lower the $7,500 bail against Paul 
A. Brown, charged wi 


a traffic | 


— 


THE WEEK 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Ga. Teachers Must Quit NAACP 
° Ten States Pass FEPC Laws , 


DIXIECRAT opposition to 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s de- 
segregation decree reached hys- 
terical proportions last week as: 

® Georgia Board of Educa- 
tion ruled to revoke licenses of 
all teachers who support or con- 
done the desegregation — edict, 
agree to teach mixed classes, and 
those who do not swear they 
have resigned from the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

®* North Carolina ~ racists 
launched a chain letter cam- 
paign intended to initimidate 
white - school teachers into 
“flunking” all Negro students in 
mixed classes—“never graduate 
them with whites.” 

® Inspired by Mississippi's 
White Citizens Councils and the 
joint racist primary campaign of 
five gubernatorial candidates, 
mobbists warned Dr. A. H. Mc- 


Smith Act Trial 
Of 4 Here Set 
For Aug. 10 


U. S. Attorney Lloyd F. Mac- 
Mahon has announced that the 
third .New York Smith Act trial 
involving four Communist leaders 
has been set for Aug. 10. 

Pre-trial proceedings, however, 
are expected to. move the actual 
opening of the trial to a later date. 

When the defendants — Alex- 
ander Trachtenberg, George Blake 
Charney, Sidney Stein and Marion 
Bachrach—last appeared in court, 
they were ordered to return Aug. 
10. 

Trachtenberg and Charney were 
among 13 Smith Act victims con- 
victed in 1953. Judge Edward J. 
Dimock ordered a new trial for the 
two, following a hearing at which 
Harvey Matusow, . - government 
witness, testified he gave false tes- 
timony against them. They were 
released from federal prison in 
$5,000 bail each. 

Stein is serving a three year sen- 
tence. for allegedly “harboring” 
Robert Thompson, victim of the 
first New York Smith Act trial. | 

Mrs. Bachrach, had her case 


severed during the 1952-1953 trial 


when medical reports showed she 
was suffering from cancer. The 
court ordered new medical. exami- 
nations made of Mrs. Bachrach and 
ordered her to stand trial with the 
three men. 


Non-Union | 

PASADENA, Calif. Aug. 2.— 
Safecrackers who stole $400 from 
the Pasadena Labor Temple yes- 
terday left: a sign on a shattered 
Safe reading: “This job. is non- 


junion. Please don’t patronize.” 


ae : ! - : me ' 
_ “About New. York,” the col-— 


technicality, Brown's lawyer had iia aul New Wisk ‘velitles ds 


cited dozens of cases ranging 
from attempted murder. to arson 


‘You 
gressive, |i: 


Coy, Mississippi NAACP state 
head: “If you stay you will be 
shot.” 

Meantime, in Mississippi and 
Georgia, as well as in every 
other southern state,“ Negro par- 
ents filed petitions demanding 
desegregation procedures in ac- 
cordance wit 
ruling. . 


CONGRESS closed. without 
passing a. single civil - rights 
measures, and just -before it. . 
closed _representatives of labor, 
liberal political ~ leaders, and 


Negro organizations accused the 


Congress of being influenced by 
“those who fear majority rule.” 
Will Maslow of the American ~ 
Jewish Congress; Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive - secretary, 
and. Bill Oliver of the CIO 
United Automobile Workers, 
joined in attacking both Repub- 
licans and ‘Democrats for _fol- 
lowing an 80-year do-nothing . 
policy on reinforcing: the Con- - 
stitution with suitable legisla- 
tion, 

AN AMERICAN Federation ~ 
of Labor survey revealed this 
week that only 10 of the 48 
states have enacted FEPC laws. 
Although most of these laws are 
weak (some applied only to state 
employes), they have helped re- 
move some iob barriers against 
Negro workers. Michigan and 
Minnesota were the two new 
states added this year. The Cali- 
fornia assembly. passed an FEP 
bill but the bill ied in the Sen- 
ate. (It is not known just what 
Vice President Richard Nixon 
as a prominent Californian did 
to aid in getting the bill passed, 
in line with President Eisen- 
hower's stated intentions to urge 
such. actions in the states. The 
President was busy with foreign 
affairs, and Nixon wasn’t talking 
about civil rights.) 

| * 

GOV.,-AVERELL Harriman’s 
assistant counsel, Alfred J. Cal- 
lahan, defended .the Governor's 
signature on an extradition war- 
rant which can send 38-year-old 
Willie Reid to his death on~a 
Florida chain gan g. The gover- 
nor is bound by law and the 
U. S. Constitution, said Calla- 
han, but when asked just how 
the law tied the governors 
hands, he had to admit: 

“There is nothing that can be 
done to require him to do so.” 

Meantime, Willie Reid re- 
mains in the Tombs (New York 
County Jail) where he has been 
held since the beginning of ‘the 
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